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DEAR SISj 

WE have cursorily examined your **Ameri. 
can Reader.'' The compilation is made fr6i 
respectable authors, and we think it in gent 
calculated to make a profitable impression 
the minds of children and to be a useful b< 
in pur sd||ols. 

WitRiuch respect we are, dear Sir, 
your affectionate friends. 

ELIJAH PARISH. 
BENJAMIN ALLEN. 
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eefitor of Gorham Academy. 
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Beverly^ October 16, 1810. 
erend and dear.Siry 



WITH much satisfaction'! have attended to 
sheets, with which you have favored me* 
perusal was rendered peculiarly pleasing 
anticipaiing the advantages, which, 1 trust 
>xany tliou sands will derive from your book. 
From seeing about half of the work, I judge 
avorably of the rest. Your selections of words 
or spelling and defining, I believe to be upon 
he best possible plan : I hope these selections 
rill greatly promote the excellent practice of 
kfining words, which has been lately introduced 
nto some of our schools ; a practice, which 
ippears calculated to answer the principal and 
nost important ends, generally derived from 
wo or three years study of the Latin language. 
)n the whole, I do not hesitate to give it as my 
)pinion, that '* The American Reader" is better 
lakulated to improve the pupil in the art of 
eadmg, and to assist him in acquiring the most 
iseful knowledge, than any other book of the 

:ind. 

JOSEPH EMERSON. 
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THE following selection has been made with 
luch care and attention. It has been {he prin- 
)al object of the Compiler in preparing this 
>k for schools, to make choice of such pieces 
\ are ni6st happily calculated to improve youth 
the art of reading naturally ; or after the man- 
in which they usually converse. From the 
[perience which the compiler has had in the 
isiness of instruction, and from his acquaint- 
re with the school-books that have been in 
»mmon iise, he has been lead to think that this 
)ject has been too miich neglected both by 
itru ctors and Compilers. Whether this book 
any special merit in this respect or any oth- 
r, it rests with the public to decide. If, in the 
illowing selection, this object, which the Corn- 
ier views as highly important, has been se- 
ired to any considerable degree so that the 
iing generation may be materially benefited 
ii their education, he will have the satisfaction 
reflecting that his labor and time have not 
in lost, and that he has thrown something into 
scaled /public utility. 
" That this collection may also serve the pur- 
of promoting piety and .virtue, the Corn- 
ier has introduT^ed many extracts, Avhich place 
iigion in the most amiable light ; and whicK 
\ommend a great variety of mora\ A\i\A^%^ \sn 
)c excellence of their nature, and \.\\^ W'^'^i 
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effects which they produce. These subj( 
are exhibited in a style and manner, which j 
calculated to arrest the attention of youth ; 
to make strong and durable impressions on tl 
minds. 

"The Compiler has been careful to avoi 
every expression and sentiment, that mig 
gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least degrt 
offend the eye or ear of innocence. This 1 
conceives to be peculiarly incumbent on eve 
person who writes for the benefit of youth, 
would, indeed, be a great and happy improi 
mcnt in education, if no writings were alloW 
to come under their notice, but such as J 
perfectly innocent ; and if, on all proper oc( 
sions, they were encouraged to peruse thf 
which tend to inspire a due reverence for virti 
and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to ai 
mate them with sentiments of piety and goc 
ness. Such impressions deeply engraven 
their minds, and connected with all their atta 
ments, could scarcely fail of attending th< 
through life ; and of producing a solidity 
principle and character, that would be able 
resist the danger arising from future intercou) 
with the world*" 

Considering it a commendable and use 
practice to exercise pupils much in the art 
spellings and viewing it desirable that tt 
should spell words not only from their spellii 
books, but from the lessons which they re 
the Compiler has selected words front each & 
lion for this purpose, and arranged them 
ihtmstXv^^j for the accommodatiou of the 
structor and the pupil. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD 

READING. 



" TO read with propriety is a pleasing and 

ortant attainment ; productive of improve- 

it both to the understanding and the heart. 

is essential to a complete reader, that he mi- 

ily perceive the ideas, and enter into the 

ings of the author, whose sentiments he 

ofesses to repeat : for how is it possible to 

^resent clearly to others, what we have but 

int or inaccurate conceptions of ourselves ? 

there were no other benefits resulting from 

art of reading well, than the necessity it lays 

under, of precisely ascertaining the meaning 

what we read ; and the habit thence acquired, 

doing this with facility, both when reading si - 

itly and aloud, they would constitute a suffi- 

if compensation for all the labor we can be- 

)w upon the subject. But the pleasure derived 

ourselves and others, from a clear communi- 

tion of ideas and feelings ; and the strong and 

irahle impressions made thereby oyv iVvemYcA^ 

'the reader and the audience, are coiv^\^^x^ 
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tions, which give additional importance to 
study of this necessary and useful art. 
perfect attainment of it doubtless requires 
attention and practice, joined to extraordinj 
natural powers : but as there are many degreoj 
of^xcellence in the art, the student whose ainij 
fall short of perfection will find himself ampBj 
rewarded for every exertion he may thin| 
proper to make. 

" To give rules for the management of tl 
voice in reading, by which the necessary pause 
emphasis, and tones, may be discovered 
put in practice, is not possible. After all 
directions that can be offered on these poii 
much will remain to be taught by the living ii 
structor: much will be attainable by no ot|;>ii 
means, riian the force of example influencii 
the imitative powers of the learner.'' 

In elocution, whether in reading or pul 
speaking, the person should consider the plac 
he occupies and the kind of piece he has to 
hibit. His voice should be sufficiently loud 
be easily heard, his articulation should be sloi 
and distinct ; his pronunciation according ti 
the most generally approved models ; the ei 
phasisi tones ^gfji pauses, and in short the who! 
mode qji reading or speaking, whether prose c 
poetry, should^ be such as the sense most natui 
ally dictates, or such as would be adopted wei 
the same language and sentiments his own, an( 
uttered as the feeling effusion of the momeriti 
Let a reader or public speaker realize himsell 
in this situation and he has an infallible direc^ 
tory'for his elocution, better than all the rules 
and principles laid down in books. 
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PART I. 
PIECES lAT PROSE. 



CHAPTER I. 
JELEXT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 



SECT JON 1. 

IDLENESS is the mother of many 

on children* They that do nothing are 

€ ready way to do that which is worse than 

ing. If we hide our talent in the earth, we 

lose our treasure in lieaven. 

It matters not what a man loses, if hfi 
his soul ; but, if he lose his soul, it mat- 
not what he saves. It is better to have a 
I conscience, and be censured, than to have 
d one, and be flattered. We must hear 
varnings of conscience, or we shall feel the 
tdifigs of conscience, 4j|t 

Repentance begins in the humiliation of 
heart, and ends in the reformation of the 

You cannot repent too soon. There is 
lay like to-day. Yesterday is gone» to- 
row is God's, not your own. If we put 
ur repentance to another day, we have auay 
i to repent of^ and a day less to repent in. 

To be low is the safest and comeliest 
lire for sinful creatures. If men did bvil 
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know themselves more, they would be m.oi 
humble. They that are humble are contei 
and thankfd. A humble spirit is a charital 
and quiet spirit, 

5. Humility is the mother of contentmen 
If we cannot bring our cotidition to our mim 
we must labor to bring our mincf to our coi 
dition. Neither contentment nor disconten 
mv.nt arises from the outward condition, bi 
from the inward disposition. If a man is n 
content in that state he is //?, he wou'-*l not I 
content in any state he V)ould be in. 

6. That which a man envies in another, 1 
would be proud of Jf he had it himself. Son 
are proud of what they are, others of what tiK 
are not. 

7. Thou that canst call nothing thine ov! 
but sin and shame, art thou proud ? Dust m 
ashes proud ? A worm, and proud ? EmjM 
ness, and proud ? Perishing, and proud ? It 
unreasoftable for the creature to be proud 
much more the sirmer. 

8. We put a price upon riches^ but rich 
cannot put a price upon us^ We must answ< 
for our riche^ but our riches cannot answ 
for us. It is4^d thmg when a man can ha^ 
no comfort but in diversions, no joy but 
forgetting himself. 

9. To have a portion in the V)orld is a mc 
cy ; to have^the worid for ?i portion is a miser 
Man is not made for the world, but the wor 
for man. 

10. A^ you love your souls, beware of tl 
world ; it hath slain its thousands and ten thoi 

sands. What ruined Lot's Vife"? xVv^ ^^^rorli 
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; ruined Judas ? the world. What ruined 
ti Magus ? the world. What ruined De- 
' the world. And, wliat shall it profit a 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
soul ? To speak the truth freely ; riches 
ust, hcKiors are shadows, pleasures are 
es, and man a lump of vanity, compound- 
sin and miserj'. 

Outward comforts are like the rotten 

of a tree ; they may be touched, but ^ if 

are trusted to, or rested upon, they will 

nly deceive and fail us. As cankers breed 

sweetest roses, so pride may arise out of 

^reetest duties. 

As every shred of gold is precious, so 
ry minute of time. . As it would be great 
:o shoe. horses (as Nero did) with gold ; 
would be to spend time in trifles. A 
d man is like one that hangs over a deep 
r a slender cord with one hand, and is 
ig it with the other. 

Do not contend for every trifle, wheth- 
be matter of right or opinion. ' If others 
3t their duty to you , be sure that you per- 
yours to them. To render railing for 
;, is to return sin for sin ^ 

Consider, that if yoiCTad fewer com^ 
and more crosses, you ought to be thank- 
br do you know what you have deserved ? 
)f the Lord's mercy that you are not con- 
i. . > t — 

The following words together with those which are 
I and arranged at the end of each section, tlirough this 
,' are designed as lessons for spelling, 
iton — Talent — Lose — Censured — Reformatipn— Repent- 
iJomeliest— Posture— .Hvimility — Envies — EmptineM— 

56. 
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tEdftOV 2. - '; 

.•■I 

1. A temperate spirit, and moderate expcd[ 
tations, are excellent safeguards of the mind, || 
this uncertain and changing state. There % 
nothing, except simplicity of intention, and piiS 
rity of principle, that can stand the test of neal 
approach and strict examination. ; 

2. The value of any possession is to bi| 
chiefly estimated, by the relief which it 
bring us in the time of our greatest need, 
person who has once yielded up the govt 
ment of his mind, and given loose rein to 
desires and passions, can tell how far these ma] 
carry him. 

3. Tranquillity of mind is always most like- 
ly to be attained, when the business of the 
world is tempered with thoughtful and serious 
retreat. He who would act like a wise man, 
and build his house on the rock, and not on the 
sand, should contemplate human life, not only 
in the sunshine, but in the shade.' 

4. Let usefulness and beneficence, not os- 
tentation and vanity, direct the train of your 
pursuits. To maintain a steady and unbroken 
mind, amidst^ll the shocks of the world, 
ztterksa great whd noble spirit. Patience, by 
pteserving composure within, resists the im- 
pression which trouble makes from without. 

5. Compassionate affections, even when 
they draw tears from our eyes for human mise* 
ry, convey satisfiiction to the heart. They 
who have nothing to give, can often afford re* 
lief to others, by imparting what they feel. 
Our i^orance of what is to come, and of what 
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is really good or evil, should correct an xielj 
about worldlv success. 



: Changing — Simplicity— Examination— Chiefly— Estlniated- 
^Relief— Once — Rem — fiuildr— Patience — Composure— Veil— 
^Wovctt— Spirit. 

SEcriON 3. 

1. To be wite in our own eyes, to be wi$( 
in the opinion of the world, and to be wise ir 
the sight of our Creator, are three things sc 
very different, as rarely to coincide, Man, ir 
.413 highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating 

\:^vk the stream of time, and forced to follo\^ 
every new direction of the current. 

2. The corrupted temper, ayid the gujltj 
passions of the bad, frustrate the effect of ever) 

' advantage which the world confers on them 
* The external misfortunes of life, disappoint 
ments, poverty, and sickness, are light in com 
parison of those inward distresses of mind, oc 
oasioned by folly, by passion, and by guilt. 

3. No station is so high, no power so great 
no character so unblemished, as to exemp 
men from the attacks of rashness, malice oi 
envy. Moral and religious instruction derivcj 
its eiSicacy, not so much frf^ what men an 
taught to know, as from whdf they are brough 
to feel. 

4. He who pretends to great sensibility to 
wards men, and yet has no feeling for the higj 
objects of religion, no heart to admire and adon 
the great Father of the universe, has reason tc 
distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility 
When, upon rational and sober inquir}v w< 
Iiave established our principles, let us not suffei 

2* 
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them to be shaken by the scoffs of the 1 
tious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

5. When we observe any tendency to 
religion or morals with disrespect and levit 
us hbld'it to be a sure indication of a perv 
understanding, or a depraved heart. Ever 
gree of guilt incurred by yielding to tempts 
tends to debase the mind, and to weake: 
generous and benevolent principles of hi 
nature. 

, 6. Luxury, pride, and vanity, have 
quently as much influence in corrupting th< 
timents of the great, ^ as ignorance, bigotry 
prejudice, have in misleading the opinio; 
tfie multitude. 

7. Mixed as the present state is, reasoi 
religion pronounce, that generally, if not ah 
there is more happiness than misery, 
pleasure than pain, in the condition of 
Society, when formed, requires distinctio: 
property, diversity of conditions, subordin 
of ranks, and a multiplicity of occupation 
order to advance the general good. 

Rarely— Coincide— Stream — Floating—Current — Cc 
son— 'Character — Malice — Moral — Yielding— >• Weaken— 
— ^Society— Pain. ^ 

ssctiojr 4. 

1. The desire of improvement discov 
liberal mind ; and is connected with man 
complishments, and many, virtues. Innoc 
confers ease and freedom on the mind ; 
leaves it open to every pleasing sensj 

2. Moderate and simple pleasures relish 
with the temperate : in the midst of his sti 
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inetnents, the voluptuary languishes. Gentle- 
corrects whatever is offensive in our mau- 
; and, by a constant train of humane at- 

idons, studies to alleviate the burden of com- 
misery. 

S. That gentleness which is the character* 
of a good man, has, like every other virtue, 

seat in the heart : and, let me add, nothing 
it what flows "irom the heart, can render 
external manners truly pleasing. 
[4 Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, 

ist be habitually active : not breaking forth 
iionally with a transient lustre, like the blaze 

a comet ; but regular in its returns, like the 

It of day : not like the aromatic gale, which 
limes feasts the sense ; but like the ordi- 
breeze, which purifies the air, and renders 

healthful. 

5. The happiness of every man depends 
upon the state of his own mind, than up- 

any one external circumstance : nay, more 

in upon all external things put together. In 

station, in no period, let us think ourselves 

;ure from the (kngers which spring from our 

lions. Every age, and every station they 

t ; from youth to gray liairs, and from the 

int to the prince. 

6. Riches and pleasures are th6 chief temp- 
tion&to criminal deeds. Yet those riches, 

:n obtained, may very possibly overwhelm 
with unforeseen miseries. Those pleas- 
is may cut short our health and life. 
I 7. He who is accustomed to turn aside 
pom the world, and commune with himself in 
petirement, AviU> sometimes at least, hear the 
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truths which the multitude do not tell him. 
more sound instructcx* will lift his voice, 
awaken within the heart those latent suj 
tions, which the world had overpowered 
suppressed. 

8. Amusement often becomes the busii 
instead of the relaxation, of young persons : 
is then highly penlicious. He thatVaits 
an opportunity to do much at once, may breal 
out his life in idle wishes ; and regret, in 
last hour, his useless intentions and barren zi 

Innocence— Ease— Studied — Offensive— Humane— Dec 
all^^Transieht — Hear — Overwhelm^^Breathe— JBarce 
cries— Hairs— Possibly. ' 

SEcnoir 5. 

1 . The spirit of true religion breathes mil 
ness and aiFability. It gives a native^ unafFect 
ease to the behavior. It is social, kind, 
cheerful : far removed from that gloomy 

"illiberal superstition, which clouds the broi| 
sharpens the temper, dejects the spirit,^ 
teaches men to fit themselves for another wori 
by neglecting the concerns of this. 

2. Reveal none of the secrets of thy friei 
Be faithful to his interests. Forsake him 
in danger. Abhor the thouglit of acquirii 
any advantage by his prejudice. Man, alwa] 
prosperous, would be giddy and insg)lent 
always afflicted, would be sullen ordespond( 
Hopes and fears, joy and sorrow, are, therefor^ 
so blended in his life, as both to give rooaH 
for worldly pursuits, and to recal, from time tc 
time, the admonitions orconscience.. 

. 3» Time once past never returns : the mo 
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t which is lost, is lost for ever. There 
>thing on earth so stable, as to assure us 
ndisturbed rest ; nor so powerful, as to 
d us constant protection. The house of 
ing too often becomes an avenue to the 
e of mourning. Short, to the licentious, 
e interval between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a 
er estimate of human life ; without either 
ng it with imaginary evils, or expecting 
. it greater advantages than it is able to yield. 
>ng all our corrupt passions, there is a 
ig and intimate connexion. When any one 
lem is adopted into our family, it seldom 
i us until it has fathered upon us all it^ 
red. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every 
:t on which it shines ; a censorious dispo- 
1 casts every character into the darkest 
B it will bear. Many men mistake the 
for the practice of vi jtue ; and are not so 
li good men, as the friends of goodness, 
jenuine virtue has a language that speaks to 
7 heart throughout the world. It is a lan- 
e which is understood by all. In every 
>n, every clime, the homage paid to it is 
same. In no one sentiment were ever 
^ind more generally agreed. 

The appearances of our security arc 
lently deceitful. When our sky seems 
; settled and serene, in some unobserved 
ter gathers the litde black cloud in which 
empest ferments, and prepares to discharge 
' on our head. .».. . 

The man of true fortitude may be com- 
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pared to the castle built on a rock, which 
the attacks of surrounding waters : the maa 
a feeble'and timorous spirit, to a hut pi 
on the shore, which every wind shakes, 
every wave overflows, 

9. Nothing is so inconsistent with self 
session as violent anger. It overpowers 
tonfounds our ideas ; distorts the appea 
and blackens the color, of every ol^ect, 
the storm which it raises, within, and by 
mischiefs wKich it occasions without, it 
ally brings on the passionate and revcn 
man, greater misery than he can bring pn 
object of his resentment. 

10. The palace of Virtue has, in all 
been represented as placed on the summit 
hill ; in the ascent of which, labor is requisiti 
and difficulties are to be surmounted ; ao 
where a conductor is needed, to direct o^ 
way, and to aid our steps. -^ 

!!• In judging of others, let us always thid 
the best, and employ th:: spirit of charity ai| 
candor. But in judging of ourselves. ii 
ought to be exact and severe. 

12. Let him that desires to see others hai 
py, make haste to give while his gift can c 
enjoyed; and rejnembcA that every momenta 
delay, takes away something from the value ( 
his benefaction. And let him who propose 
his own happiness reflect, that while he fom 
his purpose, the day rolls on, and " the nig] 
Cometh, when no' man can work." 

Affability— .Social~Cheerfiil—- Acquiring— -Sullen— ^r 
spondent — Prejudice — Insolent — l*«rsuit9 — Avenue — .Bet we 

— Family— Character— Seems-— Defies--*TiinQrou8—A8C< 
— 'Charitv. 
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SEcrioif 6. 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is 
it appears to be : and what flatters most, 
rays farthest from reality. There are voices 
Ji sing around them ; but whose strains 
e to ruin. There is a banquet spread, 
re poison is in every dish. There is a 
:h which invites them to repose ; but -to 
iber upon it is death. 

If we would judge whether a man is 
Y happy, it is not solely to his houses and 
5, to his equipage and his retinue, we are to 
. Unless we could see farther, and db- 
what joy, or what bitterness, his Iieart 
, we can pronounce little concerning him. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, 
is raised to a situation which "flatters his 
ions, but which corrupts his principles, 
rders his temper, and finally, oversets his 
le? What misery does the vicious man 
Jtly endure! 

Adversity ! how blunt are all the arrows 
y quiver, in comparison with those of guilt ! 
en we have no pleasures in goodness, wc 
-with certainty conclude the reason to be, 
our pleasure is all derived from an opposite 
ter. 

How strangely are the opinions of men 
ed, by a change in their condition ! How 
y have had reason to be thankful, for being 
^pointed in designs which they earnestly 
ued, but which,' if successfully accomplish- 
hey have afterwards seen, would have occa* 
ed their ruin ! 
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6. What are the actions which afford in tbc 
remembrance a rational satisfaction ? Are th( 
the pursuits of sensual pleasure, the riots 
jollity, or the displays T)f show and vanity ? No] 
I appeal to your hearts, my friends, if wl 
you recollect with most pleasure, are not 
innocent, the virtuous, the honorable parts 
your past life. 

7. The present employment of time shoul 
frequently be an object of thought. Al 
what are we now busied ? What is the ultims 
scope of our present pursuits and cares? G| 
we justify them to ourselves ? Are they lib 
to produce any thing that will survive the 
ment, and bring forth some fruit for futurity 

8. Is it "not strange, (siiys an ingeni< 
writer) thai some persons should be so delical 
as not to bear a disagreeable picture in 
house, and yet by their behavior, force evei 
face they see about ihem, to wear the gloom 
uneasiness and discontent ? 

9. If we are now in health, peace, and safe^ 
ty ; without any particular or uncommon evita 
to afflict our condition ; what more can we read 
sonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
world ? How litfle can the greatest prosperitj^ 
add to such a state ! 

10. Will any future situation ever make uflj 
happy, if now, with so few causes of grief, wc 
imagine ourselves miserable ? The evil lies ia 
the state of our mind, not in our condition of 
fortune ; and by no aheration of circumstances 
is likely to be remedied. 

Sensual— Farthest— iSolely— Discern— Vicious — Altered— 
Designs-^Esumeaily — Busied — Pursuits — -'WYv?A,— \3^in»Jftj^ 
I/^eiMr/neM-.lV'ear— Scope— Future^Kem^di^d. 
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SBcfJoy 7. 

1. A soft answer tumeth away WTath ; but 
rievous words stir up anger. Better is a din- 

of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
id therewith. Pride goeth before destruc- 
; and a haughty spirit before a fall. Hear 

msel, and receive instruction, that tliou 

lyest be truly wise. 

2. Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but 
kisses of an enemy are deceitful. Open 
ike is better than secret love. Seest thou 

lan wise in his own conceit ? There is more 
of a^ fool than of him. He that is slow to 

?r, is better than the mighty ; and he tliat 
leth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. He 
it hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; 

which he hath given, will he pay him again. 

3. If thine enemy be hungry, give him 
id to eat; and if he be thirsty, giv^e him 
)T to drink. He that planted the ear, shall 

not hear ? He tliat formed the eye, shall he 
see ? I have been young, and now J am 
; yet have I never seen the righteous^ for- 

ten, nor his seed begging bread. It is bet- 
to be a door keeper in the house of the 
, than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

4. I have seen the wicked in great power ; 
spreading himself like a green bay tree. 

fet he passed away : I sought Iiim, but he 
lid not be found. Happy is the man that 
leth wisdom. Lcrgth of ctays is in her 
light hand ; and in her left hand, riches and 

)nor'. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
all her puths are peace. How good and 
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how pleasant it is for brethren to dwel 
in unity ! It is like precious ointmt 
the dew c^ Hermbn, and the dew that 
ed upon the mountains of Zion. 

5. The sluggard will not plough ' 
of the cold ; he sMl therefore beg in ha: 
hare nothing. 1 went by the field of 
ful, and by the vineyard of the man v( 
derstanding : and Ip I it was all gR 
with thorns ; nettles had covered its £ 
the stone wall was broken down. Thi 
and considered it well : I looked upoi 
received instruction. 

Grievous— Herb»— Therewith — Receive— Frien'i 
Bereiag— Bread— NetOe*— Held— Slaegu4-*to 
<—I^n{^— Precious. 
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CHAPTER IL 



sEcriojf 1. 

THE FOLLY AND MISERY OF IDLENESS. 

1. THE idle man lives not to himself, with 
r more advantage than he lives to the world, 
is indeed on a supposition entirely opposite, 
It persons of this character proceed. They 
agine that, how deficient soever they may be 
point of duty, they at least consult their own 
isfaction. They leave to others the drudge- 
of life ; and betake themselves, as they think, 
the quarter of enjoyment and ease. Now, 
contradiction to this, I assert, and hope to 
)ve, that the idle man, firsts shuts the door 
ainst all improvement ; next, that he opens 
wide to every destructive folly ; and, lastly 
It he excludes himself from the true enjoy - 
int of pleasure. 

2. First, he shuts the door against im- 
3vement of every kind, whether of mind, 
dy, or fortune. The law of our nature, the 
idition under which we w ere placed from our 
th, is, that nothing good or great is to be ac- 
ired without toil and industry. A price is 
pointed by Providence to be paid for every 
ng ; and the price of improvement, is labor, 
iustry may, indeed, be sometimes disappoint- 

The race may not always be to the swift^ 
r the battle to the strong. 
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3. But, at the same time, it is certain that, h 
the ordinary course of things, without strength 
the battle cannot be gained ; without swifhicsd 
the race cannot be run with success* If m 
consult either the improvement of the mmd, i 
the health of the body, it is well known that ei 
crcise is the great instrument of promoddj 
both. Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily, an| 
the mental powers. As in the animal syst^ 
it engenders disease, so on the faculties of tb 
soul it brings a fatal rust, which corrodes anl 
wastes them ; which, in a short time, reduce 
thd brightest genius to the same level with th 
meanest understanding. 

4. The great differences which take plac 
among men, are not owing to a distitiction thi 
nature has made in their original powers, 9 
much as to the superior diligence with whicl 
some have improved those powers beyond oth 
crs. To no purpose do we possess the seed 
of many great abilities, if tliey are suffered t 
lie dormant within us. It is not the lateB 
l)Ossession, but the active exertion of thera 
which gives them merit. Thousands whof 
indolence has sunk into contemptible obscuritj 
might have come forward to the highest dis 
tinction, if idleness had not frustrated th 
effect of all their powers. 

5. Instead of going on to improvement a 
things go to decline, with the idle man. Hi 
character falls into contempt. His fortune i 
consumed. Disorder, confusion, and embai 
rassment, mark his whole situation. Observ 
in what lively colors the state of his affairs i 
described by Solomon. *' I went by the fiel( 
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the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man 
>id of understanding. And lo ! it \v2ls all 
•own over with thorns ; nettles had covered 
e fece thereof ; and the stone wall was broken 
>wn. Then I saw and considered it well, l 
oked upon it, and received instruction." Is 
in this manner, that a man lives to himself ? 
re these the advantages, which were expected 
f be found in the lap of ease ? The down may 
first have appeared soft ; ^ut it \\ ill soon be 
ond to cover thorns innumerable. This is 
iwevcr, only a small part of the evils which 
arsons of this description bring on themselves. 

6. For, in the second place, while in this 
lanner they shut the door against every im- 
rovcment, they open it wide to the most de- 
nictive vices and follies. The human mind 
innot remain always unemployed. Its pas- 
ons must have some exercise. If we supply 
lem not with proper eniployment, they are 
ire to run loose into riot and disorder. While 
c are unoccupied by what is good, evil is con* 
nually at hand ; and hence it is said in Scrip- 
ire, that as soon as Satan ** found the house 
npty,'* he took possession, and filled it " with 
^il spirits.^* 

7. Every man who recollects his conduct, 
ay be satisfied, thet his hours of idleness have 
ways proved the hours most dangerous to 
rtue. It was then, that criminal desires 
X)se ; guilty pursuits were suggested ; and 
!sigi\s were formed, which, in their issue, 
ive disquieted and epibittered his whole life, 
seasons of idleness arc d.ngerous, wvxvxv vevw^X. 
continued habit of it prove ? Habitual VcsA»- 
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lence, by a silent and secret progress, undi 
mines every virtue in the soul. More viol 
passions run their course, and terminate* Tl 
are like rapid torrents, which foam, aod sw< 
and bear down every thing before them. Bi 
after having overflowed theit banks, their ii 
petyosity subsides* They return, by de^ 
into their natural channel ; and the dai 
which they have done, can be rejpaired. i 

8. Sloth is lik<r the slowly-flowing, puti^ 
stream, which stagnates in the marsh, breed 
venomous animals, and poisonous plants ; ad 
infects with pestilential vapors the whole coun 
try round it. Having once tainted the soul, \ 
leaves no part of it sound ; and, at the saiH 
time, gives not those alarms to conscience 
which the eruptions of bolder and fiercer &m 
tions often occasion. The disease which j 
brings on, is creeping and insidious ; and i| 
on that account, more certainly mortal. 

9. One constant efiect of idleness, is t 
nourish the passions, and of course, to heighte 
our demands for gratification ; while it unl^ppi 
ly withdraws fi'om us the propA* means of gra) 
ifying these demands. If the desires of the it 
dustrious man are set upon opulence or distim 
tion, upon the conveniences, or the advantage 
of life, he can accomplish his desires, by metl 
ods which are fair and allowable. 

10. The idle man has the same desires wit 
the industrious, but not the same resources ii 
compassing his ends by honorable means, h 
must therefore turn himself to seek by frau< 
or by violence, what he cannot submit to ai 

quire by industry. Hence ^ t\ve oi\%\xv oi! tboi 
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nultiplied crimes to which idleness is daily 
living birth in the world ; and which con* 
ribute so much to violate the order, and to dis« 
urb tlie peace, of society. 

11. In general, the children of idleness may 
l)e ranked under two denominations or classes 
af men. Either, incapable of any effort, they 
ue such as sink mto absolute meanness of char- 
acter, and contentedly wallow with the drunk- 
ard and debauchee, among the herd of the sen- 
nal, until poverty overtakes them, or disease 
cuts them off ; or, they are such as, retaining 
some remains of vigor, are impelled, by their 
passions, to venture on a desperate attempt for 
retrieving their ruined fortunes. 

12. In this case, they employ the art of the 
fraudulent gamester to insnare the unwary. 
They issue forth with the highwayman to plun- 
der on the road ; or with the thief and the rob- 
ber, they infest the city by night. From this 
class, our prisons are peopled ; and by them 
the scaffold is furnished with those melancholy 
admonitions, which are so often delivered from 
it to the crowd. Such are frequently the tragi- 
cal, but well known, consequences of the vice 
of idleness. 

1^. In the third, and last place, how dan- 
gerous soever idleness may be to virtue, are 
there not pleasures, it may be said> which at- 
tend it ? Is there not ground to plead, that it 
'brings a release from the oppressive cares of 
the world ; and sooths the mind with a gentle 
satis&ction, which is not to be found amidst 
the toils of a busy and active life ? 

14. This is an advantage wYucVv ^\^2>!&\. oS. ^ 
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Others, we admit it to ^possess. In beh; 
incessant labor, no man contends. Occas 
release from toil, and indulgence of ea? 
what nature demands, and virtue allows, 
what we assert is, that nothing is so gre 
enemy to the lively and spirited enjoy me 
life, as a relaxed and indolent habit of mir 

15. He who knows not what it is to I 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The felici 
human life, depends on the regular proseci 
of some laudable purpose or object, which 1 
awake and enlivens all our powers. ^ Our 
piness consists in the pursuit, much more 
in the attainment, of any temporal good, 
is agreeable ; but it is only from precedir 
bors, that rest acquires its true relish. \ 
the mind is suffered to remain in continue 
action, all its powers decay. It soon langu 
and sickens ; and the pleasures which it pi 
sed to obtain from rest, end in tediousnes: 
insipidity. 

16. To this, let that miserable set of 
bear witness, who, after spending great pa 
rtieir life in active industry, have retired to 
they fancied was to be a pleasing ^oy me 
themselves, in wealthy inactivity, and prof 
repose. Where they expected to find an 
ium, tfiey have found nothing but a drearj 
comfortless waste. TMieir days have drai 
on, in uniform languor ; with the melanc 
remembrance often returning, of the che 
hours they passed^ when they were engagi 
the honest business, and labors of the w 

17. We appeal to every one who ha 
least knowledge or observatioTi ol Y\fe, >\\^ 
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he busy, or the idle, have the most agreeable 
atijoyment of themselves ? Compare them in 
keir families. Compare them in the societies 
irith which they mingle ; and remark, which of 
iiem discover most cheerfulness and gaiety, 
irhich possess the most regular flow of spirits ; 
iiiiose temper is most equal; whose good hu- 
mor, most unclouded. While the active and 
dil^nt both enliven, and enjoy society, the 
idle are not only a burden to themselves, but a 
harden to those with whom they are connected ; 
t nuisance to all whom they oppress with their 
company. 

18. Enough has now been said to convince 
every thinking person, of the folly, the guilt, 
and the misery, of an idle state, l^et these ad- 
aonitions stir us up to exert ourselves in our 
dt&rent occupations, with that virtuous activity 
which becomes men and christians. Let us 
arise from the bed of sloth ; distribute our 
time with attention and care ; and improve to 
advantage the opportunities which Providence 
has bestowed. 

19. The material business in which our 
several stations engage us, may often prove not 
sufficient to occupy the whole of our time and 
attention. In the life even of busy men, there 
are frequent intervals of leisure. Let them take 
care, that into these, none of the vices of idle- 
ness creep. Let some secondary, some sub- 
sidiary employment, of a feir and laudable kind, 
be always at hand to fill up those vacant spaces 
of life, which too many assign, either to 
cornipting amusements, or. to mere inaction. 
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We ought never to forget, that entire idlenwj 
always borders, either on miser}'^, or on guilt 

20. At the same time, let the course of ow 
employments be ordered in such a manner, XhH 
in carrying them on, we may be also promotin( 
our eternal interest. With the business of th 
w^orld, let us properly intermix the exerciser 
of devotion. By religious duties, and virtuouj 
actions, let us study to prepare ourselves fori 
better world. In the midst of our labors foi 
this life, it ought never to be forgotten,. that \w 
must ^^ first seek the kingdom of God, and hii 
righteousness ; and give diligence to make oui 
calling and election sure :'' otherwise, ho¥ 
active soever we may seem to be, our whofc 
activity will prove only a laborious idleness : wi 
shall appear in the end, to have been busy-tn 
no purpose, or to a purpose worse than none 

21. Then only we fulfil the proper charac 
ter of christians, when we join that pfous zea 
which becomes us as the servants of God, witl 
that industry which is required of us, as go« 
members of society ; when, according to th 
exhortation of the apostle, we are found " no 
slothful in business,'' and, at the same time 
" fervent in spirit, "^icrving the Lord.'' 

Least Contemptible Faculties.«.Sy8tcm....Very.....GeTilu8.. 

Bodilj Embarrassment.....Scripture....Unhappily...rAllowable.. 

Multiplied.... JD^c/c«f ? Latent ? Fraudulent ? Insipidity ? Eh 
um ? Sensual f Nuisance P Unioary ? Subsidiary ? Insidious ? 

(CThe Compiler would here remark, that among the word 
selected and an'anged at the close of each section, Uiose whic 
are printed in Italics are desig^ned for definition. 
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- I. No other dispofttion or turn of mind so 
totally unfits a man for all the social offices of 
^fe as indolence. An idle man is a mere blank 
Bn the creation ; he seems made for no end, and 
fives to no purpose. He cannot engage him-, 
felf in any employment or profession, because 
Slie will never have diligence enough to follow it : 
4e can succeed in no undertaking, for, he will 
*4iever pursue it : he must be a bad husband, 
^ther, and relation, for, he will not take the 
|kast pains to preserve his wife, children, and 
/fimilyy from starving ; and he must be a 
worthless friend, for, he would not draw his 
hand from his ix)Som, though to prevent the 
<lestruction of the universe. 

2. If he is born poor, he will remain so all his 
Kfe, which he will probably end in a ditch or at 
-tte gallows : if he embarks in trade, he will be 
a bankrupt : and, if he is a person of fortune, 
his stewards will acquire immense estates, and 
he himself perhaps will die in the fleet. It 
should be considered, that nature did not bring 
us into the world in a state of perfection, but 
has left us in a capacity of improvement ; which 
would seem to intimate, that we should labor 
to render ourselves excellent. 

3. Very few are such absolute idiots as not 
to be able to become at least decent, if not em- 
inent, in their several stations, by unwearied and 
keen application : nor are there any possessed 
of such transcendent genius and abilities as to 
render all pains and diligence unnecessary. 
Perseverance will overcome difficulties which, 
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at firsi, appear insuperable ; and it is amazinj 
to consider how great and numerous obstaclci 
may be removed by a continual attention to anj 
particular point. "^ 

4. There is not, in the world, a more usd 
less idle animal than he who contents himsq 
with being merely a gentleihan. He iias4 
estate, therefore he will not endeavor to acqoivl 
knowledge : he is not to labor in any vocatioq 
therefore he will do nothing. But the misSat 
tune is, that there is no such thing in natural 
a negative virtue, and that absolute idleness i 
impracticable. 

5. He, who does no good, must certain^ 
do misi'hief ; and the niind, if it is not stora 
with useful knowledge, will certainly become i 
magazine of nonsense and trifles. Wherefore 
a gentleman, though he is not obliged to ri« 
to open his shop, or work at his trade, shout 
always find some ways of employing his tini 
to advantage. If he makes no advances ii 
wisdom, he will become more and more a slav 
to folly ; and he that does nothing, because b 
has nothing to do, will become vicious am 
abandoned, or, at best, ridiculous and cm 
temptible. 

6. I do not know a more melancholy objec 
than a man- of an honest heart and fine natura 
abilities, whose good qualities are thus destroyet 
by indolence. Such a person is a constant plagui 
to all his friends and acquaintance, with all tb 
means in his pojver of adding to their happi 
ness ; and suflPers himself to take rank amonj 
the lowest characters, when he might rende 
himself conspicuous among the highest* 
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7. Nobody is more universally beloved and 
more universally avoided than my friend Care- 
less. He is a humane man, who never did a be- 
neficent action, and a man of unsli:4ken integrity, 
on whom it is impossible to depend. With the 
best head, and the best heart, he regulates his 
conduct in the most absurd manner, and fre- 
quently injures his friends ; for, whoever ne- 
glects to do justice to himself must inevitably 
vprong those with whom be is connected ; and 
it is by no meaits a true maxiin, that an idle 
man hurts nobody but himself. 

8. Virtue, then, is not to be considered in 
die light of mere innocence, or abstaining from 
harm, but as the exertion of our faculties in 
doing good ; as Titus, when he had let a day 
slip^undistinguished by some act of virtue, cried 
put, " I have lost a day !'^ If we regard our 
dme in this light, how many days shall we look 
back upon as irretrievably lost ! and to how nar- 
row a compass would such a method of calcu- 
lation frequently reduce the longest life ! 

9. If we were to number our days, according 
IS we have applied them to virtue, it would oc- 
ca^iion strange revolutions in the manner of reck- 
oning the ages of men. We should see some 
few arrived to a good old age in the prime of 
their youth, and meet with several young 
persons of fourscore. 

10. Agreeably to this way of thinking, I re- 
member to have met wixh the epitaph of an aged 
man four years old, dating his existence from 
the time of his reformation from evil courses. 
The mscriptions on most tomb-stones com- 
memorate no acts of virtue peiCorivvtOL Vi^j x\\^ 

4 
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persons. who lie under them, but only recor^ 
that ihey were born one day and died anothd 
But I would fain have those people, whose livj 
have been useless, rendered of some servid 
after their deaths, by afiFording lessons of il 
struction and morality to those they lea^ 
behind them. 

11. Wherefore I could wish, that in ever 
parish, several acres were marked out for a ng 
and spacious burying ground, in which evei 
person, whose remains are there depositei 
sshould have a small stone laid over them, reel 
oning their age, according to the manner i 
which they have improved or abused the tio^ 
allotted them in their lives. In such cii 
cumstances, the plate on the coffin might f 
the highest panegyric which the deceased ecu) 
receive ; and a little square stone inscribed witl 
he died aged eighty years, would be a noble 
eulogium than all the lapidary adulation i 
modern epitaphs. connoisseur. 

Social Pursue Ditch Intimate Idiot Any.....Abifiti 

Merely Magazine Ridiculous Injuries Burying.^£j 

taph.. ..Lapidary ? Aduiatioft ? Comtnemorate ? Beneficent ? J 
retrievabty ? Comfiicuoug ? Panegyric ? 

SECTION 3. 

THE GENERAL FAULTS TO WHICH YOUTH AB 
LIABLE IN READING; TOGETHER WITH DIRK 
TIONS HOW TO AVOID THEM. 

I. Some read in too low a voice, and soil 
too loud. To avoid this, consider whethi 
your voice be naturally too low or too loin 
and correct it accord ini*;!}'^ in your O'dinary coi 
versation, by which means you will be bert< 
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to correct it in reading. The art of ^ov- 
g the voice con^sts very much in cau- 
ly avoiding these two extremes^ at least 
»ught first to be attc^nded to ; and to efiect 
[ know of no better rule than carefully to 
; the elevation and strength of your voice 
5 number of persons you read to, the na- 
Df the subject, and the size of the room. 

Another fault in reading is^ a thick, hasty, 
jring voice. When a person mumbles, 
or swallows the words — that is, leaves out 
syllables in the long words, and never pro- 
ccs some of the short ones at all, but hur- 
n without any care to be heard distinctly, or 
vt his words their full sound, or his hearers 
all sencsc-of them, it is generally owing to 
i habit uncorrected ; to avoid which, ac- 
)xa yourself both in conversation and read- 
;o pronounce everj' word distinct ViViA clear. 

Another fault isy speaking too quick. 
e is scarce any fault more common than 
especially among young persons, who im- 
t they can read well, and are not afraid of 
J siopt in their career by the unexpected 
mention of any hard word. No bad habit 
le voice is perhaps, conquered with more 
ulty, though one would imagine nothing lo 
ore' easy. This manner is more admissible 
1 reading a newspaper, where there is but 
matter that deserves attention, but is very 
oper in books of instruction, or the Holy 
ptures, when the solemnity of the subject, 
le weight of the sense demands a particular 
rd. 

To avoid this, observe with what deliber- 
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ation some converse and read, and how full 
sound ihcy give to every word, and endeavo 
to imitate them. Do not affect to contract yod 
words (as some do) or run nvo into one. Attcflj 
diligently to the sense, weight, and propricd 
of every sentence you read, and of everj' en 
phatical word in it. This will not only be a 
advantage to yourself, but a double one to you 
hearers ; for it will at once give them time t 
take the sense, and excite their attention who 
they see yours is fixed. 

5. T/ie next fault to be noticed is speakinj 
too slow. Some are apt to read in a heavj 
droning, sleepy way, and through mere care 
lessness, make pauses at improper places. Bii 
a too slow way of reading is a fault very rarel 
to be found. 

' 6. Another is an irregular or uneven voice 
that is when the voice rises or falls by fits aw 
starts, or when it is elevated or depressed, un 
naturally, or unseasonably, without regard t 
sense or stops, or always beginning a sentenc 
w ith a high voice and concluding it with a loi 
one — a mere mechanical way of reading. 

7. Opposite to this is a flat, dull, unifon 
tone of voice, w ithout emphasis or cadence, c 
any regard to the sense or subject of what i 
read : this is a habit w^hich children who hav 
been used fo read their lessons by way of tas 
arc very apt to fall into and retain as they groi 
up. 

8. The greatest and most common fault c 
all is, reading vo'ith a tone. No habit is mor 
easy to be contracts d than this, or more hard t 
be conquered. The unnatural tones in readin] 
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king are of various kinds, and are very 
'ul to persons of taste and judgment ; 
ive a singing tone^ some a squeaking 
thers an odd wliimsical whining tone 

to themselves, and not to be described, 
at it is laying the emphasis on Avords 
lo not require or deserve it. 
fo avoid the four last mentioned JaultSy 
y rule is to endeavor to speak- with the 
ise and freedom as you would do on the 
ibject in conversation. We nevdr hear 
converse in a tone. In commen con- 
n we speak in a natural voice, with prop- 
it and emphasis ; yejt young people gen- 
as soon as they begin to read serious 
ious books, immediately assume a stiff, 
d and unnatural tone. In reading then, 
o your subject, and deliver it just in 

manner as you would do if you were 
of it. 

This is the great, general and most im- 

rule of all, which if carefully observed 
Tect not only this, but almost all the 
lults of bad pronunciatibn, and give you 
, decent, graceful deKvery, agreeably to 
iiles on the subject ; for however we are 
transgress them in reading, we follow 
iturally ami easy enough in conversation; 
Idren will tell a story with .all the natural 
and beauties of pronunciation, however 
rd they may read the same out of a book, 
erefore advisable in reading, to begin 
ose books wfuch are Written in ^ familiar 
at comes nearest to that of common con- 

)n. 

4^' 
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11. As to poetry, very few indeed an 
be found who do it justice. The general £ 
is, reading it in a measured tone of voice^ 
avoid which pay particular attention to 
meaning of the writer, and to the preccd 
remarks and directions for the proper read 
of prose. 

Very Owing Mere Awkward Writcr.«..S wallow 

\ihiintUial^,,,,Aum\asih\G..:.Emphasi€ ? Cadence? Accent? Pr 

SEcrioy 4» 
THE SEASONS. 

1. Among the great blessings and wonden 
the creation, may be classed the regularities 
times and seasons^ Immediately after the fie 
the sacred promise was made to man, that so 
time, and harvest, cold and heat, summer i 
winter, day and night, should continue to 
very end ^f all tilings. Accordingly, in obc 
ence to that promise, the rotation is con^ai 
presenting us with some useful and agreea 
alteration ; and all the pleasing novelty of 
arises from these natural changes : nor are 
less indebted to them for many of its solid cc 
forts» 

2. It has been frequently the task of the m 
alist and poet, to mark, in polished periods, 
particular charms and conveniences of ev 
change ; and indeed, such discriminate obs 
vations upon natural variety, cannot be un< 
lightful ; since the blessing, which every moi 
Brings along with it, is a fresh instance of 
wisdom and bounty of that Providence, wh 
regulates the glories of die year. 
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We glow as we contemplate ; we feel a 
ensity to adore, whilst we enjoy. In the 
of seed-sowing, it is a season of confidences 
;rain which the husbandman trusts to the 
m of the earth shall, happily, yield its seven 
rewards. Spring presents us with a scene 
v^ely expectation. That which was before 
i, begins now to discover signs of success- 
egetation. 

The laborer observes the change, and an- 
itcs the harvest : he watches the progress 
iture, and smiles at her influence ; while 
nan of contemplation walks forth with the 
ing, amidst the fragrance of flowers, and 
uses of plenty ; nor returns to his cottage 
arkness closes the scene upon his e}'e. 

Then cometh the harvest, when the 
wish is satisfied, and the granaries of na- 
are loaded with the means of life, even to 
:ury of abundance. The powers of lan- 
e are unequal to the description of this 
J season. It is the carnival of nature : 
ihd shade, coolness and quietude, cheerful- 
and melody, love and gratitude, unite to 
IT every scene of summer delightful. 

The division of light and darkness is one 
kC kindest efforts of omnipotent wisdom* 
and night yield us contrary blessings ; and^ 
2 same time, assist each other, by giving 
lustre to the delights of both. Amidst the 
of day, and bustle of life, how could we 
I ? Amidst the gloom of darkness, how 
i we labor ? 

How wise, how benignant, then, is the 
er division ! The hours of light are ada^t- 
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ed to activity ; and those of darkness, tc 
Ere the day is passed, exercise and natur 
pare lis for the pillow ; and by the tim 
the morning returns, we are again able to 
it with a smile. Thus, every season I 
charm peculiar to itself; and every mc 
affords some interesting innovation. 

M^LMO: 

Great....Season8....Heat....SorKi....Carnival....Cottage \ 

Granaries Fragrance ? " Ditcriminate ? Anticipates ? < 

tent? Benignant? 

SECl'JON 5. 

YOUTH THE PROPER SEASON FOR GaA 
KNOWLEDGE, AND FORMING RELIG 
HABITS. 

1. The duty which young people c 
their instructors, cannot be better shown 
in the effect which the instructions they r< 
have ppon them. They would do well, 
fore, to consider the advantages of an ear 
tentioh to these two, things, both of gre 

i' portance, knowledge and religion. 

2. The great use of knowledge, in 
various branches, (to which the learne< 
guages are generally considered as an intr 
tion) is to free the mind from the preji 
of ignorance ; and to giv6 it juster and 
enlarged conceptions, than are the mere g 
of rude nature. By reading, we add the 
rience of others to our own. ' It is tl 
provement of the mind chiefly, that mak< 
difference between man and man ; and 
one man a real superiority over another. 

3. Besides, the mind must be emp 
The lower orders of men have their alt 
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QQUch engrossed by those employments, in 
irhich the necessities of life engage them : and 
I is happy tliat they have. Labor staiids in the 
foom of education ; and fills up those vacancies 
(if mind, which, in a state of idleness, would 
lie engrossed by vice. And if they, who have 
more leisure, do not substitute something in 
fle room of this, their minds also will become 
Ac prey of vice ; and the more so, as they have 
fibe means to indulge it more in their power. 

L4. A vacant mind is exactly that house 
entioned in the gospel, which the devil found 
empty. In he entered ; and taking with him 
[seven other spirits more wicked than himself, 
they took possession. It is an undoubted 
truth, that one vice indulged, introduces oth- 
ere; and that each succeeding vice becomes 
more depraved. 

5. If then the mind must be employed, 
iwhat can fill up its vacuities more rationally 
than the acquisition of knowledge ? Let us 
therefore thank God for the opportunities he 
has afforded us ; and not turn into a curse 
those means of leisure, which might become so 
great a blessing. 

6. But however necessary to us knowledge 
may be, religion, we know, is infinitely more 
50. The one adorns a man, and gives him, it 
is true, superiority, and rank in life ; but the 
other is absolutely essential to his happiness. 
In the midst of youth, health, and abundance, 
he world is apt to appear a very gay and pleas- 
ng scene ; it engages our desires ; and, in a 
legrce satisfies them also. 

7. But it is wisdom to consider, that a time 
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wjll com^, when youth, health, and fortui 
will all Fail us : and if disappointment and vc 
ntion do net sour our taste for pleasure, at le 
sickness and infirmities will destroy it.' 
these gloomy seasons, and, above all, atl 
approach of death, what will become of us wi 
out religion? When this world fails, wb 
shall we fly, if we expect no refuge in anothe 
Without holy hop^ in God, and resignation 
his will, and trust in him for deliverance, w; 
is there that can secure u^ against the evils 
life ? 

8. The great utility therefore of knowld 
and religion being thps apparent, it is liigl 
incumbent upon us to pay a studious attenti 
to them in our youth. If we do not, it is mi 
than probable that we shall never do it: that 
shall grow old in ignorance, by neglecting ' 
one ; and old in vice, by neglecting the oth 

9. For improvement in knowledge, yoi 
is certainly the fittest season. The mind is tl 
ready to receive any impression. It is f 
from all that care and attention which, in ri 
age, the affairs of life bring with them. 1 
memory too is stronger and better able to 
quire the rudiments of knowledj^ ; and as 
mind is then void of ideas, it is more suitec 
those parts of learning which are conversam 
words. 

10. Besides,' there are sometimes in yo 
a modesty and ductility, ^vhich, in advan< 
years, if those years especidlly have Ix-en 
a prey to ignorance, become self- sufiiciency ( 
prejudice ; and these effectually bar up all 
inlets to knowledge. But, above all, unl 
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its of attention and application are_ early 
led, we shall scarcely acquire them after- 
ds. The inconsiderate youth seldom re- 
ts upon this ; nor knows his lo*^s, till he 
>ws also that it cannot be retrieved. 
.1. Nor is youth more the season to ac- 
re knowledge, than to form religious halDits. 
s a great point to get habit on the side of vir- 
: it will make every thing smooth and easy, 
e earliest principles are generally the most 
ing ; and those of a religious cast are seldom 
oliv lost. 

L2. Though the temptations of the world 
y, now and then, draw the well-principled 
ith aside ; yet his principles being continu- 
' at war with his practice, there is hope, that 
the end the better part may overcome the 
cse, and bring on a reformation : whereas he, 
6 has suffered habits of vice to get posses- 

I of his youth, has little chance of being 
lught back to a sense of religion. 

L3, In the common course of things it can 
?ly happen. Some calamity must rouse him. 
must be awakened by a storm, or sltep for 
r. How much better is it then to make that 
V to us, which we know, is best ! And to 

II those habits now, which hereafter we shall 
;h we had formed ! 

L4. There are persons, who would restrain 
.ith from iml^iiiing any religious principles, 
they can judge for themselves ; lest they 
aiid imbibe prejudice tor truth. But 'why 
>uld not the same caution be used in science 
3 ; and the n^inds of vouth left void of all 
pressions ? The experiment, I fear^ in both 
e^, ivould be dangerous. 
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ed to activity ; and those of darkness, to reisl^ 
Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature pi 
pare us for the pillow ; and by the time thai 
the morning returns, we are again able to me< ' 
it with a smile. Thus, every season has 
charm peculiar to itself; and every momen£j 
affords some interesting innovation. s 

M^LMOTH. . J 

Great Sea8ons....Heat....Solid....Carnival....Cottage.....Sceti€^ 

Granaries Fragrance ? ' DUcriminate ? Anticipates ? Omnipc ' 

tent? Benignant? 

t 

SECrjON 5. 

YOUTH THE PROPER SEASON FOR GAINING 
KNOWLEDGE, AND FORMING RELIGIOUS , 

HABITS, '- 

■,t 

1. The duty which young people owe to. 
their instructors, cannot be better shovvn, thah: 
in the effect which the instructions they receive 
have upon them. They would do well, there*, 
fore, to consider the advantages of an early at- 
tention to tliese two, things, both of great im- 

w portance, knowledge and religion. 

2. The great use of knowledge, in all its 
various branches, (to which the learned lan-» 
guages are generally considered as an introduc- 
tion) is to free the mind from the prejudices 
of ignorance ; and to giv6 it juster and more 
enlarged conceptions, than are the mere gro^vth 
of rude nature. By reading, we add the expe* 
rience of others to our own. ' It is the im- 
provement of the mind chiefly, that makes the 
difference between man and man ; and ^ves 
one man a real superiority over another. 

3. Besides, the mind must he employed. 
The lower orders of men V\'a\e \\mr catjention 
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19. But if we cultivate our minds in youth, 
un habits of attention and industry, of virtue 
I sobriety, we shall find ourselves well pre- 
ed to act our future parts in life ; and what 
jve all things ought to be oiu* care, by gain- 
* this coiTfunand over ourselves, we shall be 
fo able, as we get forward in the world, to 
i^t every new temptation, as soon as it 

^rs. GILPIN. 

'acancies.... Engrossed Vacuities Leisure Satisfies...J£s- 

ially..^.Prejudice Earliest Whercas....Fruit....InfirTnitie9.t.. 

Ticved? Ductility? Sauntered? Dissolute? Infallibly? 

SECTION 6. 

USEFUL HINTS, 

Jl. ' llemember that time is money. He 
It can earn ten shillings a day by his labor, 
d goes abroad, or sits idle one half of that day, 
^gh he spends but sixpence during his di- 
rsion or idleness, ought not to reckon that the 
ly expense ; he has really spent, or rather 
rown away five shillings besides. 

2. Remember that credit is money. If a 
an lets his money lie in my hands after it is 
ic, he gives me the interest, or so much as I 
m make of it during that time. This amounts 
' a considerable sum when a man has good 
kI large credit, and makes good use of it. 

3. Remember that money is of a prolific 
ioeratiiig nature. Money can beget money, 
d its offspring can beget more, and so on. 
ive shillings turned is six ; turned again, it is 
'vcn and three pence ; and so on till it becomes 
hundred pounds. The more ibere Vs o^ \X, 

5 
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the more it produces every turning, so 
the profits rise quicker and quicker. He 
murders a crown, destroys all that it might 
produced, even scores of pounds. 

4. Remember that six pounds a year isi 
groat a day. For this little sum, which 
daily wasted either in time or expense, ui 
ceived, a man of credit may, on his owaj 
curity, have the constant possession and UJ 
a hundred pounds. So much in stock, 
ly turned by an industrious man, produces 
advantage. 

5. Remember this saying, " The 
paymaster is lord of another man's purse." 
that is known to pay punctually and exactlj 
the time he promises, may at any time, ai 
any occasion, raise all the money his 
can spare. This is sometimes of great 
After industry and frugality, nothing contrii 
more to the raising of a young man in the w< 
than punctuality and justice in all his dealii 
therefore never keep borrowed money an 
beyond the time you promised, lest a disap] 
ment shut up your friend's purse for ,ever.- 

6. The most trifling actions that effect a man 
credit are to be regarded. The sound of yo 
hammer at five in the morning, or nine at nigl 
heard by a creditor, makes him easy six moni 
longer ; but if he sees you at a billiard-table, 
hears your voice at a tavern, when you sboi 
be at work, he sends for his money the nc 
day ; demands it before he can receive it ii 
lump. It shews, besides, that you are mind 
of what you owe ; it makes you appear a ca 
ful, as well as an honest man, and that still 

creases your credit. 
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Beware of thinking all your own that 
>ssess, and of living accordingly. It is a 
je that many people who have credit fall 

To prevent this keep an exact account, 
me time, both of your expenses and your 
c. If you take the pains at first to men- 
be particulars, it will have this good ef- 
you will discover how wonderfully small 
y expenses mount up to large sums, and 
iiscern what might have been, and may 
e future be saved, without occasionirg 
reat inconvenience. • 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire 
IS plain as the way to market. It depends 
y on two words, industry and frugality ; 
5, waste neither time nor money, but make 
est use of both. Without industry and 
lity nothing will do, and with them every 
. He that gets all he can honestly, and 
all he gets, (necessary expenses excepted) 
certainly become rich, if that Being who 
•ns the world, to whcm all should took for 
>sing on their honest endeavors, doth not, 

wise providence, otherwise determine. 

FRANKLIN. 



......Goes Ought....IntereBt....Groat Spare Money...... 

L....0we Frugality. 

sEcrioy 7, 
TOM RESTLESS.— A STORY. 

*^A flitting stone gathers no moss," so says 
roverb, and it is true. Activity is not suf- 
t to insure success, unless it be directed 
e invariable end. The desultory bustle 
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of unsteady minds is only labor in vaiii. 
pathy that leads to respectability and wei 
must be pursued through all its asperities 
obliquities, if you wish to reach the objec 
view. The traveller wha turns aside toga 
every flower, or who sometimes hurries 
sometimes loiters, will find himself distance 
last by those who calmly pace on, and are 
iher diverted by difficulties, nor attracted 
every casual appearance of temporary pleas 

2. Tom R'.stlcss was one of the cleve 
boys at tl;e school where he was brought 
He outstripped his companions, wheneve; 
g-ave himself the trouble to enter into con 
tition with them. At play-learning — e 
l)ursuit he engaged in, he carried away the [ 
of superiority : but all his motions were ir 
ular ; and long continued application to 
business was his avei^ion and contempt. 

3. From school he was removed into 
counting-house of a West India mere! 
His relations augured well of his succes 
commerce, from his known talent^ and acti 
In any situation he niight have shone; bi 
chose rather to dazzle for a moment, tha 
preserve a clear and steady light. He bee 
master of all the routine of the counting-b 
in less than twelve months. 

4. Why, thought our hero, should h< 
longer confined to ledgers and \vaste-bo( 
Here he had nothing more to learn. His s 
itations to be permitted to take a tra 
voyage, for the benefit of his employer, c 
came both the merchant and his own relaci 
He was soon equipped^ and set sail for 
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»t Indies* in raptures at the idea of seeing 
world.- A storm, which he had to encoun- 
befort clearing the channel, gave Tom no 
jr filvorabte opinion of the felicity of a sailor's 
i but the storm vanished, and with it, his 
se of danger and uneasiness. 
k The remainder of the voyage was barren 
xcurrences. He landed in due time on the 
lod of Jamaica, to which the vessel was 
md ^ and, in consequence of his eagerness 
yisit the new scenes which presented them- 
ires, his hurry, and his neglect of proper 
;cautions, he soon fell sick of the endemial 
or. of the West Indies ; and with difficulty 
aped with his life. Our adventurer now 
jan to reflect on his imprudence ; regretted 
havihg left the counting-house to encounter 
?less dangers ; and began to form resolutions 
checking his natural propensity for change. 
5. The vow, formed in illness and under 
traiiit, is seldom observed when health and 
My return. Tom felt all the vagaries of his 
ural disposition as soon as he recovered* 
: made himself speedily acquainted with the 
nagemertt of sugar-plantations, and with the 
est- India trade in general. But, as he had a 
ut of benevolence and not of stone, the task- 
ster met with his unqualified detestation — 
: situation of the slave awakened his most 
lerous feelings. 

7. He soon became disgusted with a traffic 
which blood was shed without pity, and 
lips were the reward of toil. He saw the 
p freighted with pleasure, and bade adieu to 
islands? without regret, HJ£Yv2L'3i^^^^^asv% 
5^ 
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voyage — returned full of information, and 
obtained the credit of prudent and dcxl 
conduct ; but he was skk of what he had 
and, for once, goodness of principle cons] 
with versatility of disposition to make 
relinquish this branch of commerce* 

8. But there were numerous other avei 
to wealth in the mercantile profession ! Ti 
had not Tom been tired of the whde, 
might have selected parts, that would have 
cd almost any taste. For some time, howei 
he had set his heart on being a soldier. Wl 
his connexions found that his resolution in 
respect could not be shaken, they procui 
liberation from his original engagements, afljl 
purchased a pair of colors for him. '' ^ 

9. He joined his regiment, which wi 
quartered in the country ; strutted in a lacd 
coat and cockade ; and thought himself tb 
happiest fellow alive. So he was for a fei 
weeks — but here he found that he had litdc t 
learn, and less to practise ; and his mind re 
volted at the idea of quiet. Tom was tn 
impatient of inactivity — he found it necessar 
to be doing something ; and in conformity t 
this principle, though against the remonstrance 
of his friends, he exchanged into a regimei 
just about to sail for the East Indies. 

10. A new scene^ and a new quarter of tf 
globe again pleased and attracted his fenc] 
He anticipated the greatest felicity in prospei 
from this new change ; but fortune determine 
otherwise. The ship in which he had embarl 
cd was wrecked on the Maldivia Islands. K 
preserved life by swimming ; but could sa^ 
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7. Beware of thinking all your own that 
possess, and of living accordingly. It is a 

^take that many people who have credit fall 

To prevent this keep an exact account, 

some time, both of your expenses and your 

m\Q. If you take the pains at first to men- 

the particulars, it will have this good ef- 

; you will discover how wonderfully small 

[ffing expenses mount up to large sums, and 

discern what might have been, and may 

the future be saved, without occasioning 

)y great inconvenience. * 

8. In short, the way to wealth, if you desire 
is as plain as the way to market. It depends 

liefly on two words, industry and frugality ; 

It is, waste neither time nor money, but make 
best use of both. Without industry and 

igality nothing will do, and with them every 

Jing. He that gets all he can honestly, and 
jives all he gets, (necessary expenses excepted) 
nil certainly become rich, if that Being who 
^vems the world, to whcm all should look for 

blessing on their honest endeavors, doth not, 
in his wise providence, otherwise determine. 

FRANKLIN. 



£am...».Goe8 Ought Interest Groat Spare Money...». 

liUlstfd.....Owe.~..Frugality. 

sEcriotr 7. 
TOM RESTLESS.— A STORY. 

1. ** A flitting stone gathers no moss," so says 
Ehe proverb, and it is true. Activity is not suf- 
ficient to insure success, unless it be directed 
to one in variabJe end. The desulloiv bw^\k. 
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He veered on another taok with no bettei 
cess, as he wished it to be believed* At I 
no person, except himsielf, knew the tlir 
of the shore they had left* 

15. Night conung on, he steered ^^4] 
compass, and kept his companions in-goc 
mor bv telling them there was no danj 
their landing next morning. In the i 
while ht made the best of thd-wind an 
time ; and, as no one could presume to 
the couiae of the ves^ but himself, all 
fearful of: interfering-*— and on the third c! 
providentially- landiDi near cape Comoriii. 

16. Thctice our hero undertook a long 
ney to- fort St. George, where he was 
replaced in his rank ; and sent with a d 
ment against one of the cout^ry powers wl 
just revoked* Captain Restless, as we s 
nowfcall him, belkved with abundant r 
tion : success crowned the endeavors 
country ; and he was rapidly rising in hi: 
professicm, when he oiice more became dii 
fied and disgusted with it, because he wa 
fined to a garrison, while the range of the 
peninsula would scarcely have gratifie 
roving ambitioh..: 

17. As he had behaved with bravery 
evinced a fertMity of resources on every 
geney^ he was allowed to sell out,, though 
concern for his loss ; and the very next d 
eatiered oa board a ship bound to China 
no other view than to ascertain . wheth< 
Clunese women have smaller feet than th 
ropeans from nature or art, and to drink I 
be tenaed ih at the fousitoiu*bt^^ 
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He had no sooner arrived in China, 
ke mshed to survey the country ; but he 
sarly forfeited his life by the attempt. A 
ry not to be seen had no charms for Cap- 
Lestless, and he returned in an Indian ship, 
I was sailing for Europe, as wise as he 
but with a very unfavorable opinion of 
se hospitality, though he ought to have 
justice to its policy. 

On reaching the cape of Good Hope, 
termined to proceed no farther, till he had 
i the Hottentots ; and ascertained some 
Xi their natural history. It would be end- 
;o enumerate all his adventures in this 
n* of the globe. Sometimes he was reduc- 
the greatest distress and danger ; but his 
uity always brouglit him oflF. At last he 
1 in England — found his father was no 
. and, in consequence, took possession of 
itrimony. 

It might have been Supposed his ad- 
res would now have terminated, and that 
>uld have been happy in the enjoyment of 
uiet which fortune allowed him to possess, 
ich thing : he had never made the tour of 
pe and h^ was determined not to sit down 
ountry gentleman, till he had visited the 
lent. He soon reached Paris : here he 
I to display his usual activity ; he could 
?r be idle nor usefully employed. 

He began with uttering some specuW- 

rinions, by the adoption of which he con- 
that the French government might be 
improved, and the country niade one of the 
desirable in the world, rot tVvcw^ Vv^n^3&^ 
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speedily rewarded with a lodging in the Basti 
After a close confinement of five yearlSj he 
liberated, but the hardships he had underL 
ruined his health, and he died at Paris, in a 
weeks after he had recovered his liberty. 

22. Reflection. The heedless career of T( 
Restless will, I hope, instruct the young m 
to give way to a roving and unsettled turn 
mind. He might have been happy, he mi| 
have been honored, in any situation, had 
steadily pursued one object, but he ren 
himself miserable by a romantic search after 
did not know what. 

23. Never, on slight grounds, relinqui 
the station in which you are first placed. 
you once deviate from the track intended 
you, it is no easy matter to recover it. It 
therefore wise to opposQ the first irregular 
lies of the mind. The road of life will be 
when once you have obtained a mastery a 
yourself. mavoh. 

Flitting Moss Obliquities....Loiters Calmly ....Ledger.*^ 

Waste-book Vojage Freight Swimming.. ..Mariner.— U 

quor Adventures Usual Ingratiate ? Augured ? Fagaria-l 

JPeniruula ? Fatrlmony P Nautic? Casual ? Versatility ? Ftxm 



SECTION 8. 



CRUELTY TO INSECTS. 



1. A certain youth indulged himself in tlw 
cruel entertainment oftorturing and killing flies 
He tore off their wings and legs, and Aen watch 
ed, with pleasure, their impotent efforts to es 
cape from him. Sometimes he collected i 
number of them together, and crushed them a 
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to death ; glorying like many a celebrated 
in the devastation he committed. 

Alexis remonstrated with him, in vain, 
lis barbarous conduct. He could not per- 
e him to believe Aat flies are capable of 
and have a right, no less than ourselves, 
e, liberty, and enjoyment. The signs of 
y, which, when tormented, they express, 
he quick and various contortions of their 
^, he neither understood, nor would at- 
to. 

Alexis had a microscope ; and he de- 
his companion, one day, to examine a 
: beautiful and surprising animal. Mark, 
he, how it is studded from head to tail with 
L and silver, and its body all over beset with 
nost curious bristles ! The head contains a 
of lively eyes, encircled with silver hairs ; 
:he trunk consists of two parts, which fold 
each other. 

The whole body is ornamented with 
les and decorations, which surpass all the 
ries of dress, in the courts of the gieatest 
:es. Pleased and astonished with what he 
the youth was impatient to know the name 
properties of this wonderful animal. It was 
drawn from the magnifier ; and when of- 
l to his naked eye, proved to be a poor fly 
;h had been the victim of his wanton 

Ity. PERCIVAL. 



iiring Glo!7ing*...Flies Bristles Magnifier Bodies 

tcope ? C9ntortions ? Impotent P Wanton ? 
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iiicomiptible integrity, his ends were alwaji 
upright, and the means, which he eraployoi 
iiliva3s pure. 

8. He was a politician, to whom wiles wen 
absolutely unknown. When any measure a 
importance was proposed, lie sought inform* 
tion and was ready to hear, without prejudice, 
whatever could be said in relation to the sub 
jcct ; he suspended his judgment till it wi 
necessary to decide ; but after his decision bu 
been thus deliberately made, it was seldom sha 
ken, and he was as active and iiersevering ir 
executing, as he h;id been cool in forming it 

'J. He possessed an innate and unassumiif 
modesty, which adulation would liave ofiended 
which the plaudits of millions could not betm 
into indiscretion, and (vliicli was blended witt 
a high sense of pcrsonaldignity.anda just con. 
scioiisness of the respect, nhich is due to station' 

10. With regard to the religious charactera 
General Washington there have been diiTercDl 
opinions. In the extracts from some of his 
private Itttcis, which have been published bj 
the historian of his life, the name of the Supreiw 
Being is once or twice introduced in a manner 
which in common conversation is deemed ir 
reverent. It is also undt-rstood, that in a ft* 
instances during the war, particularly when be 
met General Lee retreating in the battle o 
Monmouth, his language was unguarded in tlui 
respect. 

11. It may not be impossible, that a goot 
man in a moment of extreme irritation shouh 
utter a profane expression ; but perhaps it i; 
IcFis possible, that such a man, when his passioi 
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IS passed away, and his sober recollections 
ive returned, should not repent bitterly of his 
reverence to the name of God. 

12. On the other hand. General Washinp^- 
ffi, when at the head of the army, issued pub- 
: orders, calling upon his officers to discoun- 
nance the habit of profanity ; he speaks in his 
ritings of " the pure and benign light of rev- 
ation," and of the necessity of imitating "die 
jarity, humility, and pacific temper of mind, 
hich were the characteristics of the divine Au- 
lor of our blessed religion ;'' he gratefully 
dcnowledged the interpositions of Providence 
i favor of this country ; his life was upright 
id virtuous ; he principally supported an epis- 
3pal church in the neighborhood of Mount 
^emon, vi^here he constantly attended public 
'orship ; during the war he not unfrequently 
Dde ten or twelve miles from camp for the 
enefitof the institutions of religion; and it is 
elieved, that he ever}^ day had his hour of re- 
rement from the world for the purpose of pri- 
ate devotion. 

13. General Washington v^'as blessed with 
bundant wealth, and he was not ignorant of tlie 
leasure of employing it for generous purposes. 
lis style of living was dignified, though he 
maintained the strictest economy. While he 
ras in the army he wrote to the superintendant 
f his estate in the following terms. " Let the 
lospitality of the house be kept up with regard 
the poor. Let no one go hungry away. 

14. If any of this sort of people should be 
n want of com, supply their necessities, pro- 
rided it does not encourage them in idleness. 
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incorniptible integrity, his ends were always 
upright, and the means, which he empIoyed{|j 
always pure. j 

s/ He was a politician, to whom wiles weS! 
absoknely unknown. When any measure <■ 
importance was proposed, he sought inforniil 
lion and was ready to hear, without prejudice^ 
whatever could be said in relation to the suUi 
jcct ; he suspended his judgment till it vrttii 
]icccssar}'to decide ; but after his decision hrit 
been thus deliberately made, it was seldom shft* 
ken, and he was as active and i^ersevering m 
txccutinj^, as he had been cool in forming & 

i>. He possessed an innate and unassuming 
modesty, which adulation would have ofiendcd|i 
wi'iich the plaudits of millions could not betraf 
into indiscretion, and which was blended wim 
a high sense of personal dignity, and a just con- 
sciousness of the respect, which is due to station. 

10. With regard to the religious charactcrof 
General Washington there liave been different 
opinions. In the extracts from some of his 
private letters, which have been published by 
the historian of his life, the name of the Supreme 
Being is once or twice introduced in a manner, 
which in common conversation is deemed ir- 
reverent. It is also understood, that in a few 
instances during the war, particularly when he. 
met General Lee retreating in the battle of 
Monmouth, his language was unguarded in this 
respect. 

11. It may not be impossible, that a good 
man in a moment of extreme irritation should 
utter a i)rofane expression ; but perhaps it is 
less possible, that such a man, when his passion 
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to death ; glorying like many a celebrated 
>, in the devastation he committed. 

2. Alexis remonstrated with him, in vain, 
this barbarous conduct. He could not per- 

lade him to believe jthat flies are capable of 

tin, and have a right, no less than ourselves, 

life, liberty, and enjoyment. The signs of 

ly, which, when tormented, they express, 

the quick and various contortions of their 

lies, he neither understood, nor would at- 

to. 

3. Alexis had a microscope ; and he de- 
his companion, one day, to examine a 

it beautiful and surprising animal. Mark, 

lid he, how it is studded from head to tail with 

ick and silver, and its body all over beset with 

most curious bristles ! The head contains a 
lir of lively eyes, encircled with silver hairs ; 

the trunk consists of two parts, which fold 
rer each other. 

4. The whole body is ornamented with 
plumes and decorations, which surpass all the 
Usuries of dress, in the courts of the greatest 
princes. Pleased and astonished with what he 
saw, the youth was impatient to know^ the name 
and properties of this wonderful animal. It was 
withdrawn from the magnifier ; and when of- 
fered to his naked eye, proved to be a poor fly 
which had been the victim of his wanton 
cruelty. percival. 
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I have no objection to your giving my money 
in charity, when you think it will be well be- 
stow cd ; I mean, it is my desire, that it should 
be done. You are to consider, that neither 
myself nor my wife arc in the way to do thes«f 
good offices." Thus was he beneficent, while 
at the same time he required an exact compli- 
iince with engagements. 

15. On Friday, December 13, 1799, white 
r.ltending to some improvements upon his es- 
tate, he was exposei '^ a light rain, which wet-' 
ted his neck aid hair. Unapprehensive of 
rbngvr he passed the afternoon in his usual | 
manner ; but at night he was seizsed with an 
inflammatory affection of the windpipe. The ! 
disease commenced with a violent ague, accom* 
i'ani' i1 V. ith some pain and a sense of stricture 
i:i i!ic ihroat, a cough, and a difficult degluti- 
tio]i, wliicli were soon succeeded by fever and a 
quick and laborious respiration. 

16. About twelve or fourteen ounces of 
Mood were taken from him. In the morning 
]'\s family physician, doctor Craik, was sent 
ibr ; but the utmost exertions of medical skill 
were applied in vain. The appointed time of 
his death was near. Believing from the com- 
mencement of his complaint, that it would be 
mortal, a few hours before his departure, after 
repeated efforts to be understood, he succeeded 
in expressing a desire, that he might be per- 
mitted to die without being disquieted by una- 
vailing attempts to rescue him from his fate. 

17. After it became impossible to get any 
thing down his throat, he undressed himself and 
went to bed, there to die. To his friend and 
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leir time of service, and having to strui^gle 
>st conlinually with the want of supplies, 
et was able to contend with an adversary 
rior in numbers, well disciplined, and com- 
ly equipped, and was the means of saving 
ounjry. 

The measure of his caution has by 
5 been represented as too abundant ; but 
>metimes formed a plan, which his brave 
;rs thought was too adventurous, and some- 
s contrary to their advice he engaged in 
^ If his name is not rendered illustrious 
)lendid achievements, it is not to be attri- 
i to the want of military enterprise. He 
ucted the war with thkt consummate pru- 
e and wisdom, which the situation of his 
try and the state of his army demanded, 
also possessed a firmness of resolution, 
h neither dangers nor difficulties could 
e. 

In his civil administration he exhibited 

m 

ited proofs of that practical good sense, of 
sound judgment, which is the most valu- 
quality oi the human mind. More than 
he put his whole popularity to hazard in 
uing measures, which were dictated by a 
2 of duty, and which he thought would 
lote the welfare of his country. 

In speculation he was a real republican, 
*rely attached to the constitution of the 
ed States, and to that system of equal, 
ical rights, on which it is founded. Real 
ty, he thought, was to be preserved only 
preserving the authority of the laws, and 
it^ning the energy of government. Of 
6 
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20. Towards his slaves General Washiiig^- 

ton manifested the greatest care and kindness. 

Their servitude lay^with weight upon his niind» 

and he directed in his m ill, that they should be 

emancipated on the decease of his wife. There 

were insuperable difficulties in the way of their 

receiving freedom previously to this event. 

On the death of Mrs. Washington May 22^ 

1802, the estate of General Washington, as he 

had no children, was divided according to his 

will among his and her relations. It amounted 

by his own estimate to more than five hundred 

thousand dollars. 

AMERICAN BIOG. & HISTOR. DIG; 
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SECTION 10. 

CHARACTER OF THE GREAT FOUNDER Op 

CHRISTIANITY. 

■ 'i _ 

1. Never was there on earth any person of 
so extraordinary a character as the Founder o( 
our religion. In him we uniformly see a mild- 
ness, dignity, and composure, and a perfection 
of wisdom and of goodness, that plainly point 
him out as a superior being. But his superi- 
ority was all in his own divine mind. He hiid 
hone of those outward advantages that have dis- 
ti' .guished all other lawgivers. He had no in- 
fluence in the state ; he had no wealth ; he 
aimed at no worldly power. He was the son 
of a carpenter's wife, and he was himself a car- 
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s passed away, and his sober recollections 
.ve returned, should not repent bitterly of his 
reverence to the name of God. 
12. On the other hand, General Washinp:- 
n, when at the head of the army, issued pub- 
i orders, calling upon his officers to discoun- 
nance the habit of profanity ; he speaks in his 
ritings of " the pure and benign light of rev- 
ation," and of the necessity of imitating "the 
larity, humility, and pacific temper of mind, 
hich were the characteristics of the divine Au- 
lor of our blessed religion ;'* he gratefully 
dcnowledged the interpositions of Providence 
i fevor of this country ; his life was upright 
id virtuous ; he principally supported an epis- 
apal church in the neighborhood of Mount 
^emon, where he constantly attended public 
'orship ; during the war he not unfrequenlly 
3de ten or twelve miles from camp for the 
enefitof the institutions of religion; and it is 
clieved, that he cver)^ day had his hour of re- 
iremem from the world for the purpose of pri- 
ate devotion. 

13, General Washington was blessed with 
bundant wealth, and he was not ignorant of tlie 
teasure of employiiig it for generous pur|)Oses. 
lis style of living was dignified, though he 
naintained the strictest economy. While he 
V2is in the army he wrote to the superintendant 
>f his estate in the following terms. " Let the 
lospitality of the house be kept up with regard 
o the poor. Let no one go hungry away. 

14. If any of this sort of people should be 
n want of com, supply their necessities, pro- 
ridcd it does not encourage them in idleness. 
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have reverenced as a divine i:>erson, and gloried 
in as the deliverer and savior of mankind! 

DR- B£ATTIE.'j 
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SECTION 11, 
St. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL.— chap. xxii. 

I. Jesus answered, and spake unto themj 
again, by parables, and ssMd, The kingdom of i 
heaven is like unto a certain king, who made a ] 
marriage for his soti,. and sent forth his servants i 
to call them that were bidden to the wedding : ; 
and they would not come. Again, he sent 
forth other servants, saying. Tell them who arc 
bidden, behold, I have prepared my dinner ; 
my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all 
things are ready : come unto the marriage. 
But they made light of it, and went their ways, 
one to his farm, another to his merchandize : 
and the remnant took his servants, and entreated 
them spitefully, and slew them. But when th** 
king heard thereof, he was wroth : and he sent 
forth his armies, and destroyed those murderers^ 
and burned up their city. 

2. Then saith he to his servants, The wed- 
ding is ready, but they who were bidden, were 
not worthy. Go ve, therefore, into the hi«yh- 
ways, and, as many as ye shall find, bid to the 
marriage. So those servants went out into the 
highways, and gathered together all as many 
as they found, both bad and good : and the 
wedding was furnished with guests. And 
when the king came in to see the guests, he 
saw there a man who had not on a wedding- 
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physician^ who sat on his bed, and took his 
head in his lap, he said with difficulty, '* doc- 
tor, I am dying, and have been dying for a long 
tinie ; but I am not afraid to die. " Respiration 
became more and more contracted and iniper- 
feet until half past eleven on Saturday night, 
when, retaining the full possession of his intel- 
lect, he expired without a struggle. 

18. Thus on the fourteenth of December 
1799, in the sixty eigh : year of his age, died 
the father of his country, '-^ the man, first in 
war, first in peace, andiirst in the hearts of his 
fellow citizens." This event spread a gloom 
over the country, and the tears of America pro- 
claimed the services and virtues of the hero and 
sage, and exhibited a people not insensible to 
his worth. 

19. The Senate of the United States in jn 
address lo the President on this mclancholv 
occasion indulged their patriotic pride, while 
they did not transgress the bounds of truth in 
speaking of their Washington. " Ancient and 
modern names," said they, *' are diminished 
before him. Greatness and guilt have too of- 
ten, been allied ; but his fame is whiter than it 
is brilliant. The destroyers of nations stood 
abashed at the majesty ol* his virtues. It re- 
proved the intemperance of their ambition, and 
■darkened the splendor of victory. The scene 
is closed, and vvc are no longer anxious lest 
Hiisfortune should sully his glory ; he has trav- 
elled on to the end of his journey, and carried 
with him an increasing weight of honor ; he 
has deposited it safely where mistbnuue cacvv\ot 
tarnish it, where malice camiotbVsV^xVv,'''' 

1 
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* 
20. Towards his slaves General Washinpf- 

ton .manifested the greatest care and kindness. 

Their servitude lay^with weight upon his rnind^ 

and he directed in his will, that they should be 

emancipated on the decease of his wife. There 

were insuperable difficulties jin the way of their 

receiving freedom previously to this event. 

On the death of Mrs. Washington May 22, 

1802, the estate of General Washington, as he 

had no children, was divided according to his 

will among his and her relations. It amounted 

by his own estimate to more than five hundred 

thousand dollars. ^ 
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SECTION 10. 

CHARACTER OF THE GREAT FOUNDER Op 

CHRISTIANITY. 

1. Never was there on earth any person of 
so extraordinary a character as the Founder of* 
our religion. In him we uniformly see a mild- 
ness, dignity, and composure, and a perfection 
of w isdom and of goodness, that plainly point 
him out as a superior being. But his superi- 
ority was all in his own divine mind. He had 
none of those outward advantages that have dis- 
ti'.guishedall other lawgivers. He had no in- 
fluence in the state ; he had no wealth ; he 
aimed at no worldly power. He was the son 
of a carpenter's wife, and he was himself a car- 
jp^nten 
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2. So poor were his reputed parents, that 
at the time of his birth his mother could obtain 
no better lodging than a stable ; and so poor 
H-as he himself, that he often had no lodging at 
all. That he had no advantap;cs of education, 
ue may infer from the surprise expressed by 
his neighbors on hearing him speak in the syn- 
agogue : ** Whence hath this man these 
things ? What wisdom is this which is given 
him? Is not this the caq^enter, the son of 
Mary ? Are not his brethren and sisters with 
us?" 

3. This point, however, we need not in- 
sist on ; as from no education, that his own or 
any other country could have afforded, was it 
possible for him to derive that supernatural 
wisdom and power, that sanctity of life, and 
that purity of doctrine, which so eminently dis- 
tinguish him. His first adherents were a few 
fishermen ; for whom he was so far from mak* 
ing any provision, that when he sent them out 
to preach repentance and heal diseases, they 
were, by his desire, furnished with nothing, but 
one coat, a pair of sandals, and a staff. 

4. He went about, in great humility and 
meekness, doing good, teaching wisdom, and 
glorifying God, for the space of about three 
years after the commencement of his ministry ; 
and then, as he himself had foreseen and fore- 
told, he was publicly crucified. This is the 
great personage, who at this day gives law to 
the world. This is he, who has been the au- 
thor of virtue and happiness to millions and 
millions of the human race. And this is he 
whom the wisest ' and best men xVv^lI ^n^v IvN^d 
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have reverenced as a divine person, and gloried 
in as the deliverer and savior of mankind. 

DR. BEATTIE.,'j 
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SEcTioir 11. . 

St. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL.— chap. xxii. 

1. Jesus answered, and spake unto them, 
again, by parables, and ssMd, The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a certain king, who made a 
marriage for liis soti,. and sent forth his servants 
to call them that were bidden to the wedding : 
and they would not come. Again, he sent 
forth other servants, saying, Tell them who are 
bidden, behold, I have prepared my dinner ; 
my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all 
things are ready : come unto the marriage. 
But they made light of it, and went their ways, 
one to his farm, another to his merchandize : 
and the remnant took his servants, and entreated 
them spitefully, and slew them. But when th'* 
king heard thereof, he was wroth : and he sent 
forth his armies, and destroyed those murderers,, 
and burned up their city. 

2. Then saith he to his servants, The wed- 
ding is ready, but they who were bidden, v/erc 
not worthy. Go ye, therefore, into ihe high- 
ways, and, as many as ye shall find, bid to the 
marriage. So those servants went out into the 
highways, and gathered together all as many 
as they found, both bad and good : and the 
wedding was furnished with guests. And 
when the king came in to see the guests, he 
saw there a man who had uol o\\ ^ w^ddvw^. 
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iCnt : and he said unto him, Fiicnd, how 
St thou in hither, not having a wedding- 
ent ? and he was speechless. Then said 
.ing to the servanis, Bind him hand and 
and take him away, and cast him into 
* darkness : there shall be weeping and 
ling of teeth. For many are called, but 
re chosen. 

Then went the Pharisees, and took coun- 
ow they might entangle him in his talk. 
they sent out unto him their disciples, 
the Herodians, saying, Master, we know 
Jiou art true, and teachcbt *he way of God 
ith, neither carest thou for any man ; for 
regardest not the person of men : tell us, 
fore,- What thinkest thou ? Is it lawful to 
tribute unto Cesar, or not ? But Jesus 
ived their wickedness, and said. Why 
t ye me, ye hypocrites ? Shew me the 
te- money. And they brought unto him a 
y. And he saith unto them. Whose is 
mage and superscription ? They say unto 
•Cesar's. Then saith lie unto them, Ren- 
thefefore, unto Cesar, the things which 
;;esar's ; and unto God, the things that are 
's. When they had heard these words, 
marvelled, and left him, and went their 

The same day came to him the Saddu* 
, who say that there is no resurrection, 
isked him, saying, Master, Moses said, if 
n die, having no children, his brother shall 
y his wife, and raise up seed unto his 
ler. Now there were with us seven 
H^n : and the first, when he had married a 
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grces, in a singular life, which will have som 
outAvv.rd regularities, but nothing solid withiij 

5. With regard to your business, you shouS 
regulate it, doing all things by rule ; and d 
settle your affairs as seldom to break in upoj 
llie plan you lay down. You should recei 
every one with civility. Let there be no air 
pride, nor affectation, nor forwardness. S 
yourself to be a gentleman : salute and bef 
well to all the world, yet converse with but 
Bad company is dishonorable to all ; but es] 
cially to a young man, who has not as yet 
established character. You must visit butfeiri 
and never those of bad repute. Do not ridicia 
ihem, as others do, but quietly avoid thera. : 

6. Besides your never preferring yoursdj 
to any one, your manners must likewise bi 
simple and ingenuous ; your countenance openj 
and you must observe a complacency in yod 
transient intercourses. Let every thing be i 
proof of nobility, and of a heart that is literal 
friendly, obliging, and affected by merit ; solJb 
itous to oblige, sorry when you cannot. En 
deavor to season a piece of service with wta 
may render it obliging, without making a meri 
of it. In such conduct pride seeks glory, am 
religion must thus seek true decency, firoii 
motives wholly divine. 

7. Nothing is so noble, so great, so heroic 
as the heart of a true christian ; but in it ther 
must be nothing false, nothing affected, nothin| 
but what is simple, modest, and punctual in al 
things. As to real friends, you must choos 
them with much caution; and consequent 
limit 3 ourself to a very smiill number ; no inti 
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late friend, that does not fear God, and whom 
he pure maxims of religion does not govern 
D all things ; otherwise he may prove your 
Win, be his kindness for you ever so great. 

8. Make choice, as much as you can, of 
Kends a little older than yourself; they will 
iccasion you t'6*riprn sooner. Let your heart 
ic open to your true* friends ; no secrecy with 
hem but the secret of another, except in things 
^ou fear they may be prejudiced against. Be 
lisinterested, faithful, active, and constant in 
jour friendship ; but never blind to the defects 
|r different degrees of merit in your friends ; 
et tliem find you serviceable to them, and 
lever let their troubles cause your affections to 

;00L FENELON. 
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SBCflOlf 14. 

THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY PROVED FROM 
• THE CONVERSION OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 

» • 

1. The conversion of St. Paul, with all its 
Ittendant circumstances, furnishes, one of the 
most satisfactory proofs, that have ever been 
;iven, of the divine origin of our holy religion. 
""hat this eminent person, from being a zealous 
persecutor of the disciples of Christ, became, 
sdl at once, a disciple himself, is a foct whic h 
cannot be controverted, without overturning 
the credit of all history. He must, therefore, 
have been converted in the miraculous manner 
illeged by himself, and of course the Christian 
nelxgion be a divine revelation ; or he must 
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have been an impostor, an enthusiast, or a 
dupe to the fraud of others. There is not 
another alternative possible. 

2. If he was an impostor, who declared wl 
he knew to bcTalse, he must have been indui 
to act that part, by some motive. But the oi 
conceivable motives for religious imposti 
arc, the hopes of advancing one's temporal ii 
terest, credit, or power ; or the prospect 
gratifying some passion or appetite, under 
authority of the new religion. That none 
these could be St. Paul's motive for professii 
the faith of Christ crucified, is plain from 
state of Judaism and Christianity, at the peric 
of his forsaking the former, and embracing tb^ 
latter faith. 

3. Those whom he lefl, were the disposerj 
of wealth, of dignity, of power, in Judea : thosfl 
to whom he went, were indigent men, oppress^ 
ed, and kept from all means of improving theii 
fortunes. The certain consequence, therefor^ 
of his taking the part of Christianity, wasth^ 
loss not only of all that he possessed, but of all 
hopes of acquiring more ; whereas, by contin. 
uing to persecute the Christians, he had hopes, 
rising almost to certainty, of making his for- 
tune by the favor of those who were at the head 
of the Jewish stale, to whom nothing could ac 
much recommend him, as the zeal which h 
had shown in that persecution. 

4. As to credit or reputation, could tlw 
scholar of Gamaliel hope to gain either, by be 
coming a teacher in a college of fishermen! 
Could he flatter himself^ that the doctrine) 

nluch he laught would » e\l\\£t m ox owx ^ 
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udea, do him honor, when he knew that ^'they 
irere to the JeM^s a stumbling-block, and to tlic 
Greeks foolishness?" Was it then the love of 
lower, that induced him to make this great 
iiiange ? Power ! over whom ? over a flock 
if sheep, whom he himself had endeavored to 
lestroy, and whose very Shepherd had lately 
Men murdered ! 

5. Perhaps it M^as with the view of gratify. 
tig some licentious passion, under the authority 
*f the new religion, that he commenced a 
i|eacher of that religion ! This cannot be al- 
teged : for his WTitings breatlie nothing but 
^e strictest morality ; obedience to magis- 
bates, order, and government ; with the ut- 
Biost abhorrence of all licentiousness, idleness, 
br loose behavior, under the cloak of religion. 
? 6. We no where read in his works, that 
aaints are above moral ordinances ; that do- 
minion is founded in grace ; that monarchy is 
despotism which ought to be abolished ; that 
tbt fortunes of the rich ought to be divided 
bmong the poor ; that there is no difference ii> 
moral actions ; that any impulses of the mind 
are to direct us against the light of revealed re- 
ligion and the laws of nature ; or any of those 
"H'icked tenets, by which the peace of society^ 
lias been often disturbed, and the rules of mor- 
ality have been olten violated, by men pretend- 
ing to act under the sanction of divine revela- 
tion. 

7. - He makes no distinctions, like the im- 
postor, of Arabia, in favor of himscli'; not does 
^y part of his life, cither before or 'a^V^tVusc^oxv- 
version to Christianity bear any vui\r\L oi 
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libertine disposition. As among the Je\vs, s 
among the Christians, his conversation an 
manners were blameless* As St. Paul wasnc 
an impostor, so it is plain he was not anentha 
siast. Heat of temper, melancholy, ignorance 
credulity and vanity, are the ingredients < 
which enthusiasm is composed : but from a 
these, except the first, the apostle appears t 
have been wholly firee, 

8. That he had great fervor of zeal, boti 
Avhen a Jew and when a Christian, in maintaia 
ing what he thought to be right, cannot be de 
nied : but he was at all times so miich maste 
of his temper, as, in matters of indiiSerence, U 
^' become all things to all men ;'' with tb 
most pliant condescension, bending his notion 
and manners to theirs, as far as his duty to Goc 
would permit ; a conduct" compatible neithe 
with the stiffness of a bigot, nor with the vio 
lent impulses of fanatical delusion. 

9. Tliat he was not melancholy, is plain fran 
his conduct in embracing every method, whid 
prudence could suggest, to escape danger ani 
shun persecution, when he could do it, withon 
l>etraying the duty of his office, or the honor c 
his God. A melancholy enthusiast courts pei 
secution ; and when he cannot obtain it, afflict 
himself with absurd penances : but the hdi 
ness of St. Paul consisted in the simplicity ( 
a pious life, and in the unwearied performanG 
of his apostolical duties. 

10. That he was ignorant, no man will a; 
lege who is not grossly ignorant himself; ft 
he appears to have been master, not only of tfc 

Jewish iearning, but also oi lYv^ Gttsk ^Vvibv 
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and to have been very conversant even 
he Greek poets. That he was not cred- 
, is plain from his having resisted the evi- 
of all tlie miracles performed on earth by 
, ^s well as those that were afterwards 
d by the apostles ; to the fame of which, 

lived in Jerusalem, he could not have 
.stranger. 

And that he was as free from vanity as 
lan that ever lived, may be gathered from 
t v/e sefe in his writings, or know of his 
He represents himself as the least of the 
es, and not meet to he called an apostle, 
ys that he is the chief of sinners ; and he 
s, in the strongest terms, universal l^enev- 
^ to faith, and prophecy, and miracles, and 
t gifts and graces with which he could be 
red. Is this the language of vanity or 
siasm ? 

Having thus shown that St. Paul was 
:r an impostor nor an enthusiast, it remains 
o be inquired, whether he ^vas deceived 
5 fraud of others : but this inquiry needs 
2 long ; for who was to deceive him ? A 
lliterate fishermen of Galilee ? It was 
ly impossible for such men to conceive the 
;ht of turning the most enlightened of their 
lents, and the cruellest of their persecutors, 
m apostle ; and to do this by a fraud, in 
ery instant of his greatest fury against 
and their Lord. 

, But could they have been so extrava- 
\s to conceive such a thought, it was ///ry^- 
impossible for them to execute it in the 
er in which we find his cotv\tT^Viw \^^^ 
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effected. Could they produce a light 
air, which vX mid day was brighter* than th 
Could they makt Saul hear words fro 
lij^^ht, w hioh were not heard by the rest 
company ? Could they make him bli 
three days after that vision, and then 
scales fall from his eyes, and restore '. 
sight by a word ? Or, could they mab 
and those who travelled with him, belie' 
all these things had happened, if they \ 
luipi^ened f Most unquestionably no frai 
equal to all this. 

14. Since then St. Paul was not an 
tor, an enthusiast, or a person deceived 
fraud of others, it follows, that his con^ 
was miraculous, and that the Christian r 
is a divine re velaticMi. lyttlei 



Miraculous Conceivable Abhorrence Cloak I 

Unwearied Travelled Alternative Compatible 

Credulout ? Illiterate ? Phyncally ? Libertine? 

SECtlON 15. 

THE INDOLENT BEAUTY. 

1 . We too often see beauty contamim 
vanity, and a fine genius by indolence, 
was the only daughter of a tender and aff 
ate mother, whose virtue -and discretion 
source of happiness to her family, and 2 
to her sex. Filia, on her arrival at six y 
age, afforded every symptom of a good 
complaisance, affability, and a tolerable s 
understanding. This was the glaring ] 
the picture; for the shade afforded a j 
attachment to indolence, and a disgust tc 
species of refined^ducation. 
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Though her mother possessed all the 
:s necessary for an excellent instructress, 
lie had never before an opportunity of re- 
ig them to practice, and an only child was 
)erhaps the most proper object for her ex- 
nce in the science of juvenile education. 
lould ever be one important point with a 
It, never to give up a command they have 
laid on their children, but to insist on its 
tual performance. The observation of this 
would frequently save a great deal of uh- 
ess to both parents and children. 

Her mother could not think of applying 
the most tender correction, and the use of 
tenings only added to her own uneasiness. 
hoped, as her daughter grew older, she 
d become more sensible of her indolence 
nattention to business ; and, as she ripened 
ars, would proportionably increase in sense 
judgment. But tlie older the twig grew, 
less pliant it became, and what might have 
accomplished in its younger state, was by 
become almost impracticable. 

Filia, however, when she arrived at eight 
i of age, shewed very little inclination to 
e any alteration in her conduct ; the little 
Lure's idleness rather increased than dimin- 
1, and she began to be troublesome even 
*rself. Her mother now conceived the plan 
utting down on. paper, every evening, the 
e of such things as she had lost or spoiled 
le course of the day, in consequence of her 
lessness and invincible indolence. 

Her mother had flattered herself, that 
:, when she came to know the value of 
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money, would act in a more prudent mann 
but she read over the account with the ntir 
indifference, and considered the sums tl: 
mentioned as too insignificant for her notice: 
attention. A pretended head-ach was ain 
her constant excuse, to avoid her attendance 
her masters ; and thus, though naturally sina 
she began to accustom herself to deviate fi 
the truth. 

6. Filia had reached her thirteenth y< 
without the least appearance of alteration in 
conduct, and the lost and broken account, 1 
by her mother, was increased to a large si 
One irregularity, if not timely checked, bri 
on others ; and thus Filia, to indolence, s 
added inconsistence. She presently grew ti 
of every thing; her harpsichord, which was 
week her fevorite instrument, was the n 
discarded with disgust, to make room for 
guitar; and this, in a short time after, 
somediihg else. 

7. She had masters to teach her geograp 
French and Italian, writing, accounts, danci 
drawing and music. Tliese added to 
mother's long catalogue of expenses, but c 
tributed little to her improvement. It is nal 
al to suppose, that wlwn the follies of youth 
not early corrected, they will, like pernlcl 
weeds, thrive so fast as to check the growtl 
every thing that is valuable in the same s 
Hence it happened, that after three years ra 
had elapsed, the lovely Filia, instead of grc 
ing wiser l)y age, as her mother had vai 
expected, became more iiidclent, whimsi* 
and capricious. 
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All the money paid to her masters was 
vn away, she learned nothing, and was in 
little more than an ignorant beauty ; a 
icter, which I most sincerely hope, is not 
cable to any of my fi^r readers, since 
ing can be more dangerous, pernicious, 
derogatory to female reputation. 

At this period of her folly, a young gen- 
an of character and fortune, whom I shall 
by the name of Honestus, among other 
pany,, visited the parents of Filia. He 
struck with her charms, and immediately 
eived some thought of paying his address- 
) that capricious beauty ; but, when he 
ed what was her character, he declined all 
ghts of forming such a connexion. 
I. The tender mother did not fail to rep- 
it this disappointment to her daughter, who 
then of age capable to receive remonstran- 
)f that nature. To her natural disposition 
ndolence, she had now added pride, the 
unner of all evils to a female mind. Instead 
roperly feeling the reproaches of a tender 
ler, she haughtily replied, '* It is true I 
lost a great deal of time, and have not im- 
ed mvself much from the lessons of my 
ers ; but m hat need hate I of learning, 
1 my parents are so rich, and you yourself 
lowledge I am so pretty ?'' 
L. As soon as Filia had attained her eigh- 
th year, she began to think herself happy 
?ing no longer incommoded with the visits 
sr teachers ; for, when a young lady arrives 
at age, she is supposed to be accomplished 
Dint of education, and has nothing else to 
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place too great a confidence in the possi 
of wealth and beauty, since they are fleet 
the wind, and as unsteady as the vessel o 
troubled billows of the ocean. Fortify 
minds^ with religion and virtue, and a j 
knowledge of the useful sciences ; the s 
and hurricanes of fortune may then attaci 
but you will always safely withstand their 
and deride theur fury. 

18. One evening, while she was be\^ 
her past neglect, and vowing a reform f 
future, she was seized with a head-ach. 
being otherwise very ill, she went to bed, 
next morning, a violent fever seized her 
a physician being sent for, her disorde 
declared to be that which is frequently s 
to female beauty. 

19. It was one of the most unpror 
kind ; the doctors could say but little, ai 
mother was driven to despair. Day afte 
and night after night, her mother never h 
bed-side, but was constantly with her, in 
of uncertainty, worse than that of death 
The aiBicted Filia became delirious^ the 
der made a rapid progress, and her eyej 
soon excluded from the light. 

20. Though this circumstance is nc 
common in this fatal disorder, and the 
did not at first create any alarm in her m 
yet at last, it increased to such a dan^ 
height, that the physicians were no longe 
to dissemble matters, and candidly con 
their apprehensions, that her daughter ^ 
be blind all her life. Judge if you can, 
must be the feelings of a tender mother, 

^O'^f^g a calamity ! 
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21. However, youth got the belter of her 
disorder, very contrary to the expectations of 
her mother, the physicians, and every one 
RFOund her ; she also recovered her sight, but 
there were left terrible marks on her face, of 
the devastation it had there made. As soon as 
she was able to walk about the room, she looked 
in the glass, and then exclaimed : ** Ah ! what 
is become of that lovely face, of which the 
|MX>ud Filia so lately boasted ? Has cruel fortune 
fobbed her of all she boasted, of all she valued 
lerself for, but a month ago, her fortune and 
her beauty ? I am justly punished, and I will 
patiently submit, '> 

22. Filia, thus instructed by misfortune, 
icon conquered her indolence, and all her former 
imperfections ; a sudden revolution took place, 
pnd her very nature seemed to be refoimed. 
Her mother's conversation now became delight- 
ful to her, and she began to sit down to study 
with unwearied attention, Reading, music, 
and drawing, were her daily amusements ; and 
so great were her improvements therein, that 
A^ soon made up for the time she had before 
thrown away in the mOst shameful indolence. 

23- Her beauty was indeed vanished, but 
the improvements she made in her mind, pro- 
cured her more friends than she was ever before 
able to acquire by the charms of her person. 
Her shape was still truly elegant, and her eyes 
and countenance were still expressive of the 
vivacity of her heart. She was no longer ex - 
pensive in her dress, though she was always 
neat and fashionable. Though her visitors did 
not look upon her with that astonishment as 
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formerly, yet they soon became captivated with 
the charms of her mind, and the politeness of' 
her conversation. 

24. Two years had passed away in this 
retired situation, when Honestus, who had long 
before ceased to think of making a partner of 
Filia, on account of her capricious and indolent 
temper, being on some business in that quarter, 
called on the mother and daughter to see them. 
He was introduced into a parlor elegantly fur- 
nished, and adoianed with pictures. " Is not 
this (said the lady) a neat apartment ? Every 
thing you here sec, and these drawings in par- 
ticular, are the works of my daughter.'* 

25. Honestus was much surprised at hear- 
ing what he considered as a tale, and his Ipoks 
expressed his incredulity. He turned around^ 
and stedfastly gazing in the face of Filia, was 
equally astonished at seeing her so changed. 
*' Is this the lovely creature, (said he to himself) 
with whose beauty I M'as once so much enrap- 
tured, and whom I forsook on account of her 
pride, vanity, and hltttrtehce !'* 

26. Out of politetfess he entered into con- 
versation with her, arid found in her a most 
pleasing alteration ; before she was a beauty 
without sense ; now she had lost the charms of 
her lace, but had found those of the mind, 
which are infinitely the most to be valued. 

27. Honestus passed day after day in the 
company of Filia, whose conversation was so 
])leasing and attracting, that he began to feel 
himself uneasy when she was out of his sight. 
In order, therefore, that he might enjoy the 

pleasure oi her company without interruption, 
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he offered her his hand for life. " You cer- 
tainly deserve her, (said her mother) since you 
refused her in the bloom of her beauty, when 
her fortune too aflforded the most splendid 
[ironiises, and now admire her when they are 
both for ever vanished." 

28^ Though the fortune of Honestus was 
not very large, yet it was sufficient, with the 
assistance of his trade, to keep up a genteel 
appearance, and to provide decently for a fam- 
ily. They soon quitted this rural retreat, 
snd returned to London, where they now live 
in the enjoyment of all those pleasures, which 
conjugal lovC) friendship, and virtue, are capa- 
tde of producing. 

■ 29. I jCt my youthful readers reflect on what 
they have here read, and they will then become 
sensible, how vain and momentary, how fickle 
and inconstant, are the possession of riches and 
beauty. They are like habitations built on the 
sands of the ocean, whiirisMre perpetually liable 
to be swept away b)i4hl|lMi|bce of winds and 
Bdods. I mean, ncMlMi|tptuiie and beauty 
ire to be despised ; I ffiklfMly that they should 
be used properly, that the ix)ssessor of them 
should not vainly imagine, that they will supply 
the place of education, industry, benevolence, 
charity and virtue. 

youth's library. 
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formerly, yet they soon became captivated witl 
the charms of her mind, and the politeness d 
her conversation. 

24. Two years had passed away in tlnj 
retired situation, when Honestus, who had load 
before ceased to think of making a partner d 
Filia, on account of her capricious and indoleflj 
temper, being on some business in that quartei; 
railed on the mother and daughter 'to see them 
He was introduced into a parlor elegandy fur 
nished, and adoianed with pictures. "Isnc^ 
this (said the lady) a neat apartment ? Even 
thing you here see, and these drawings in par< 
ticular, are the works of my daughter." 

25. Honestus was much surprised at hear- 
ing what he considered as a tale, and his Ipob 
expressed his incredulity. He turned aroundt 
and stedfastly gazing in the face of Filia, W 
equally astonished at seeing her so changdL 
*' Is this the lovely creature, (said he to himself) 
with whose beauty I was once so much enrap^ 
tured, and whom I forsook on account of her 
pride, vanity, and iifdolence !" 

26. Out of politerifcss he entered into con- 
versation with her, aild found in her a mosl 
pleasing alteration ; before she was a beauty 
without sense ; now she had lost the charms d 
her luce, but had found those of the mind, 
which arc infinitely the most to be valued. 

27. Honestus passed day after day in th( 
company of Filia, whose conversation was s( 
pleasing and attracting, that he began to fee 
liimself uneasy when she was out of his sight 
In order, therefore, that he might enjoy th( 
pleasure of her company without interruption 
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le offered her his hand for life. " You cer- 
ainly deserve her, (said her mother) since you 
lefused her in the bloom of her beauty, when 
fortune too afforded the most splendid 

^mises, and now admire her when they are 

ith for ever vanished." 

2i' Though the fortune of Honestus was 
isA very large, yet it was sufficient, with the 
Ifisistance of his trade, to keep up a genteel 
ttlpeaitince, and to provide decently for a fam- 
&. They soon quitted this rural retreat, 
pd returned to London, where they now live 
h the enjoyment of all those pleasures, which 
taijugal lovC) friendship, and virtue, are capa- 
ble of producing. 

■ 29. IjCt my youthful readers reflect on what 
hey have here read, and they will then become 
lensible, how vain and momentary, how fickle 
hd inconstant, are the possession of riches and 
icauty. They are like habitations built on the 
Uids of the ocean, whiirisMre perpetually liable 
:> be swept away b)i4hilMMlta|ce of winds and 
oods. I mean, n<liEfiMll||Vtune and beauty 
re to be despised ; I ffliMM^ly that they should 
e used properly, that the possessor of them 
iiould not vainly imagine, that they will supply 
le place of education, industry, benevolence, 
liarity and virtue. 

youth's LIBRARY. 
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he was extremely, delicate ; and his constitution 
discovered, at a very early season, that moi 
tendency to diffidence, melancholy and des 
which produced, as he advanced in yeafs^ j 
odical fits of the most deplorable depress 
He was educated at Westminster school, w 
his natural timidity was increased, by the a 
gant and boisterous behavior of sonie of hi 
school-fellows. " I was," said he, " so disj 
ited by them, that I did not dare to raise 
eyes above the shoe-bucklesof the elder boysj 

2. He was removed from school to the o~ 
of an attorney ; whence, after three y 
he settled hihiself in chambers of the In 
Temple, as a regular student of law, where 

ifesided to the age of thirty-three. • But t 
profession did not suit his diffidence, his 1 
of retirement, or his poetical genius. ** I ra 
bled," said he, " from the thorny road of m] 
austere patroness, jurisprudence, into the pri 
rose paths of literaj4j«i and poetry." Cow 
was appointed ^ffllMf kt- the Journals of 
House of I^r(l||QMMM|)arIiamentary dispu 
making it necess^#Hif)im to appear at the 
of the house, his terrors on this occasion rose t 
so astonishing a height, that they overwhelm! 
his reason : he was obliged to relinquish a sto; 
tion so formidable to his singular sensibilitjr. 

3. In a few months, his mind became tran 
quil and clear ; and resolving to abandon 
thoughts of a laborious profession, and all inter** 
course with a busy world, he settled in 176S,. 
in the town of Huntingdon. Here commenced? 
his acquaintance with a respectable clergyman,^ 

and his amiable wife, who resided iivUiat town r ■ 
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ived from his grateful countrymen those 
DFs and distinctions, which he had justly 
ited. His increasing infirmities caused him, 
788, to withdraw from all public business ; 
in 1790, he closed, in serenity and resigna- 
9 his active and useful life of eighty-four 
■s. - ' 

• Dr. Franklin has been surpassed by few, 
iny men, in that solid practical wisdom, 
qh consists in pursuing valuable ends by the 
\t appropriate means. His cool temper and 
ndr judgment, generally, secifred him from 
t views and erroneous expectations. In his 
:ulations and pursuits, something beneficial 
even in contemplation. He justly says of 
self, ** I have always set a greater value on 
[character of a doer of goody than on any other 
1 of reputation." He possessed the rare 
It of drawing useful lessons from the most 
imoh occurrences, which would have passed 
nproved by the geneju^vof observers. He 
lished several ^^^^JflBp^ o" electricity, 
eorology, and ^^^^HlSf ^Q^ since his 
:h have appeared ii^HSmall volumes, his 
issays, humorous, moral, and literary," with 
" Life," written by himself. 

sbpity....Expense....Occurrences...Erroneoiis...Scientific...Me- 
]og7....Softp....Pbiliidelphia....Negotiating....Plenipotentiaries. 

SECtlOS 1 7. 
£TCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER. 

. William Cowi)er, an English poet of 
it celebrity, was born at Berkhamstead, in 
tfordshire, in tlie year 173 1. h\ his i^fewc^ 
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he was extremely delicate ; and his constit 
discovered, at a very early season, that m 
tendency to diffidence, melancholy and dei 
which produced, as he advanced in years, 
odical fits of the most deplorable depres 
He was educated at Westminster school, v 
his natural timidity was increased, by the 
gant and boisterous behavior of sonie o 
school-fellows. " I was," said he, ** so di 
ited by them, that I did not dare ito rais< 
eyes above the shoe-bucklesof the elder be 

2. He was removed from school to the ( 
of an attorney ; whence, after three y 
he settled hihiself in chambers of the J 
Temple, as a regular student of law, whei 
^resided to the age of thirty-three. ■ But 
profession did not suit his diffidence, his 
of retirement, or his poetical genius. *' I 
bled,'* said he, " from the thorny road oi 
austere patroness, jurisprudence, into the p 
rose paths of literapjai and poetry/' Co 
was appointed ^C|Mf K the Journals ol 
House of Lor(l|faiHMH|>arliamentary dis 
making it necess^ jHAim to appear at the 
of the house, his terrors on this occasion roi 
so astonishing a height, that they overwhel 
his reason : he was obliged to relinquish a 
tion so formidable to his singular sensib: 

3. In a few months, his mind became 1 
quil and clear ; and "resolving to abandor 
thoughts of a laborious profession, and all ii 
course with a busy world, he settled in 1 
in the town of Huntingdon. Here commei 
his acquaintance with a respectable clergyr 
and his amiable wife, who resided in that to 
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• name was Unwin. About two years af- 
'ards, the husband died ; and from, that pe- 
, during the course o£ near thirty years, 

excellent woman was a most distinguished 
id and guardian of Cowper. Of her piety 

virtue, and her eminent invariable kindness 
lim, he has left many affectionate and grate- 
memorials. 

In the lapse of these years, he was several 
es oppressed with dei-angement of mind, 
ch was extremely distressing to his friends, 
> entertained for him the purest sentiments 
steem and regard. During his lucid inter- 
;, which continued several years, he was 
Fectly himself; and exhibited, in his writings, 
most unequivocal proofs of it. His gratig^, 
e to the Supreme Being, for the mercie^ 

deliverance he had experienced, was fervent 
. exemplary ; and his life was distinguished 
every correspondent virtue. Cowper wrote 
.umber of little poems, which are marked 
h fine traits of the pathetic and descriptive ; 
1 which show the exquisite delicacy of his 
ings, and the goodness of his heart. 
f. His " Task,'* which was published in 
J5, placed him in the first rank of English 
!ts. This work is finely characterised by 
yley, his biographer. *' The Ta^k,'* says 

" may be called a bird's eye view of human 
. It IS a minute and extensive survey of 
)ry thing most interesting to the reason, to 

fancy, and to the affections of man. It ex- 
ats his pleasures, and his pains ; his pastimes, 
i his business ; his folly, and his wisdom ; 

dangers, and his duties ; all with such ex- 
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qiiisite facility, and force of expression, wi 
such grace and dignity of sentiment, thatraf* 
al beings, who wish to render themselves 
amiable, and more happy, can hardly be mi 
advantageously employed, than in tlie frequc 
perusal of the *' Task.'* ^ 

6. In 1791 appeared his *' Translation oft 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, in blank veraj 
This work, from first to last, gave Cowper II 
years of useful and pleasing employment. < 
has considerable merit ; particularly in its ni^ 
approach to that sweet majestic simpUd) 
which forms one of the most attn^ctive featoi 
in the great prince and father of poets. ' 

7. The inquietude and darkness of Cqf 
per's latter years, were terminated by a ml 
gentle and tranquil dissolution. He died in i 
year 1800. We shall close this sketch of HI 
with a striking eulogium made by his biori 
pher on his character and writings : " T 
more the works of Cowper are read, the HH 
his readers will find reason to admire the varid 
and the extent, the graces, and the energy, 
his literary talents. . The universal admirad 
excited by these will be heightened andende 
ed, to the friends of virtue, by the obric 
reflection, that his writings, excellent as th 
appear, were excelled by the gentleness, t 
benevolence, and the sanctity of his life." 

Boistepou8...,Soine....Melancholy....Clergyman....Sketch.«La 

Unequivocal? Arrogant? Morbid? Seimbility ? Facill 

Timidity ? 
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SECTION ISii 
PRESroENT WASHINGTON'S ADDRESS. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

lends- and Felloe -Citizens ^ 

L* The period for a new election of a citizen, 
idminister the Executive Government of the 
ited States, being not &r distant, . and the 
te actually arrived when your thoughts must 
employed in designating the person, who is 
be clothed with that important trust, it ap- 
lis to me proper, especially as it may conduce 

I more distinct expression of the public voice, 

I I should tiow apprise you of the resolution 
lave formed, to decline being considered 
ong the number of those, out of whoni a 
nee is to be made. 

2. I beg you, at the same time, to do me the 
lice to be assured, that this resolution has 
t been taken, without a strict regard to all the 
naderations appertaining to the relation, 
ich binds a dutiful citizen to his country ; 
I that, in withdrawing the tender of service 
iich silence in my situation might imply, I 
\ influenced by no diminution of zeal for 
ur future interest ; no deficiency of grateful 
ipect for your past kindness ; but am sup- 
rted by a full conviction that the step is com- 
tible with both* 

3. The acceptance of, and continuance 
herto in, the office to which your suffrages 
/e twice called me, have been a uniform sac- 
ce of inclination to the opinion of duty, and 
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fection may be perpetual — that the free const 
tution, which is the work of your hands, may I 
sacredly maintained — that its administration i 
every department may be stamped with wisdoi 
and virtue — that in fine, the happiness of ih 
people of these states, under the auspices ( 
liberty, may be made complete, by so careft 
u preservation > and so prudent a use of tbi 
blessing as will acquire to them the glory o 
recommending it to the applause, the afiectioi 
and adoption of every nation which is yet i 
stranger to it. 

8. Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buti 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot eiM 
i)ut with my life, and the apprehension of dan 
ger natural to that solicitude, urge me, on ai 
occasion like the present, to offer to your soi 

^^-emn contempfation, and to recommend to you 

•ihequent review, some sentiments, which ac 

the result of much reflection, of no inconsidera 

ble observation, and which appear to me al 

important to the permanency of your felicity a 

a people. These will be offered to you witl 

. the more freedom, as you can only feel in then 

. the disinterested warnings of a parting friend 

who can possibly have no personal motives t( 

bias his counsels. Nor can I forget, as an, en 

couragement to it, your indulgent reception c 

my sentiments on a former and not dissimila 

occasion. 

9. Interwoven as is the love of liberty witl 
every ligament of your hearts, no reconimenda 

. tion of mine is necessary to fortify or confini 
the attachment. The unity of governmen 
which constitutes you one people, is also dea 
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s as it will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
cumstances have given peculiar value to my 
'vices, they were temporary, I have the con- 
lation to believe, that while choice and pra- 
nce invite me to quit the political scene, pat- 
itism does not forbid it. 

6. In looking forward to the moment, 
lich is intended to terminate the career of my 
bfic life, my feelings do not permit me to 
q;)cnd the deep acknowledgment of that debt 
gratitude which I owe to my beloved coun- 
•, for the many honors it has conferred upon 
5 ; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
lich it had supported me ; and for the oppor- 
lities I have thence enjoyed of manifesting 
f inviolable attachment, by services faithful 

i persevering, though in usefulness uncLqual^'^ 
my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our " 
untry fi-om these services, let it always be ifi- 
imbered to our praise, and as an instructive 
ampjp in our annals, that under circumstances 
wfi^h the passions, agitated in every direc- 
«, were liable to mislead — amidst appearan- 
8 sometimes dubious — vicissitudes of fortune 
£n discouraging — in situations in which not 
frequently want of success has countenanced 
spirit of criticism — the constancy of your 
pport was the essential prop of the efforts and 
guarantee of the plans by which they were 
beted. 

7. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I 
all carry it with me to my grave, as a strong 
fitement to unceasing vows that Heaven may 
itinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
leficence — that your union and brotherly af- 

9 
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tion derived from local discriminations. Witli 
slight shades of difference, you have the same " 
religion, manners, habits and political princi- : 
pies. You have in a common cause fought - 
and triumphed together ; the independence and 2 
liberty you possess are the work of joint coun- 
cils, and joint efforts, of common dangers, - 
sufferings, and success. 

12. But these considerations, however- 
powerfully they address themselves to youi*: 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those' 
which apply more immediately to your interest. 
Here every portion of our country finds the ■ 
most commanding motives for carefully guard- 
ing and preserving the union of the whole. 
The Nortlu in ajx unrestrained intercourse with 
the Souths prot^Jted by the equal laws of a - 
common gavtitii^ finds in the productions « 
of the latter, gkSHi additional resources of mari- 
time and commercial enterprises, and preciou& » 
materials of manufacturing hldustr3^ The 
South in the same intercourse benefiting by" 
the agency of the Norths sees its agriculture - 
grow and i&ifiommerce expand. Turning part- - 
Iv into its o\^h channels the seamen of the Norths ' 
it finds its particular navigation invigorated? 
and while it contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the 
national navigation, it looks forward to the pro- 
tection of a maritime strength to which itself is 
unequally adapted. 

13. The Eust^ in a like intercourse with 
the fFcst^ already finds, and in the prof!;rcssive 
improvement and interior communications, by 
fend md. water, will more and more find valua- 
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le vent for the commodities which it brings 
cm abroad, or manutactures at home. The 
Vest derives from the East supplies requisite 
> its {2frowth and comfort ; and what is perliaps 
F still greater consequence, it must of necessity 
we the secure enjoyment of indispensable out- 
ts for its own productions - to the weight, in- 
uence and the future maritime strength of the 
idantic side of the Union, directed by an in- 
issoluble community of interest as one nation. 
Kny other tenure by which the fVest^ can hold 
lis essential advantage, whether derived from 
s own separate strength, or from an apostate 
tid unnatural connexion w ith any foreign povv- 
r, must be intrinsically precariousr 

14. While then every part of our country/" 
lus feels an imrnediate and particular interest 
1 union, all the parts, combined cannot fail to 
nd in the united mass of means and efforts 
TeateB strength, j^reater resource, proportiona - , . 
\y greater security from external danger, a less 
-equeiU interruption of their peace by foreign 
ations ; andtfivhat is of most inestimable value ! 
ley must derive front union an exemption 
"Dm those broils and wars betvveen themselves, 
irhich so frequently afflict neighboring countries . 
lot tied together by tlie same government ; 
k'hich their own rivalships alone would be sufc 
icient to produce, but which opposite fi^eigit 
Uiancesr attaclnnents and intrigues would stini- 
ilate and embitter. y. 

15.. Hence likewise the/;!^wili avoidvibe 
lecessity of ti^se overgrpwn.ikli!itary estaw^- 
nents, ^vh^^ndcr angr'fiDrm of gpyerniilint ts 
re innuspl^mt to Jibertv^ and y(\\\Ot\ ffj^ Xft^w^ 
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tion derived from local discriminations. Wi 
slight shades of difference, you have the 
religion, manners, habits and political prii 
pies. You have in a common cause fou| 
and triumphed together ; the independence 
liberty you possess arc the work of joint couil 
cils, and joint efforts, of common danger^ 
sufferings, and success. ] 

12. But these considerations, howevi 
powerfully they address themselves to yod 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by thai 
which apply more immediately to your interrsi 
Here every portion of our country finds tli 
most commanding motives for carefully guaid 
ing and preserving the union of the whdc 
The Nort/iy in an unrestrained intercourse wit 
the Souths .protected by the equal laws of 
common government, finds in the production 
of the latter, gfieat additional resources of mari 
time and commercial enterprises, and preciou 
materials of manufacturing indust^3^ Tfc 
South in the same intercourse benefiting b 
the agency of the Norths sees its agricultui 
grow andita Commerce expand. Turning par 
Iv into its b\vn channels the seamen of the Norti 
it finds its particular navigation invigorated 
and while it contributes, in different ways, t 
nourish and increase the general mass of tl 
national navigation, it looks forward to the pn 
tection of a maritime strength to which itself 
unequally adapted. 

13. The Ecst^ in a like intercourse wil 
the fFcst^ already finds, and in the progress!) 
improvement and interior communications, I: 
bnd and water, will more and more find valu 
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te vent for the commodities which it brings 
iom abroad, or maiuitactures at home. Th(i 
jPJr^r derives from the iLcisi supplies requisite 
|> its growth and comfort ; and what is perliaps 
if still greater consequence, it must of necessity 
mt the secure enjoyment of indispensable 67//- 
ns for its own productions ■ to the weight, in- 
luence and the future maritime strength of the 
ktJantic side of the Union, directed by an in- 
lissoluble community of interest as one nation, 
\ny other tenure by which the ff^est, can hold 
bis essential advantage, whether derived from 
ts own separate strength, or from an apostate 
nd unnatural connexion with any foreign pow* 
r, must be intrinsically precarious. 

14. While then every part of our country 
bus feels an immediate and particular iiiterest 
a union, all the parts: combined cannot fail to 
Jid ia the united- mass of means and efforts 
TeatCF strength, greater resource, proportions • 
ly greater security from external danger, a lesji 
■equeiU interruption of their peace by foreign 
ations ; and-whcit is of most ine^tknable value ! 
ley must derive front union an exemption 
1)m those broils and wars between themselves, 
/hich so frequently afflict neighboring countries 
ot tied together by tlie same government ; 
r'hich their own rivalships alone would be suf- 
cient to produce, but which opposite foreign 
lliances^attaclmients and intrigues would stlm* 
late and embitter. 

15. Hence likewise they wiH avoid the 
ecessity of thase overgrown.military establish- 
lents, which,.under any form of government tr 

-e inauspicidtii to liberty, and Nvbk\i w^ \a ^ 

9* 
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regarded as paijicularly hostile to republi 
liberty. In thib sense it is that your union ou 
to be considered as a main prop of your libci 
and that the love of the one ought to endeai 
. you the preservation oi the other. These c 
siderations speak a persuasive language to ev 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit 
continuance of the Union as a primary obj 
of patriotic desire. 

16. Is there a doubt whether a comn 

l^overnment can embrace so large a sphei 

Let experience solve it. To listen to m 

speculation in such a case were criminal. ^ 

:irc authorized to hope that a proi^er organi 

tiqji of the whole, with the auxiliary agenc] 

.governments for the respective subdivisic 

will afford a happy issue to the cixperiment. 

3s well worth a fair and full experiment. M 

such powerful and obvious motives to uni 

.. .affecting all parts of our country, while exp 

;. ence shall not have demonstrated its impract 

bility, there will always be reason to dist 

the patriotism of those who in any quarter i 

.:^ endeavor to weaken its bands. 
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L In contemplating the causes which i 

;r disturb our unjlgp, it occurs as matter of seri 
ciOOQCfri, that w^ ground should have been 
"iildl^ for characterising parties hyg€ograph 
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y endeavor to excite a belief that there is a 
1 difference of local interests and views. One 
these expedients of party to acquire influence 
thin particular districts, is to misrepresent 
; opinions and aims of other districts. You 
inot shield yourselves too much against the 
lousies and heart-burnings which spring from 
3se misrepresentations ; they tend to render 
en to each other those, who ought to be 
und together by fraternal affection. 

2. The inhabitants of our western country 
ve lately had a useful lesson on this head ; they 
ve seen in the negotiation by the Executive,, 
d in the unanimous ratification by the Senate, 
the treaty with Spain, and in the universal 
isfaction at tliat event throughout the United 
ates, a decisive proof how unfounded were 
: suspicions propagated among them, of a 
licy in the general government, and in the 
iantic States, unfriendly to their interests in 
jard to the Missisippi ; they have been wit- 
sses to the formation of two treaties, that 
th Great-Britain, and that with Spain, which 
;ure to them every thing they could desire, 
respect to our foreign relations, towards con- 
ming their prosperilj^. Will it not be their 
sdom to rely for the preservation of these 
vantages on the union by which they were 
ocured ? Will they not henceforth be deaf to 
3se advices,- if such there are, who would 
ver them from their bretliren^ and connect 
*m with aliens ? 

3. To the efficacy and permanency of your 
lion, a government for the whole is indispen-' 
3le. No alliances, howeyer slncX, \qrXv<^^xi 
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the parts can be an adequate substitute ; 
must inevitably experience the infraction! 
interruptions which all alliances in times 
experienced. Sensible of this momentous t 
you have improved upon your first essa 
the adoption of a constitution of govern 
better calculated than your former for an 
mate union, and for the efficacious manage! 
of your common concenis. This gbvemn 
the offspring of our own choice, uninflue 
and unawed, adopted upon full investig 
and mature deliberation, completely free i 
.principles, in the distribution of its po\ 
uniting security with^ehergy, and contai 
within itself a provision for its own amendn 
has a just claim to your confidence and 
support. 

4. Respect for its authority, compli 
with its laws, acquiescence in its measures 
duties enjoined by the fundamental raaxin 
true liberty^ The basis- of our political 
tems is, the right of the people to make ai 
alter their constitution of government, 
the constitution which at any time exists 
changed by an explicit and autlientic act oi 
whole people, is sacredly obligatory upor 
The very idea of the power and the right o 
people to establish government, presupj 
the duty of every individual to obey the e 
lished government. 

5. All obstructions to the execution o 
laws, all combinations and associations, u 
whatever plausible character,, with the rea 
sign to direct, con t vol, counteract, or aw( 
vtgulwr deliberation and actiorl'bf the cc 
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d authorities, are destructive of this funda- 
ital principle, and of fetal tendency. They 
^ to organize faction ; to give it an artificial 

extraordinary force ; to put in the place of 

delegated will of the nation, the will of a 
Ly, often a small, but artful and enterprising 
lority of the community ; and, according to 

alternate triumphs of different parties, to 
ke tlie public administration the mirror of 

ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
ion, rather than the organ of consistent and 
olesome plans, digested by common council, 
I modified by mutual interest. 
5. However combinations or associations of 

above description may now and then answer 
jular ends, they are likely in the course of 
le and things to become potent engines, by 
ich cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled 
n will be enabled to subvert the power of the 
)ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins 
government ; destroying afterwards the very 
jines which have lifted them to unjust do- 
nion. 

7. Towards the preservation of our govem- 
nt, and the permanency of your present happy 
te, it is requisite, not only that you steadily 
countenance irregular oppositions to its ac- 
Dwledged authority, but also, that you resist 
h care the spirit of iimovation upon its prin- 
les, however specious the pretexts. One 
thod of assault may be to eftect in the forms 
the constitution, alterations which will im- 
r the energy of the system, and thus to un> 
mine what cannot be diiectly overthrown. 
J* In all die changes to which you may be 
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tration of the government, and serve to kccj^ ;: 
alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain^ 
limits is probably true, and in governments of 5 
a monarchical cast, patriotism may look with [ 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit of g 
party. But in those of the popular character, ^ 
in government purely elective, it is a spirit not 11 
to be encouraged. From their natural tenden* 5 
cy it is certain there will always be enough otz 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. And; 
there being constant danger of excess, the ef- ^ 
fort ought to be, by force of public opinion, j 
to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be j 
quenched, it demands unifoi m vigilance to pre- j 
vent its bursting into a flame, lest instead of ■ 
warming, it should consume. 

14. It is important likewise that the habits ! 
of thinking in a free country should inspire cau- ; 
tion, in those entrusted with its administration, 
to confine themselves within their respective 
constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise . 
of the powers of one department to encroach , 
upon another. The spirit of encroachment 
tends to consolidate the powers of all depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the 
form of government, a real depotism. A just 

■ estimate of that love of power, and proneness 
to abuse it, which predominates in the human 
heart, is sufiicient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. 

15. The necessity of reciprocal checks in 
- the exercise of the political power ; by dividing 

and distributing it in different depositories, and 
constituting each the guardian of the public 
nX'/i) against invasions by the others, has been 
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evinced by experiments ancient and modern : 
: some of them in our countrj', and under our 
. own eyes. To preserve them must be as nec- 
^ cssary as to institute them. 

16. If in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribntion or modification of the constitutional 
povvers be in any particular wrong, let it lje cor- 
rected by an amendment in the way, which the 
, Constitution designates — but let there be no 
, change by usurpation : for though this, in one 
iBataiice, may be the instrument of good, it b 
ftc customary weapon by which free govern- 
ments are destroyed. The precedent must al- 
ways greatly over-balance in permanent evil any 
fflBtial or transient benefit which the use can at 
any time yield. 

MiBsisipt^i Tbere».»..Their Acquiescence JBfficient..^.. 

IKMe]isioii...A8suage....SoTne Sum Over-balance.... Always. .. 

FKcedeiit...J^oca/^ Fraternal? InamgruoueP Salutary? Reeifh- 

TKOl? 

* 

SEc*tn)H 30. 

1. Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and morali- 
ty are indispensable supports. In vain would 
Uiat man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
would labor to subvert these great pillars of hu- 
man happiness, these firmest props of the duties 
of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and cherish them^ — a volume could not trace 
all their connexions with private and public fe- 
licity. 

2. Let it simply be adked, where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life, if 

10 
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tration of the govenimcnt, and serve to b 
alive the spirit of liberty. This within cert 
limits is probably true, and in govemmentji 
a monarchical cast, patriotism may look wi 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spiriti 
party. But in those of the popular characi 
in government purely elective, it is a spirit 
to be encouraged. From their natural tend 
cy it is certain there will always be enough 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. A 
there being constant danger of excess, the 
fort ought to be, by force of public opinit 
to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to 
quenched, it demands unifoim vigilance top 
vent its bursting into a flame, lest instead 
warming, it should consume. 

14. It is important likewise that the halnts 
of thinking in a free country should inspire cau- 
tion, in those entrusted \vith its administration, 
to confine themselves within their respective 
constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of the powers of one department to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroachment 
tends to consolidate the powers of all depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the 
form of government, a real dcpotism. A just 
estimate of that love of power, and proneness 
to abuse it, which predominates in the human 
heart, is sufiicicnt to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. 

15. The necessity of reciprocal checks in 
the exercise of the political power ; by dividing 
and distributing it in different depositories, and 
constituting each the guardian of the public 
>\xal aj;ainst invasions by the others, has been 
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which we ourselves ought to bear. The exe- 
cution of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public opin- 
ion should co-operate. 

5. To facilitate to them the performance of 
their duty, it is essential, that you should prac- 
tically bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue ; that to have 
revenue there must be taxes ; that no taxes 
can be devised which are not more or less in- 
convenient and unpleasant ; that the intrinsic 
embarrassment inseparable from the selection 
of the proper objects (which is always a choice 
of difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive for 
a candid construction of die conduct of the gov- 
ernment in making it, and for a spirit of acqui- 
escence in the measures for obtaining revenue, 
wtuch the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

6. Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations, cultivate peace and harmony with 
all ; religion and morality enjoin this conduct : 
and can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it ? It will be worthy of a free, enlight- 
ened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can 
doubt that in the course of time and things, the 
fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it ? 

7. Can it be, that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation with 
virtue? The experiment, at ksvst, v& \:^^<^\sv- 
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mended by every senrimcnt which ennob 
human nature. Alas! Is it rendered impossil 
by its vices ? In the execution of such a pi 
nothing is more essential than that permane 
inveterate antipathies against ^^articqlarnatio 
and passionate attachments for others, shet 
be excluded ; and that in place of them j 
and amiable feelings towards ail should be c 
tivated. y 

8. The nation whicn indulges towai 
another an habitual hatred, or an habitual foi 
ness, is in some degrefe a slave. It is a sL 
to its animosity, or to its affection, either 
which is suflicicnt to lead it astray from 
duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nat 
against another disposes each more readily 
oflfer insult and injury, to lay hold of sli| 
causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and \ 
tractable, when accidental or trifling o^si< 
of dispute occur* Hence frequent coUisio 
obstinate, envenomed and bloody contests. 1 
nation, prompted by ill will and resentmc 
sometimes impels to war the government, c< 
trary to the best calculations of policy. 

9. The government sometimes participa 
in the national propensity, and adopts throu 
passion what reason would reject ; at ot; 
times, it makies the animosity of the nation si 
servient to projects of hostility instigated, 
pride, f ambition, and other sinister and per 
cious motives. The peace often, sometin 
perhaps the liberty of nations, has been i 
victim. So likewise, a passionate at^chm< 
oF one nation for another, produces a variety 
cvHs. ^ Sj'mpathy for tV\e fevoxiXfc x\ai<\ox\, W 
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lating this illusion of an imaginary common in- 
terest, in^cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infusing into one the interest of the 
other, betrays the former into a participation 
io the quarrels and wars of the latter, without 
idequate inducement of justification. 

10. It leads also to concessions to the favor- 
ite nation of privileges denied to others, which 
is apt doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions ; by unnecessarily parting with 
what ought to have been retained ; and by ex-^ 
citing jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to 
retaliate in the parties from whom equal privi- 
kges are withheld : and it gives to ambitious, 
corrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote 
themselves to the favorite nation) facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their own 
country, without odium, sometimes even with 
popularity ; gilding with the appearances of a 
virtuous sense of obligation a commendable 
deference ior public opinion, or a laudable zeal 
for public good, the base or foolish compliances 
of ambition, corruption or infatuation/ 

11. As avenues to foreign iiffluence in innu- 
merable ways, such attachments are piirticularly 
alarming to the truly enlightened and indepcnd* 
ent patriot. How many opportuniiies do they 
afford to tamper with dorneslic factions, to prac- 
tise the arts of suluction, to mislead public 
opinion, to influence or awe the public councils ! 
Such an attachment of a small or weak, ^owaids 

[ a great and poweiiul nation, dooms the former 
to be the satellite of the latter. 

12. Against tl-e insidious wiles of foreign 
influence (1 conjure }ou to bt\k\t m^>^^<if«i- 

10^ 
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citizens) the jealousy of a free pcopl 
be constantly awake ; since history ai 
ence prove tliat foreigii iiiEuence is i 
most baiiettil foes of republican go 
But tlui jealousy, to be useful, must 
tial ; else it becomes the instrument i 
influence to be avoided, instead of 
against it. Excessive [lartiality for c 
nation, and exeesiiive dislike of anot 
Uiose whom they actuate to see dang 
one side, and serve to veil and even : 
arts of iiiHuence on the other. 

13. Real patriots, who may rei 
trigues of the favorite, are liable t 
suspected and odious ; while its tools 
usurp the applause and cor.fldence of i 
to surrender their interests. The gi 
conduct for us, in regaid to foreign i 
in extending our commercial relatioi 
with them as little political connexioi 
ble. So far as we have already fontu 
mi:nts, let them be fulfilled with pet 
faith. Here let us stop. 



lil Europe has a: set of primary 
which to us have none, or a very re 
tion. Hence she m>jstbe engaged i 
controversies, the causes of -which are 
foreign to our concerns. Hence, tli 
must be unwise in us to implicate oui 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vlcissitu 
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politics, or the ordinary combinations and colli- 
dons of htr friendships or enemies. 

2. Our detached and distant situation in- 
vites and enables us to pursue a difierent course. 
If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far off, when we 
may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance ; when we may take such an attitude as 
will cause the neutrality, we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected ; 
when belligerent nations, under the impossibil- 
ity of makuig acquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocations; when 
we may choose peace or war, as our interest, 
guided by justice, shall counsel. 

3. Why forego the advantages of so pecu- 
Bar a situation ? W hy quit our own, to stai.d 
upon foreign ground ? Why, by interweaving 
our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 

e| European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, 
tMT caprice ? It is our true policy to steer 
dear of permanent alliances with any portion of 

Ithe foreign world ; so far, I mean, as we are 
nowat liberty to do it ; for let me not be under- 
stood as capable of patronizing infidelity to 
existing engagements. 

4. I hold the maxim no less applicable to 
$1 public than to private affairs, that honesty is al- 
d ways the best policy. I repeat it, theVefore, let 
i:| those cn^gements be observed in their getwive 

sense. But, in my opinion, it is unnecessary, 
i and. would be unwise to extend them. Taking 
A care always to keqp ourselves, by suitable cs- 
mM)&shmcnts, on a respectable ddtxv^wi^ \}Qv 
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ture, we may safely trust to temporary alUa 
for extraordinary emergencies. Harmony, 
eral intercourse with all nations, ^re re( 
mended by policy, humanity and interest^ 
5. But even our commercial policy sc 
hold an equal wd impartial liand; nc 
lending nor granting exclusivej&vors gr pi 
ences ; consulting the natural course of tbi 
diffusing and diversifying by gentle mean 
streams of commerce, but forcing noth 
establishing, with powers so disposed, in < 
to give our trade a stable course, to define 
rights of our merchants, and to enable the 
«mment to sijupport ihem, conventional rul 
intercourse^, the besC that present circumsts 
and mutual opinion will permit, but tempo 
and liable to be from time to titne aband 
or varied, as experience and circumstt 
shall dictate ; constantly keeping in view, 
it is folly in one nation to look for disinten 
favors from another ; ihat it must pay w 
portion of its independence for whatever it 
accept under that character ; that by sucl 
ceptance, it may place itself in the conditio 
having given equivalents for nominal & 
and yet of being reproached with ir^rati 
for not giving more. 

'6. There can be no greater error tha 
expect, or calculate, upon real favors fron 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which ex 
ence must cure, which a just pride oug; 
discard. In offering to you, my country! 
these counsels of an old afid affectionate fri 
I dare not hope they w\\\ luaJiL^ xix^ ^vc^w^ 
lasting impression 1 couYd v^y^^ ^^^a^. \Jcv« 
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rol the usual current of tJie passions, or 
ent our jiation from running the course 
h has hitherto marked the destiny of na- 
; : but if I may even flatter myself, that 
may be productive of som€ partial benefit, 
t occasional good ; that they may now and 
recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, 
un against the mischiefs of foreign llltrigue, 
lard against die impostures of pretended 
otism, this hope will be a full recompense 
:he solicitude /or your welfere, by which 

have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official 
s, I have been guided by the principled 
h have been delineated, the public records 
3ther evidences of my conduct must wit- 
to you and to the world. To myself, the 
ranee of my own conscience is, that I have 
ist believed myself to be guided by them, 
rlation to the still subsisting war in Europe, 
proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, b 
index of my plan. Sanctioned by your 
oving voice, and by that of your represen- 
es in both houses of Congress, the spirit 
lat measure has continually governed me ; 
fluenced by any attempts to deter or divert 
from it. 

After deliberate exarilination with the 
3f the best lights I could obtain, I was well 
fied that our country, under'ali the ciitum- 
ces of the case, had a right to take, and was 
nd in duty and interest to take, a neutral 
tion. Having taken it, I detexm\wt.^^ "^^ 
is should depend upon me^ to \ui\w\ivcv 'SX 

moderation, perseverance 2aA ^xsv^^'^^ 
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The considerations which respect the 
hold this conduct, it is not necessary on this^ 
casion to detail. I will only observe, that; 
cording to my understanding of the matter, 
right, so far from being denied by any of I 
belligerent powers, has been virtually admi^ 
by all. 

' 9. The duty of holding a neutral condi 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
the obligation which justice and humanity ii 
pose on every nation, in cases in which it 
free to act, to maintain inviolate the relati( 
of peace and amity towards other nations. Th 
inducements of interest for observing that cod 
duct will be best referred to your own refiei 
tions and experience. With me a predomi^ 
ant motive has been to endeavor to gain tlml 
to our country to settle and mature its yet it 
cent institutions, and to progress without inter 
ruption, to that degree of strength and consist 
ency, which is necessary to give it, humanl] 
speaking, the command of its o,wn fortunes. 

10* Though in reviewing the incidents of m] 
administration, I am unconscious of intentim 
error ; I am nevertheless too sensible of m; 
defect not to think it probable that I may hav 
committed many errors. Whatever they ma 
be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avertfl 
mitigate the evils to which they may tend, 
shall also carry witli me the hope that my coun 
try will never cease to view them with indul 
gence ; and that after forty- five years of my HI 
dedicated to its service, with an upright zea 
the faults of incompetent abilities will be cor 
sjgned to oblivion, as tt\yse\f tv\v\s\. ^ooa he t 
tJie mansions of rest. 
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IL Relying on its kindness in this as in 

;r things, and actuated by that fervent love 

rds it, which is so natural to a man who 

vs in it the native soil of himself and his 

;nitors for several generations ; I anticipate 

pleasing expectation that retreat, in which 

>mise myself to realize, without alloy, the 

;t enjoyment of partaking in the midst of 

If fellow-citizens, the benign influence of good 

under a free government — the ever favor- 

iolyect of my heart, and the happy reward, 

I trusti of our mutual cares, labors and 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 



[Amoyance Neutrality Scrupulously Forcigii Eqniva- 

.lncompttent»^,Bciligerent ? Dominant ? Mitigate ? Neu- 
Ohiivivn ? 
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PART II. 
BJECES IJV RRO&E AND POBTMY, 

PROMI9C170U8i.1 AmilAKeKll. 



CHAPTER I. 

A PARAPHRASE ON THE LATTER PART OF TB 
6th CHAPTER OF ST. MATTHEW. 



1. WHEN iny breast labors with oppressiTC cat 
And a*ei* my cheek descends the felling tear ; 
While all my warring passions are at strife, 

O let me listen to the words of life ! 
Raptures deep-€&lt his doctrine did impartf 
And thufi he rars'd from, earth the droopi«kg hetrtL 
Think not, when all your scanty stores afford 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appearsi 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears ; 
What farther shall this feeble life sustain, ' 

And what shall clothe these shiv'ring limbs again. '. 

2. Say, does not life its nourishment exceed? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? ^ \ 
Behold ! and look away 3rour low despair-^ 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them, nor stores, nor granaries, belong; 
Nought, but the woodland, and the pleasing song : 
Yet, your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that flits beneath the sky. 
To him they sing, when spring renews the plainyl i 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reig^n ; Vj 
Nor is their music, nor their plaint in vain : J 1 
He hears the gay, and the distressful call, » 
And with unsparing bournty fills them all. 

3. Observe the rising lily's snowy gracci 
Observe the various vegetable race j 
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!7 neither toil) nor spin, but careless grow, 
see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow ! 
at regal vestments can with them compare 1 
at king -so sbming ! or what queen so fair ! 
easeless, thus the fowls of heav'n he feeds, 
er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; ^ 
1 he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? ^ 
[e unwise ? or, are ye less, than they ? 

- THOMSON* 

aring....Weed....Tenant...«Gtaiiarie*(....Lily FairM-VcgctOr 

Ezceed^.Cea8elsB8..^tfci£^^ Regal? Flit? 



. CHAPTER II. 
A NIGHT-PIECE. 

WHILE oight in solemn shade inreststhe poli^ 
. calm reflection, sooth f^s the pensive soul, 
lie reason undisturb'd asserts her sway, 
1 life's deceitful colors fade away ; 
thee ! all-conscious Preseiice ! I devote 
b peaceful interval of sober thought : 
e all my better faculties confine ; w 

1 be this hour of sacred silence thine ! 
If, by the day^s, illusive scenes misled, 

erring soul from virtue's path has stray'd ; 
r*d by example, or by passion warm'd, 
le false delight my giddy sense has charm 'd ; 
caUner thoughts the wretched choice reprove, 
I my best hopes are centred in thy love, 
riv'd of this, can life one joy afford ? 
jtmost boast a vain unmeaning word. 

But, ah ! how oft my lawless passions rove, 
1 break those awful precepts I approve ! 
»ue the fatal impulse I abhor, 

violate the virtue 1 adore ! 
when thy better spirit's guardian care 
rn'd my fond soul to shun the tempting snare^' 
stubborn will his gentle aid repress'd, 
. check'd the rising goodness in my breast ; 

11 
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Mad with vain hopes> or urg'd by false desireSf 
Sliird his soft voice, and quench'd bis sacred fires. 

4. With grief oppress'd, and prostrate in thed 
Shouldst thou condemn, I own thy sentence jusb 
But, Oh ! thy softer titles let me claim> 

And plead my cause by Mercy's gentle name. 
Mercy ! that wipes the penitential tear. 
And dissipates the horrois of despair i 
From rigorous Justice stes^ls the vengeful hoUTi 
Softens the dreadful attribute of powV, 
,. Disarms the wrath of an offended God, 
And seals my pardon in a Savior's blood ! 
All-powerful Grace, exert thy gentle awayi 
And teach my rebel passions to obey ;. 
Lest lurking folly, with insidious art| 
Regain my volatile inconstant heart I 

5, Shall every high resolve devotion frames 
Be only lifeless sounds and specious names ? 
Oh rather, while thy hopes and fears control^ [ 
In this still hour, each motion of my soul) 
Secure its safety by a sudden doom, 

'And be the soft retreat of sleep my tomb ! 
Calm let me slumber in that dark repose, 
Till the last morn its orient beam disclose : 
Tlltn, when the great archangel's potent sound ^ 
Shall echo through creation's ample round, 
Wak'd from the sleep of death, with joy survey 
The opening splendors of eternal day. CABTkl 

Soleinn....Soothes....Presence Faciiltie8..^Stubbom....Wri 

edness. .!Vain....Penitential Control Horrors Pemi^? 

siv€? Rigorous? Insidious? Volatile? Specious? Potent? 



CHAPTER III. 

LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY, 

1. I WILL now give you a picture c 
young lady, whom I have lately had the he 
of seeing, just arrived from a Boarding sch 
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tt is Miss Harriet Prim. But I will not under- 
take to say, that the features will please you. 
rhey are certainly different from those of 
Louisa. She was almost incessantly practising 
tittle arts, and adjusting all her airs and graces 
Id engage admiration. When she spoke, she 
minced her syllables, and when she looked, she 
threw an unnatural vivacity into her eyes. She 
is a fine, blooming girl ; and if she had not 
taken such uncommon pains to please, must 
necessarily have charmed every beholder.- 

2. How lohg will it be before people learn, 
that nothing engages so much,-as the ease of 
nature ? An artless simplicity is the highest 
charm.' Whatever studies admiration, raises 
disgust. System and constraint destroy ease. 
And ease is the parent of all the graces. It is/ 
the business of education to lop off some little 
luxuriant boughs from the tree of nature, but 
not to constrain it, that it cannot vegetate, or 

r've to every branch, an unnatural direction. 
should prefer the plain, honest awkwardness 
of a mere country girl, to over acted refinement. 

3. Though Miss Harriet is not yet fourteen 
years old, she has more than the airs and for- 
wardness of a woman. Who can have taught 
this girl, that roses are expected to open all at 
once, and not by degrees ? Timidity and diffi- 
dence are the most attracting qualities of a girl ; 
a countenance always modest, and undesigning ; 
a tongue often silent, and ears always attentive. 
Boarding schools, it should seem, may be com- 

Sared to hot beds. They bring fruits and 
owers quickly to their growth. But they 
have not their proper essence, \ie^\i\\\vv^^'^^ ^x 
Savor, 
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4. The girlisli state is so pleasing, in i 
that we wish not to see it exchanged, b 
its time, for the caution, the artifices, o 
subtile ix>licy of age. It is desirable, t 
girl should retain, as long as possible, thei 
cent dress, manners, habit and sentimen 
childhood. She will never be more captiva 
when she is a wonian. Natural, untort 
ringlets, sashes, frocks, &c. are superior 
tlie laboiied trappings of fashion. Natun 
given to every age, as well as to every se 
of the year, its appropriate charms. We st 
be greatly disappointed, if the soft breezes 
the pleasing, new born scenery of the s] 
\vcre impatient to dissolve into the sultry '. 
of summer. 

5. A forward, girl always alarms me. 
delicacy, i Aprudence apd improper conne: 
start up to my yiew. I tremble for her frie 
and see her history, gradually unfolding 
indiscretion. Children are apt enough of tl 
selves, to aspire into womanhood. A g( 
ness should check this spirit, and nip it ii 
bud. A long nonage, if I jnay so call i 
favorable to your sex. During this pei 
a girl is acquiring some solid improven: 
When she fancies herself a woman, comp 
pleasures and conversation with the other 
unhinge her mind, and bid unquiet thou 
take possession of her fancy. 

6. I could discover from the converse 
of Miss Harriet, that she was deeply res 
novels and romances. Her expressions y 
beyond nature, turgid and overstrained, w 
she only wished to convey a common idea. 
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iume would not be sufficient to expose the 
igers of these books. They lead young 
»ple into an enchanted country, and open to 
lir view an imaginary world, full of inviola- 
friendships, attachments, ecstasies, accom^ 
iments, prodigies and such visionary joys, 
never will be realized in the coarseness of 
immon life. The romantic turn, they create, 
lisposes for every thing that is rational or 
lobstantial. They corrupt all principle. 
• 7. Fortitude they jimnerve, and substitute, 
ki its place, a sickly sensibjUty, that cannot 
kelish common blessings or ^mmon things; 
that is continually wounded with its own fancies, 
■nd even " ready to expire of a rose, in aro- 
matic pain.'* Their sentiment is but a fine 
qpun word for indelicate emotions. Their 
ivmpathy and friendship are often* but a spe- 
cious, flimsy covering for criminal attachments. 
Such false, over-strained ideas have ltd many 
a poor girl to ruin. Under the notion of supe- 
rior refinement, similarity of souls and invol- 
untary friendship, she has gradually been se- 
duced from the paths of virtue, to tlie commis- 
sion of the grossest crimes. A fine splendid 
idea has been used to palliate the dreadful action. 
Sentiment has triumphed over the vulgar 
shackles of conscience, and of every social and 
moral obligation. 

8. Plays, operas, masquerades and all tha 
>ther fashionable pleasures, have not half sa 
Qduch danger to young people^ as the reading 
of these books. With them, the most delicate 
girl can entertain herself, in private, without 
my censure ; and the poison operated \xvQX<i 

11^ 
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forcibly, l^ecause nnperceived. The most 
ligatc villain, that was bent on the infernal 
pose of seducing a woman, could not wish 
symptom, more favorable to his purpose, thf 
an imagination, inflamed with the rhapsodies 
novels. 

9. Miss Harriet betrayed great pride, 
disavowing any acquaintance with some y< 
ladies, at the s^ime school, because their pai 
were not equal to hers in point of fortune- 
had formed, poor girl, wrong notions of import 
tance ; and thmf^Jiad not, it should seem, 
properly correrfed. Under the idea of 
ing young people what is due to their rani 
boarding schools encourage pride by a system^ 
Whoever consults the happiness of a daughter,^ 
should, as systematically, endeavor to propagate* 
humility. 

10. Alas ! my dear girl, what have any of 
us to boast of? What dignity is there in a heap 
of money, unless it be devoted to charitabte 
actions ? To be carried in state, to eat delicious' 
ly, or to sleep on down, may have something in 
it, to weak mortals, that elevates and charms ; 
but to an inhabitant of heaven, or to superior 
spirits, must be as frivolous, as the toils or little 
play-things of children appear to lis. What 
supreme importance does it give to a rationd 
creature, that the silk- worm has spun for her a 
robe of elegance, or that the miliner has be- 
spangled her with ornaments? These orna- 
ments, alas! cover only a "poor worm,'* a 
sinner ! a creature, subject to innumerable infir- 
mities and sorrows ! And after all, the peacock 
has iTjore gaudy plumage, and flowers of the 

field arc more beautifully deckfcdiX 
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Where again is the dignity of higb 

unless it leads to dignified conduct? And 
are aU these distinctions to a creatttre^ 
any instant, may be stripped of every 
; that may die any hour? And must be 

to a very severe account, if they have 
sen religiously improved ? If you are ever 
sed to be proud, look forward to the mo- 

which will bury, along with you in the 
titles, honors, riches, beauty,.friends', con- 
ns — to the moment, when the world will 
.vered intp atoms — when^^ynust standi 
^d and unprotected crin^iPbefoFe the 
me Majesty of heaven ; and endeavor to 
•e that universal love, which, for the sake 
ing a religious action, is content to *' be- 
the servant of all.'* This love will be a 
:ign balsam of the souL It will, heal a 
and disorders, and prevent as many more. 
The author of all wisdom and great- 
vas " meek and lowly in heart." He, 
;ould have commanded kingdoms, inhab- 
cottage. Humility is the distinguishing 
: of religion. And, whenever you are 
al disciple, you will not exalt yourself 

the meanest creature, but under an ac- 
lation of all worldly distinctions, will sn;||j|& 
your breast, with the publican, and ;5aj^ 
i be merciful to me a sinner." Ha^pi- 
and pride are absolutely incompatible, 
nual vexations, fenciful slights, injuries 
rovocations wound the self-sufficienttnind. 
is contrary to every thing, that pleases in 
nan. It has no softness, no benignity, 
^se. The apostle has jusdj caSk.^ ^v^ 
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meek and quiet spirit, an ornament.*' It isl 
robe, in which a woman should always 
dressed, who wishes to secure a pei 
esteem. bbnnet^ 

Practising^^... Adjusting Vivacity Keee88arily....J 

Aivkwardness Vegetate Woman Qualities.»Healt 

Sashes Trappings Ecstasies View..«Vlllain».»Idea... 

er.. ..Systematically Rhapsodies Luxuriant? Subtikf 

Fiitntj f Frojligate f Frholtrnt ? Social ? Fitiotuoy^f 



CHAPTER IV. 
ERICAN PATRONAGE. 



1. TO wake ambition, dormant in the breast^ 
By modest diffidence or fear supprest ; 

To rouse the negligent, the dull inspire^ 
The tardy quicken, and the torpid fire ; 
To call forth humble merit to the light, 
And prompt even genius to a bolder flight, 
Demands but fiatronage from men of sensC). 
Express'd in praise, if not in recompense. 
My verse shall then in honest strains declare 
The claim of talents, and the patron's care. 

2. Praise is a stimulus, the youthful need 
To raise attention, and improvement speed ; 
Hope and encouragement will zeal inflame, 
But almost certain failure springs from blame. 
Tor he, who never approbation shares. 

Soon tamely sinks from effort, and despairs, 

Then hates his master and his book at once. 

And from a scholar sinks into a dunce. 

• 3. Of livelier powers there are- indeed a fe\r> 

Who learning with avidity pursue ; 

More emulous of wisdom, than applause. 

No frown deters them, and no premium draws, 

"Nor brib'd, nor driv'n, they press before the throngs 

In courage bold, in native genius strong. 

O may no check the onward course impede, 

Bebtrain the ardor; reprehend the speed, 
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tieart discourage, or the hope repress, 
:h crowns each effort with destr'd success. 
cind -to merit, though it seeks not fame, 
to commend, and still averse to blame, 
all, who worth distinguish, worth regaidy 
give deserv'd, though undesir'd reward. 

Then, as maturing reason, sense refin'xhi 
lucid judgment, and well cultur'd mind) 
stores of science,. and the skill of- art, 
r influence blend, and all their aid impartj 
irm the accomplish'd scholar of the age, 
divine^ a stateamany or a sage^ 
mbia may his help and talents clai]x>, 
owe increasing glory to his name. 
him let wisdom and desert coate&ty 
covet fame, nor hope emolument. 
1th is by trade, and not by talents gaia'd. 
Fame's earn'd laurel seldom is obtained. 

If to the Church he bead tns virtuous car^y 
arthly gains reward his labors there ; 
inted salary may his need supply, 
he must seek his treasure in the sky. 
the Statesmaa's place he dare aspirei 
greatness lure him, or ambition fire, 
think hia life to bles&his country spent» 
I make her gratefal, or munificent ; 
the mausoleum and the sculptur'd stonei 
nation vote and rear to Washingtoni 
nr, that disinterested, patriot zeal, 
active labors for the public weal, 
n those they serve will win but scanty fame 9 
liry cenotaph— without a name I 

Or is it the employment of the Sage, 
h wisdom's lore to fill the instructive page^ 
o'd with the fairest intellectual light, 
h wit enliven'd, and with genius bright? 
him be told of some with equal skill, 
o had themselves to pay the Printer's bill ; 
:la88ic Minot, rank'd by genius high, 
ose pleasing History few consent to buy ; 
fiiir Philenia, whose rich epic strain 
tn the next age will higb applauses gata.. 



i 
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But will posthumous praise have much avails 
If the first canto cannot find a sale ? 

7. Hence Allen, long the favorite of the Muae^ 
Though he may write, to publish will refuse ; 
While ev'n Menander quits the realms of wit| 
And condescends to fill ^' a simple writ/' 
The eagle thusj that o'er Olympus soars, 
Whose gods once feasted on ambrosial stores; 
Finds on the top mere barrenness prevail, 
And for his food frequents the humble vale. 
See Hannah Adams, modest and resig^'d. 
With artless manners and replenish'd mind, 
Whose worth and industry should gains insure, 
■By study blind, by publishing made poor 1 

8. If still presumptuous, and with hope elatfi ^ 
Lendrum will show the daring Author's fate, > 
A crazy wanderer, destitute, forlorn, 

The praise, he merited, now tum'd to scorn. 
Yet think not he^ whose bold, indignant strains 
Discourage others, for himself complains. 
No ! though of merit and pretensions less, 
Hia are acknowledgements of more success. 
With grateful heart he owns what he receives, 
And but for those, whose claims are higher, grie^ 

9. Yet, since perverted or deficient taste 
From some may praise withhold, on others waste, 
Since mere Compilers that reward obtain, 
Which genius merits, and of right should gain } 
Deem not amiss the satire on the times, ^ 
Express'd with honest freedoln in my rhymes.- ^ 
And be it yours, with judgment more correct^ 
To rescue genuine merit from neglect. 
Encourage progressi enterprise applaud, 

And give to talents their deserv'd reward ; 
Nor parsimonious all your laurels save 
To deck the herse, and strew upon the grave ; 
But o'er a thankless age illustrious rise 
The real, needed patrons of the wise ! 

■ HARRIS. 

Genius Scholar Emulous.... Ambrosial...JEagle....Barreniu 

Strew Salary Failure,. ...Tor/>i J.? Avidity? Impede? Lua 

Reprehend ? Fostkumotis ? IhdignatJ I Farsimonioui ? 
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CHAPTER V. 
LETTER OF .FRIENDSHIP. 

1. BETWEEN friend and friend, 

e ansuravigevery common end ; 

rveS) ii^ff fRin homely way, 
express th' occurrence of the day ; 
Our heakh, the weather, and the news ; 
What walks we take, what books we choose ; 
And all the floating thoughts, we find 
Upon th^ surface of the mind. 
But when a Poet takes the pen, 
Par more alive than other men, 
He feels a gentle tingling come 
Down tp his finger and his thumb, 
Derived from nature's noblest part, 
The centre of a glowing heart ! 

2. And this is what the world, who knows 
No flights, above the pitch of prose, 

His moce sublime vagaries slighting, 
I Denominates an itch for writing. 

No wonder I, who scribble rhyme. 

To catch the triflers of the time, 

And tell them truths divine, and clear, 
I Which couchM in prose, they will not hear ; 
I Who labor hard to allure, and draw 
I The loiterers I never saw, 
' Should feel that itching and that tingling, 

WitlMll my purpose intermingling. 

To yrali^ntrinsiC: merit true, 

When cali'd to'fld4(*css myself to you. 

3. Mysterious ^e hia ways, whose powbr 
firings forth that unexpected hour, 
When minds that never met before. 

Shall meet, unite, and part no more : 

It is th' allotment of the skies, 

The hand of the Supremely Wise, 

That guides and governs our aflectionSf 

And plans and orders our connexions '^ 

Directs us in our distant road. 

And marbi the bounds of our abode. 
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4. Thus we were settled whea you found U5| 
Peasants and children all around U8» 

Not dreaming of so dear a friendi ' ^ 

Deep in the abyss of Silver- End. ^ ^ 

Thus Martha, ey'n against her Will, 

Perch'd on the top of yonder hill ; 

And you, though you must needs prefer 

The fairer sceiSes of sweet Sancerre, 

Arc come from distant Loire, to choose 

A cottage on the banks of Ouse. "^ 

5. This page of Providence, quite new^ 
And now just opening to our view, 
Employs our present thoughts and pains^^ 
To guess, and spell, what it contains : 

But day by day« and year by year, 
W ill make the dark enigma clear ; 
And furnish us perhaps at lasty 
Like other scenes already past, 
With proof, that we, and our affkirs 
Are part of a Jehovah's cares : 
For God unfolds, by slow degreest 
The purport of his deep decrees ; 
S||eds every hour a clearer light 
In aid of our defective sight ; 
And spreads at length, before the soul> 
A beautiful, and perfect whole, 
"Which busy man's inventive brain 
Toils to anticipate in vain. 

6. Say Anna, had you never known 
The beauties of a rose full blown. 
Could you, though luminous your eye^ 
By looking on the bud, descry. 

Or guess, with a prophetic power. 
The future splendor of the flower ? 
Just so th' Omnipotent, who turns 
The system of a world's concernsi 
From mere minutiae can educe 
Events of most important use ; 
And bid a dawning sky display 
The blaze of a meridian day. 

7. The works of man tend, one and all, 
As needs t^ey must, from great to smM ; 



•-> 
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Tanity absorbs at length 
I monuments of human stren-glfi. 
jlfk6 <»b tell how' vast the platS*, 

^h this day's incident began ? 
ismall pertiaps the slight occasion 
mr dim-sighted observation ; 
\*d unnoticM as the bird 
cleaves the yielding air unheard, 
et may prove, vj^hen understood, 
dinger of endless good. 
Not that I deem, or mean to call 
Ikndship a blessing cheap, or small , 
merely to remark, that ours, 
some of nature's sweetest flowers, 
from a seed of tiny size, 
It seem'd to promise no such prize : 
transient visit intervening, 
~ made almost vnthout a meaning, 
irdly the effect of inclination, 
ich less of pleasing expectation !) 
luc'd a friendship, then begun, 
It has cemented us in one ; 

c 

plac'd it in our power to prwe, 
long fidelity and love, 
Hb»t Solomon has wisely spoken : 
I A three-fold cord is not soon broken." cow per. 



-f 
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CHAPTER VL 

DIALOGUE ON INSTINCT. 

Mrs, Dimadalej Emilt/j and Lucy. 

Lucy — 1. I HAVE thought of nothing 
dl day but the animals we saw yesterday at 
Bxeter Change. The lions, the tigers^ and the 
iphantS) are noble, majestic creatures; but 
ape3 and monkeys entertained me the most : 
12 
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they are so like little men, that i do befieve 
would speak 9 if they were brought iip 
and properly instructed. 

Mrs. Dimsdale — 2. Some authors 
ranked tliem next to man in the scale oi 
on account of their reserabbiice to Um in 
and the capacity of walking upright, widi' 
other habits for which they are remaiki 
such as making a sort of hut for shelter 
the weather ; using stones and clubs, by i| 
of defense ; covering their dead with loM 
and, on somo occasions, showing marks ^ 
modesty, and strong attachment to individij 
of their own species : but you ate mistaken i 
supposing diat they are capable t)f being laa|| 
to articulate ; they are defective in the €rj[4 
necessary for that purpose, therefore no insni| 
tion could ever bestow upon them the 
of speech, which is a privilege peculiar to i 
if we except the parrot, magpie, starling, 
fmch, and some other birds, which have 
taught to speak a few words, or to whisde' 
notes of a tune. , 

Lucy — 3. When I was residing with Jw 
Clark, she had a monkey, which she used ti 
call Jocko ; he was the most entertaining era 
ture I ever saw ; he would offer his hand to th 
visitors who came to see us ; would sit dowDt 
table ; unfold his napkin ; wipe his lips ; 
his meat with a spoon, or a fork ; poortf 
liquor that was given him into a glass ; and bo 
to the company like a gentleman. 

4. He would watch the time of going 
tea, and brinf; a cup and saucer for himself, p 
in a lump of sugar, and then wait, after Act 
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pouied out, till it was cool before he drank 
Asides all this, he played a hundred more 
ical tricks, that convinced me he had 
mj though he could not speak, 
fihy, Dimsdale — 5. Not quite so fast, 
J ; perhaps you attribute those actions to 
)D which are only the effect of imitation, 
re are many animals that are equal, if not 
tior, in sagacity, to the monkey, in a mhl 
• 

mify — 6. I am suqiriscJ to hear that ; 
what creature is there that could behave 
rettily at table as Mrs. Clark's Jocko ? 
Irs. Dimsdale — 7. The tricks he per- 
ed were merely the effects of mimicry, a 
t in which monkeys excel ; they soon leani 
litate the actions of those who are familiar 
them, as a parrot learns the particular sen- 
;s which he hears often repeated; but 
ler the one nor the other acts from the im- 
i of its own mind, or feels a motive for 
: it does.^ The sagacity of the beaver, wha 
lo example to copy, in cutting down trees,, 
preparing them for the alfferent parts of his 
)us habitation, approaches nearer to reason 
any thing Lucy has related of Jocko. 

What but a principle very nearly resem- 
I the reasoning &culty, can instruct thb 
ident animal (after having chosen those 
which stand on an eminence, declining 
rds a stream, tliat the laboq|of conveying 
I thither may be rendered more easy) to 
/ them asunder in such a manner as that 
should fall tl/wards the water, in order ta 
ten the way he has to drag them ? The 
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same capacity of reflection seems to ii 
)um in raising dams across a stream to 
the water for his accommodation^ 

Lucy — 9. But still you must all< 
monkeys are very sagacious, for Mr 
told me that many species of the monk 
live together in society ; and when a 
them goes out to plunder a garden, a 
watchman to sit on a high tree, to obs< 
give notice to the rest if any thing apj 
to disturb them. 

Mrs. Dimadale — 10. Most, if not 
mals that live in herds, use the same 
tion, to secure them against the sudde 
of an enemy whilst they are feeding \ 2 
punish those sentinels that neglect tc 
timely alarm. The next time you 
crows feeding in farmer Green's plough 
you may probably discover the w 
perched upon some of the neighboring 

Emily — 11. I liope I shall find th 
for I can hardly believe that birds have 
sense'. « 

Mrs. Dimsdak — 12. I have aire 
marked that this vigilance is common 
animals that live together in numbers 
therefore no extraordinary proof of saj 
sense as you call it. The arts used by 
creatures in the construction of theii 
tions ; in rearing and providing for their 
attacking their prey; avoiding the s: 
their enemies ; and securing themselv 
the change of seasons, are truly wondei 
afford an inexhaustible fund 6f entertair 
the inquisitive mind : but they are con 
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fee whole species, and appear to arise from an 
jpiesistible propensity, (such as we feel for 
pdxig fi^hen we arc hungry, or sleeping when 
iFe are drowsy) implanted in their nature for 
fee preservation of their kind, by the great 
Preator-. 

^ 13. The instances of extraordinary sagacity, 
Resembling reason, are shown when an animal 
fleviates from its usual habits, to accommodate 
kself to circumstances, of which many exam- 
|fes have been related by persons of the most 
tmdoubted veracity. 

Eiriily-'^IA. I wish you would tell u« some 
of them. 

. Mrs. Dimsdale — 15. A pleasing one oc- 
curs to my recollection, that happened in this 
village a few years ago. A pair of fly* catchers 
having made an unfortunate choice of a bare 
bough of a large vine^ that grows on the south: 
jnde of the vicarage, for placing their nest, were 
sadly distressed before the brood were half 
Bedged, by the scorching rays of the sun, re- 
Becting with such violence from the wall, (the 
season being unusually \^rm) that the young 
)nes were ready to perish. 

16. In this dilemma affection prompted the 
)arent birds to hover over the nest by turns 
hiring the middle of the day, with expanded 
vings, and mouths gaping for breath, screening 
heir young from the heat at the hazard of their 
)wn lives. 

Xwnr— -17. Charming creatures ! I should 
lave oeen delighted to have watched them. 
We would thank you to proceed and entertain 
as farther on subjects of the same kind. 

12* 



4. 
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Mrs. Dimsdale — 18. A large dog thai bc5^ 
longed to an inn yard was once lying asleep, 
when he was teased repeatedly by a little dog^ 
who challenged him to fight : for sometime he 
suffered these provocations without chastising 
them as they deserved ; but at last his patience 
was overcome, he roused himself, took up the 
little dog by the neck, and dipped him in a tub 
of water that stood in the yard ; then composed 
himself quietly again, as if satisfied with having 
shown his power, without injuring his feebte 
antagonist. J 

Emily — 19. Such conduct in man wouUl 
have been admired for greatness of mind. 

Mrs. Dbnsdalc'^20. It resembled a hero, 
who disdains to crush a vanquished enemy. 
But to return to our subject ; many birds that 
build nests of the usual form in our climate, 
when they are found in tropical countries when& 
monkeys abound, are observed to change their 
habits, and form pendulous or hanging nests, 
shaped like a long purse, fixed to the end of a 
slender branch, to secure their young from 
those creatures who are too heavy to get at them 
in that bituatiun. * 

21. It is probable that different degrees of 
intelligence, enabling the animal to deviate from 
its regular instinct according to circumstances, 
are enjoyed by almost every class of living crea- 
tures; since this quality has been frequently 
remarked amongst the domestic tribes, and 
those whose habits or usefulness expose them 
to our notice. 

22. Some advantages, indeed, these may 
obtain from a sort of education that they receive 



^ir familiar intercourse with man, which 
lali forth and improve their powers ; but 
not give them a faculty they do not pos- 

cy — ^23. I did not suppose that any crea- 

mt man was capable of receiving an edu- 

• 

:• Dimsdale — ^24 You did not reflect 

you expressed that opinion. Can you 
ne that the learned pig, the v^onderful httle 

or the dancing bear, you saw at the fair 
jmmer, performed the various exploits 
nused you so much from natural instinct ? 
:y — 25. No, Mrs. Dimsdale; I sup- 
hey \vere taught by the man who showed 

9, Dimsdale — 26. Very well ; then you 
ve that those animals were capable of 
3tion. In some creatures, instinct is im- 
l by culture : the different species of 
s, and sporting dogs, undergo a severe 
dious discipline, to prepare them for the 
ts of the field. 

In a wild state, in which they have no 
Dut what they procure, perhaps hunger 
jcessity render their senses keener ; but 
they are domesticated, their ferocity and 
icss require to be brought under subjec- 
A well trained hound, or pointer, under- 

his master's signs, and is implicitly 
nt to his commands. . 

Other animals acquire, by instruction, 
vledge concerning objects wholly foreign 
r nature : horses, for example, are taught 
w heavy weights ; to submit quietly ta 
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the rein, and the whip ; to move according 
particular paces ; to delight in the race, and 
chai^ to battle. 

Emily — 29. You must not forget Cap! 
Sachem's dog Fido, that was with him so m 
in the French prison. Whilst he was confi 
in that dismal place, he taught this faithful a 
ture to guard every thine that belonged to U 
and the other evening when be came to see 
he sent him back from the stile at the other < 
of the turnip-field to fetch his gloves, whic 
had hid under the carpet, on purpose to 
whether he could find them ; he came diret 
into die patior, snuffed all around, and i 
searching a minute or two, found the gto 
and carried them to his master. 

Mrs. Dimsdak — 30. Fido is a very in 
ligent dog, and deserves your remembrai 
When you saw the bird-catcher fix his nets 
the common the other morning, did you obsc 
several linnets and goldfinches confined b 
string under the net, tliat flirted up and do 
singing melodiously, as if they were rcjoic 
in captivity ? 

Lucy — 31. Oh yes ; I wondered the ,b 
catcher was not afraid that other birds wc 
take warning by their fate. 

Mrs. Dimsdale — 32. So far from it, 
they are placed there on purpose to invite otl 
into the same snare in which they were cau 
Decoy-ducks, hawks, aqEl some quadrup 
are also trained to assist their common cw 
to entrap their companions ; and show that 
mals are not only capable of receiving inst 
tion, by which tlieir instincts are impro^'ed, 
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ning a knowledge of things foreign to their 
:ure, but likewise of being taught to act in a 
jnner that seems contrary 4o it. . 
Emily — 33. Was it the effect of discipline. 
It made the old lion in the tower so fond of 
t little dog that used to live in his den ? 
Mrs. Dimsdak — 34. I suppose it proceed- 
rather from his change of habits, and manner 
life. Beasts of prey lose much of thejr fe- 
ity in a state of confinement, and become 
nparatively tame ; which may arise partly 
(h a want of exercise, and being full fed 
hoUt the necessity of seeking their own sup- 
t, as well as from the subjection in which 
y are held by their keepers. 
15. When there is no natural antipathy , it 
lot uncommon to see a great attachment be- 
^n animals of different species. A dog that 
onged to a farmer with whom I was ac- 
unted formerly, was accustomed to go out 
h the team, and became particularly fond of 
I of the horses : this horse fell sick, and 
lie he was ill the dog never left the stable, 
t watched him with the tenderness of a friend. 
le horse died : the dog did not leave him for 
ne time ; refused his food, and showed eyi- 
It marks of grief. 

Lucy — 36. A great friendship subsists be- 
^n our parrot and the tortoise-shell kitten ; 
ss visits poU in her cage, and is feasted with 
I bread and milk out of her porringer. 
Mrs. Dimsdalc — 37. That is rather extra- 
linar)^ because there is a strong antipathy be- 
een cats and birds ; but I suppose poll, con- 
ous of superior strength, knows iVv^x^ v^ \\^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
GRADUATION OF BEING. 

Lucy-^l. Mrs. DIMSDALE, wl 
were conversii]^ yesterday, you said'soi 
about a scale of animals ; pray what d 
mean ? 

Mrs. Djmsdale — 2. That there ; 
grees, or gradations, between one creat 
another, in their powers, faculties, an 
struction. Let uir take man, as a star 
perlecd(xi amongst the creatures that 
our globe, and we may trace a continue 
link by link, of beings, downwards fron 
the meanest reptile. It is likewi^ rea 
to suppose, that there are numberless 
orders of created beings, which ascend 
dation from him to that s\ipreme Caui 
is infinitely above all, in every perfectiot 

Luiy — 3* Doth man excel all otl 
mals in the qualities of both mind and 

Mrs.- Dimsdak — 4. Reas(»i is his \ 
j^rogative, and distinguishes him fr 
brute creation. With respect to the 
powers, I leave you to consider wheihe 
not excelled in many of them by difier 
mals. 

Emily — 5. The hare, the chamois g< 
the antelope, outstrip him in swiftness ; 
two last in agility : for they climb the j 
crags of th^ highest mountains, and lei 
cliff to cliff, where no human step can ever 

JLf/cy — 6. Dogs have a more ei 



.r 
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tilled a wild hog of uncommon size, and left it 
on the ground near their tent* About an hour 
afterwards, the sky being perfectly clear, they 
discerned a dark spot at a great ^stance. It 
grew larger and larger, by degrees, as it ad- 
lanoed towards 4iem, and proved to be a vul- 
ture, ivhich flew in a direct Une to the dead 
MHaal, and -alighting on it, began to feed vonu 
ciously. Within another hour it was joined by 
eventy more, which came from all quarters, 
nosdy from the upper regions of the air, in 
, a few minutes before, nothing could be 



Mrs. Dtmsdak"^^. The sun is almost 
fewn ; it is time to walk. Emily, before we 
set out, try to recollect the substance of our 
Donversation. 

JEmify—43. That all animals are taught to 
support and defend themselves, and their 
young, t^ instinct ; that, besides this quality, 
some possess a capacity of acting, on particular 
occasions, as if from reflection ; and that many 
improve by instruction, and change their habits 
in a domestic state. 

Mrs. Dimsdale---44. I am satisfied with 
your attention, and ready to accompany you 
ilbroad when you please. 

WAKEFIELD. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GRADATION OF BEING. 

Lucy^l. Mrs. DIMSDALE, whilst i 
were conversing yesterday, you said'sometf ' 
about a scale of animals ; pray what does 
mean ? 

Mrs. Djmsdale — 2. That there are. 
grees, or gradations, between one creature a 
another, in their powers, faculties, and Cfi 
struction. Let utf take man, as a standard 
perfection amongst the creatures that inl 
our globe, and we may trace a continued el 
link by link, of beings, downwards from him 
the meanest reptile. It is likewi^ reasonah 
to suppose, that there are numberless bigl , 
orders of created beings, which ascend in gn-, 
dation from him to that supreme Cause, wha 
is infinitely above all. in every perfection. 

Lucy — 3. Doth man excel all other ani- 
mals in the qualities of both mind and bodvjf 

Mrs. Dimsdale — 4. Reason is his peculiar 
prerogative, and distinguishes him from the 
brute creation. With respect to the bodily 
powers, I leave you to consider whether be is 
not excelled in many of them by different ani- 
mals. 

Emily — 5. The hare, the chamois goat, and 
the antelope, outstrip him in swiftness ; and the 
two last in agility : for they climb the steepest 
crags of the highest mountains, and leap from 
cliff to cliff, where no human step can ever follow. 

Lucy — 6. Dogs have a more exquisite 
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of smell, or they could not trace the 
Hdings and turnings of the poor hare by her 
>t ; nor could they discover the game, in 
;ir different places of concealment, but from 
sir superior power of smelL 
Emify — 7. The vulture is supposed to see 
tter than man ; so is the lynx ; and owls see 

the dark, or they could not catch their prey 

night. 

Mrs. Dimsdale — 8. There are yet num- 
riess instances in which the human species 
ust yield to the brutes. What man can vie 

strength with the elephant, and many other 
ladrupeds ? We can neither dive with water- 
wl, swim with fishes, nor fly with birds. 

Lucy — 9. And yet, Mrs. Dimsdale, you 
y that man is the most peifect being that 
habits the earth. 

Mrs. Dimsdale — 10. He has an undoubted 
aim to that pre-eminence ; though not on 
:count of possessing every sense and corporeal 
)wer in the most exquisite degree, but be- 
luse, on the whole, he combines the greatest 
imbers of excellent faculties, and is endowed 
ith such superior powers of the mind, as 
lable him to direct the various talents of the 
matures beneath him to his own service ; 
hich has given him the title of lord of the 
"eation. 

11. He applies the scent of the dog to dis- 
Dver and pursue the game for bistable, which 
e could never attain without that assistance. 
!'he strength and the swiftness of the horse 
aider him many useful services. He is cloth- 
d vnth the silk of a caterpillar ; the wool of 

13 
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the sheep ; the fur of one animal, or 
of another : he feeds upon their flesb» c 
his thirst with their milk. 

12. None are so insignificant that d 
cannot be useful to him ; nor are any so po 
erful that they can evade his authority. |b 
able to subdue the elephant, and the ferocii 
tiger ; nor can the unwieldly whale, shelta 
in the depths of the sea, avoid his power. 

13. Besides subjecting the animals to! 
will, the superiority of his nature is conspit 
ous, as being the only creature here to whoi 
capacity is given of perceiving the wisdom 
God, displayed in the works of creation. 

14. H is facu It ies enable him -to observe h 
admirably each creature is formed with pov 
adapted to its wants : he is able to exam 
the properties and structure of vegetables ; 
explore the various substances that lie conc« 
in the bowels of the earth : he can lift up 
eyes to the heavens, and trace the motiom 
the planets, rolling, at such vast distances, ab 
him : and, as his most eminent distinction, 
can refer all he sees to the wisdom, goodn 
and power, of the great Creator. 

15. He can praise Him for his wonde 
works ; and has His law graven on his heart 
the guide of life : nay, he can look forwj 
beyond the present state of being, to an end 
existence of unfeding happiness. 

J^ucy — 16. These are indeed such h 
marks of superiority, as place him far above 
other inhabitants of the earth. The first pi 
in the scale being given to man, I should 1 
to know what creature has the next claim. 



It- 
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perceived two dead leaves, as I thought, curled 
, up together ; but, to my surprise, I was told 
that it was a species of butterfly, so exactly 
resemUing the leaves of a plant, that it is called 
the walking leaf. 

Emily — ^29. If the insect you saw resem- 
bled a leaf, there are plants also that approach 
to the animal nature, and possess something 
Uke life and instinct. 

SO. I happened to touch one of these, called 
the siiensitive plant, the last time I was in the 
green-house, and the branches near my hand 
slirunk from it, and the leaves curled as if they 
were afraid of me ; but as soon as I weni to a 
distance they recovered,, and looked the same as 
before* 

3 1 . After repeating the experiment, I called 
^ to the gardener, to come and see what appeared 
to me so wonderful ; but he only smiled at my 
ignorance, and told me there were other plants 
tnat possessed more extraordinary powers, and 
immediately showed me one, called Venus's 
fly-trap, that catches the flies that attempt to 
ateal its honey, a^ if aware of the injury it would 
receive from them* 

jLu€y — 32. I do not understand how a 
flower can catch flies. 

Emily — 33. When an unfortunate fly alights 
upon its. leaves, they close, and squeeze it to 
death. 

Lucy — 34. Strange, indeed ! It looks as 
if vegetables had tlie power of directing the: 
motions of their leaves and branches. 

Mrs. Diimsdijk — 35.. In some instances 
they appear to have a mechanical ^jower^cu: 

13* 
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inferior kind of instinct, that guides them to ' 
their own preservation. The sweet-pea turns - 
upon its slender stem from the wind, in stormy 
weather, for the purpose of defending the tender 
parts, which render the seed fruitful. 

36. Recollect also, that the geraniums, 
which stood last winter in the hall, whichever 
way they were turned, gradually bent their 
branches towards the window, for the sake of 
light, and the warmth of the sun. 

37. Plants have a feint resemblance to ani- ._ 
mals, in many respects : flowers close their 
blossoms at night, as animals go to sleep ; and 
many kinds take the same precaution at the 
approach of rain. 

38. Trees shed their leaves, as beasts da 
tlieir hair, and birds their feathers. Some 
plants perspire, or exude a sort of moisture. 
The circulation of the sap may be compared to 
that of the blood ; and the leaves serve for 
lungs : the bark corresponds to the skin, and 
varies in the same manner in its texture ; some 
being pliant and thin, others rough and hard. 

39. The thorns and poisonous qualities of 
plants, may be compared vnth the defensive- 
weapons of beasts, and the stings of insects. 
V cgetables improve by culture ; so do animals ; 
and man especially. They both advance from 
a state of infancy to maturity ! then grow old, 
and die. 

Emily — 40. I did not think there had been 
such a lesemhlance betwen them, they appear 
so very difl'crent. 

Mrs. Drsmdale — 41. And vet, as different 
lis theiv naiuxt^ aie, Lucy's remark is just, that 
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ived two dead leaves, as I thought, curled 
jether ; but, to my surprise, 1 was told 
t was a species of butterfly, so exactly- 
Uing the leaves of a plant, that it is called 
liking leaf. 

jly — 29. If the insect you saw resem- 
I leaf, there are plants also that approach 
; animal nature^ and possess something 
fe and instinct. 

I happened to touch one of these, called 
nsitive plant, the last time I was in the 
house, and* the branches near my hand 
c from it» and the leaves curled as if they 
afraid of me ; but as soon as I went to a 
:e they recovered,, and looked the same as 

After repeating the experiment, I called 
gardener, to come and see what appeared 
so wonderful ; but he only smiled at my 
nee, and told me there were other plants 
assessed more extraordinary powers, and 
liately showed me one,^ called Venus's. 
), that catches the flies that attempt to 
s honey, a^ if aware of the injury it would 
* from themr 

y — 32. I do not understand how a 
can catch flies. 

ily — 33. When an unfortunate fly alights- 
ts, leaves, tliey close,, and squeeze it to 

y — 34. Strange,- indeed f It looks as 
tables had tlie power of directing the 
IS of their leaves and branches.. 
•. Himsdiik — 35., In some instances 
ppear to have a mechanical power^ec 
13* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DIVINE AGENCY. 

1 . HAPPY the man who sees a God emplo 
In all the good and ill that chequer life ! 
Resolving atl eveuts» with their efTi^cts 

And manifold resuItS) into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;] could. chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be surprised, and unforeseen 
Conting^nce might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. 

2. This truth philosophy, though eagle-ey'd 
In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 

And, having found his instrument, forgets, 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still. 
Denies the pow'r that wields it. God proclaim 
His hot displeasure against foolish men, 
That live an- atheist life : involves the heav'n 
In tempest ; quits' his grasp upon the winds> 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a£ery boil upon the skin, 
And putrify the breath of blooming health. 

3. He calls for famine, and the meagre fienc 
Blows mildew from between his shrivel'd lips, 
And taints the golden ear. He spring his min^ 
And desolates a nation at a blast. 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant spiungs 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure efirec;ts ; 
Of action and re-action. He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels, 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

4. Thou fool I Will thy discovVy of the caV 
Sudpend th^ effect^ or he^aA u \ Has nut God 
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is difficult to ascertain where the animal king^ 
nn ends, and the vegetable begins. 

42. One order of being is united with 
other, by links that partake of the qualities 
both. Vegetables and animals are connected 

gether by the leaf insect, the polypus, the 
a- nettle, and the tape- worm ; which are of 
e lowest order of living creatures, and so 
larly resembling vegetables, that most species 
the latter, if divided, will become as many 
hole individuals as there are parts. 

43. The bat, the flying squirrel, and the 
;trich, whose wings only assist it in ruaning,^ 
lite beasts with birds. In like manner, fishes 
id birds arc linked by flying fish, and water- 
wl : fishes and beasts, by seals and water-rats. 

Lucy — 44. Are not vegetables the lowest 
der of beings ? 

Mrs. Dimsdak — 45. The rank of being is 
Etimated by the degree of intellect, sensibility, 
id animation. According to this rule, animals 
« superior to vegetables ; and vegetables to 
linerals, which appear wholly void of that prin- 
ple we call life, unless it be admitted that they 
row,a point not fully determined by the learned. 

46. Our conversation this afternoon has 
iken a wide range, from man, the most perfect 
f animals, to the lifeless clod, without form or 
arts. The harmony and order of the whole, 
eserves our most attentive observation, and 
jads us to contemplate and adore that Wisdom 
y which it was at first regulated, and continues 
) be preserved. wakefield. 

Faculties.....Caterpillar A.llay8....Weigh....(^ster....FertJrity.... 

ntameable Sociable Sensitive Pea....Hair....Rougb....Espe- 

ally Ascertain Agility? ^adrupcd P^Carportai? Enjodc'? 

^vipcnetrable ? Maternal ? Lxude ? 
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3. Thus mingled still with wealth and state^ 
Crcesus himself can never know : 
His true dimensions and his weight 
Are far inferior to their show. 
Were 1 so tall to reach the pole. 
Or grasp the ocean with my -spaU) 
I must be measur'd by my soul ; 
The mindi's the standard of the man. wat 



CHAPTER X. 

FREEDOM. 

1. TEMPT me no more. My soul can ne*er co 
With the gay slaveyes of a court : 

I've an aversion to those charms^ 
And hug dear liberty in both ;mine arms. 
Goy vassal-souls ; go, cringe and wait, 
And dance attendance at Honorio's gate, 
Then run in troops before him to compose his sU 
Move as he moves : and when be loiters, stand 
- You're but the shadows of a man. 

2. Bend when he speaks ; and kiss the groui 
Go, catch th' impertinence of sound ; 
Adore the follies of the great ; 

Wait till he smiles : but lo, the idol frown'd, 
An^drove them to tl^ir fate. 

Thus4)a8e-bQrn minds : but as for me, 

I can and will be free : 
Like a strong mountain, or some stately tree. 

My soul grows firm upright. 
And as I stand, and as I go. 

It keeps my body so ; 

No, I can never part with my creation-right. 

3. Let slaves and asses stoop and bow, 
I cannot make this iron knee 

Bend to a meaner pow'r than that which form'd 

Thus my bold harp profusely play'd 
Pindarical ; then on a branchy shade 
I hung my harp aloft, myself beneath it laid. 
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ill vrrought by means since first he made the world ? 

3d did he not of old employ his means 

> drown it ? What is his crei^tion Jess 

lan a capacious reservoir of means 

»nnM for his use^ and ready at his will ? 

>, dress thine eye with eye-salve ; ask of hhn^ 

■ ask of whomsoever ke has taught; 

id leavD} though late, the genuine cause of all. 

COWPER* 



3heqiier..„.Wield....Putrify....Broad..„Wear8M...Groan....Fan€ieft 

Weight.»..Descend..^.Theme»....I]X)pertinence IfomogenialB 

tervoir ? Capacious ? 



CHAPTER IX. 
FALSE GRETATNfcSS. 

1. MYI^O) forbear to call him b\t%tf 
hat only boasts a large estate : 

lould all the treasures of the West 
eet and conspire to make him great, 
know thy better thoughts, I know 
hy reason can't descend so low. 
St a broad stream with golden sands 

Thro' all his meadows rolU 
e's but a wretch, with all his lands. 

That wears a narrow soul. 

2. He swells amidst his wealthy store> 
nd proudly poizing what he weighsy, 

I his own scale he fondly lays 

Huge heaps of shining ore. 

e spreads the balance wide to hold 

His manors and his farms, 
nd cheats the beam with loads of goldt 

He hugs between his arras. 
) might the plough-boy climb a tree,, 

When Croesus mounts his throne, 
nd both stand up, and smile to see 

How long their shadow's grown., 
las ! . how vain their fancies be 

To think that shape their own !. 
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While their fair partners, first in triumph led, 
Held the rich cup^ or grac'd the brutal bed: 
Oft had surrounding realms his aid required, 
Ere Zimri's hand Ai's hapless turrets fir'd ; 
But still their prayers, and 'stiU their gifts wereTaifl 
Till Joshua's glory rous'd his fierce disdain. 
Else had no proffer moy'd his haughty mind, 
Thatdeem'd himself the champion of mankind, - 
When the joint wishes of the various band 
To nobler Jabin gave the first command. 

3. But Joshua's triumphs fill'd his anguishM ea: 
Fir'd at the sound, he snatch'd the deathful spear, 
Resolv'd at once to prove the hero's might. 

And claim, alone, the wreaths of single fight. 
*Twas he, when Irad rais*d his dreadful voice, 
And inmost Hazor trembled at the noise. 
When prudent Jabin urg'd a nightly storm, 
Ere the youth's voice the slumbering camp should ai 
Bade his vast squadrons in the wood delay, 
Nor lift a spear, till morn should lead the day. 
Shall- this brave host th' unmanly path pursue. 
Fight ambush'd foes, and basely creep from view ? 
Shall Jobab, like the thief, to conquest steal, 
And bravely call, what coward minds can feel ? 

4. And now, from Jabin the proud chief demai 
To lead, as first in place, the central bands. 

He, c(^jjly wise, resigns the shadowy name. 
And, pieas'd with substance, boasts a nobler fame. 
Forth from the host, in steely pomp, he strode. 
And 'twixt th' embattled lines sublimely stood. 
His towering stride, vast height^ and awful arms 
Chiird all his foes, and scatter'd wide alarms : 
When thus the chief: Ye sons of Israel know 
The dauntless challenge of no common foe. ' 
If in your host three heroes can be found, 
(Be Joshua one) to tempt this dangerous ground. 
Here shall they learn what strength informs the br 
And find no God can shield them from the grave. 

5. Stung with the insult cast upon his God, 
To the great leader Irad nimbly strode. 

And thus : Shall yonder heathen's haughty cry 
Vare Israel's host, and IstaeV^ Oo^^^l^ \ 
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' I^t tne this boaster whelm in instant shame, 
Avenge my nation's cause, .my Maker's name. 
Exalted youth ! the smiling chief replied, 
This elder arm shall crop his towering pride. 
Scarce in thy breast has manhood fix'd her scat : 
Blot not thy bloom, nor urge untimely fate. 
Brave as thou art, his strength must win the fight, 
And Israel's glory sink in endless night. 

4. Think not, he cried, of Irad's tender age. 
Nor heed the mockery of yon heathen's rage. 
This hand, tho' young, shall boast a conquering day ; 
Blind is wild rage, and pride an easy prey. 
Here too shall Joshua's potent prayers be given, 
And the bless'd aid, that virtue hopes from Heaven. 
Should Irad perish, nont; the wound shall know ; 
Should Joshua fall, our race is whelm'd in wo : 
Heaven g^ve his' chosen to thy guardian care, 
To rule in peace, to save in dangerous war } 
On thee alone our fates suspended lie, 
With thee we flourish, and with thee we die. 

5. Oh best of youths ! provoke not hasty doom, 
j Nor rush impetuous to an early tomb. 

I tov'd thy sire, the good, the just, the brave— 
And shall this voice consign thee to the grave ? 
Swift thy name ripens into matchless praise ; 
My son, my chosen, still prolong thy days. 
In future fields thy arm shall brighter shine ; 
Thine be the glory, but the danger mine. 
Ah grant my wish i th*^ impatient youth replies. 
While two full tears stand glistening in his eyes— - 
This arm, unhurt, shall bid the monster bleed ; 
Angels will guard my course, an4,- Heaven succeed. 
My spear, when night her latest darkness spread. 
Had sunk him breathless in the field of dead ; 
But some kind spirit sav'd his life, till morn 
Should grace the fight, and Irad's name adorn. 
Aid me^ Oh aid mc, Hezron's every friend ! 
Your Yoice, your wishes, must the leader bend. 

6. Won by his earnest cries/ the generous chief 
Forc'4 "IS consent ; but could not hide his grief, 
A sigh steals silent from his bleeding breast, 
As his slow tongue"permits the sad Tec\vivi^x.. 

14 
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While their fair partners, first in triumph led, 
Held the rich cup, or grac'd the brutal bed. 
Oft had surrounding realms his aid required. 
Ere Zimri's hand Ai's hapkss turrets fir*d ; 
But still their prayers, and still their gifts weretaiiH 
Till Joshua's glory rous'd his fierce disdain. 
Else had no proffer roov'd his haughty mind, 
Thatdeem'd himself the champion of mankind, ' 
When the joint wishes of the various band 
To nobler Jabin gave the first command. 

3. But Joshua's triumphs fill'd his anguished ear 
Fir'd at the sound, he snatch'd the deathful spear, 
Resolv'd at once to prove the hero's might, 

And claim, alone, the wreaths of single fight. 
*Twas he, when Irad rais'd his dreadful voice, 
And inmost Uazor trembled at the noise, 
When prudent Jabin urg'd a nightly storm, 
Ere the youth's voice the slumbering camp should an 
Bade his vast squadrons in the wood delay, 
Nor lift a spear, till morn should lead the day. 
Shall, this brave host th' unmanly path pursue. 
Fight amhush'd foes, and basely creep from view ? 
Shall Jobab, like the thief, to conquest steal, 
And bravely call, what coward minds can feel ? 

4. And now, from Jabin the proud chief deman 
To lead, as first in place, the central bands. 

He, CQ^y wise, resigns the shadowy name. 
And, pieas'd with substance, boasts a nobler fame. 
Forth from the host, in steely pomp, he strode, 
And 'twixt th* embattled lines sublimely stood. 
His towering stride, vast height, and awful arms 
Chiird all his foes, and scatter'd wide alarms : 
When thus the chief: Ye sons of Israel know 
The dauntless challenge of no common foe. * 
If in your host three heroes can be found, 
(Be Joshua one) to tempt this dangerous ground, 
Here shall they learn what strength informs the bn 
And find no God can shield them from the grave. 

5. Stung with the insult cast upon his God, 
To the great leader Irad nimbly strode. 

And thus : Shall yonder heathen's haughty cry 
Dare Israel's host, and Israel's God defy ? 
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it me this boaster whelm in instant shame, 
i^venge my nation's cause, .my Maker's name. 
Exalted youth ! the smiling chief replied, 
"This elder arm shall crop his towering pride. 
Scarce in thy breast has manhood fix'd her scat : 
31ot not thy bloom, nor urge untimely fate. 
IBrave as thou art, his strength must win the fight, 
Jlnd Israel's glory sink in endless night. 

4. Think not, he cried, of Irad's tender age, 
^or heed the mockery of yon heathen's rage. 
This hand, tho' young, shall boast a conquering day ; 

"Blind is yrWd rage, and pride an easy prey. 
Here too shall Joshua's potent prayers be given, 
And the bless'd aid, that virtue hopes from Heaven. 
Should Irad perish, none the wound shall know ; 
Should Joshua fall, our race is whelm'd in wo : 
Heaven gave his* chosen to thy guardian care, 

^ To rule in peace, to save in dangerous war ; 
On thee alone our fates suspended lie, 
With thee we flourish, and with thee we die. 

5. Oh best of youths ! provoke not hasty doom, 
""Nor rush impetuous to an early tomb. 

I k)v'd thy sire, the good, the just, the brave— 
And shall this voice consign thee to the grave ? 
Swift thy name ripens into matchless praise ; 
My son, my chosen, still prolong thy days. 
In future fields thy arm shall brighter shine ; 
Thine be the glory, but the danger mine. 
Ah grant my wish 1 th*^ impatient youth replies. 
While two full tears stand glistening in his eyes— 
This arm, unhurt, shall bid the monster bleed ; 
Angels will guard my course, an^,- Heaven succeed. 
My spear, when night her latest darkness spread. 
Had sunk him breathless in the field of dead ; 
But some kind spirit sav'd his life, till morn 
Should grace the fight, and Irad's name adorn. 
Aid me. Oh aid mc, Hezron's every friend '! 
Your voice, your wishes, must the leader bend. 

6. \^on by his earnest cries^ the generous chief 
Forc'4 his consent ; but could not hide his grief, 

A sigh steals.Vilent from his bleeding breast, 
As his slow tongue"^permits the sad request. * 

14 
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WrappM in bright arms, while smiles his joy re?cal*d| 

The youih stalk'd fearless o'er the horrid field ; 

The host, with rapture, view'd his lofty stride ; 

The leap alert, the port of conscious pride ; 

But each grave chief, by long experience wise, 

With faltering accent, to his comrade cries : 

I fear, I fear, lest, on the bloody sand. 

The bold youth perish, by yon monster's hand; 

What bravery can, fair Irad will perform. 

But can the opening floweret meet the storm ? 

Ah, that such sweetness, such etherial fire 

Should fall, the victim of a heathen's ire I 

Thy votary's course, all-gracious Heaven, survey I 

Let some kind angel hover round his way ! 

7. Now near the scene bold Irad urg'd his coursei 
Where Jobab triumph'd in resistless force ; 
When the huge warrior, swell'd with angry pride, 
With bended brow, and voice contemptuous, cried: 
Art thou the champion of thy vaunting race ? 
Shall this poor victory Jobab's falchion grace ? 

Go, call great Joshua, long to war innur'd, 
Whose arm hath toils, whose skill hath hosts endur'd, 
With hinv» ten chiefs ; this hand shall crush them all 
Shame stains the steel, that bids a stripling fall ; 
Retire, ere vengeance on thy helmet light ; 
Fly to yon troop, and save thy life by Bight. 

8. His haughty foe the youth undaunted heard ; 
Vain, empty threats his bosom never fear'd ; 

O'er the vast form he tum'd his smiling eyes, 
And saw unmov'd the livid vengeance rise. 
Then, with a rosy blush of conscious worth. 
Calm from his tongue his manly voice broke forth : 
Do threats like these become a hero's voice ? 
Can courage find a vent in empty noise I 
To every brave man give the well-earn'd praise, 
Nor think on scoffs a bright renown to raise ; 
True bravery claims a noble generous fame ; 
But the base wretch from vaunts expects his name. 
Let shame, let truth, those coward words recal^ 
Thou seek'st my life ; I glory in thy fall. 
To me thy pride, to me thy threats are vain ; 
Heaven sees alone whose arm the prize shall gain. 
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^nd knoW) where'er may light his angry rod, 
3 fear no boaster that defies my God. 

9. Now shield to shield, and lance to lance^ they 

stand ; 
With taunts imperious shout the heathen band : 
While hopeless Israel Heaven with prayer assails, 
And grateful incense fills the rising gales. 
Stung by the'just reproof, with whizzing sound 
The giant plung'd his javelin in the ground : 
For passion, ever blind, impeU'd his arm, 
Steer*d a wild course, and savM the youth from harm ; 
He, calm. and" fearless, with a pleas'd surprise, 
Surve^y'd its curious form and mighty size ; 
Then *gainst his foe, with sure, unerring eye 
Drove the swift lance, and lodg'd it in bis thigh. 

10. Enrag'd, the warrior saw his bubbling gore, 
Writh'd with keen anguish, and the favelin tore. 
The flesh pursu'd ; a copious, sable stream 

Pour'd from the wound, and stain'd the steely gleam ; 
Then high in air he shook his sunlike shield, 
And wav'd his falchion o'er th' astonish'd field. 
With matchless force the vengeful weapon fbll ; 
The wai»y hero nimbly shunn'd the steel ; 
And while his foe with foaming fury cried, 
Oft pierced his arm, and wounded oft his side. 

1 1 . Wild, and. more wild, the giant's stro'kes resound, 
Glance from the shield, and plough the cleaving 

ground ; 
Till, gathering all Lis strength for one vast blow, 
Dark as a storm, he rushes on his foe ; 
Lightly the hero springs ; the monster falls, 
Like sudden ruins of a turret's walls ; 
Tull on his neck descends the gladsome blade. 
And from the trunk disparts the grisly head. 
Loud shouts of joy, from Israel's thousands driven, 
Burst o'er the plain, and shook the walls of heaven ; 
Amaz'd the heathens saw their champion lost. 
And a widei sullen groan was heard from all the host. 

12. Alert, bold Irad scizM the giant's shield, 

Hi Aword, his spear, aild bore them through the field ; 
At Joshua's feet, with self-approving smiles, 
He cast the grandeur of the glittering spoils ; 
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The hoary warriors gather'd round his way, 
And gaz'd and wonder'd at the curious prey ; 
Then bless'd the chief, with transport in their eyes, 
And own'd th' assistance of auspicious skies ; 
'While youths unhappy rais'd less ardent prayers, 
And wish'd the deed, and wish'd the glory, theirs. 

DWIGHT. 

F ierce Embattled. ..Height....Challenge ....Shicld....Falteriii( 

Warrior.... Falchion Incense JavcUn Livid? ImperiouP^ 

Men? Daur.tUss? 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE NECESSITY AND MEANS OF KNOWING OUR 

NATURAL TEMPER. 

1. A VERY important branch of self- 
knowledge is, the knowledge of those govern- • 
ing passions or dispositions of the mind, which 
generally form what we call a man's, natural 
temper. The difference of natural ^tempers 
seems to be chiefly owing to the different de- 
grees of influence the several passions have up- 
on the mind. e,g. If the passions arc eager 
ap.d soon raised we say the man is of a %varm 
temper ; if more sluggish and slowly raised, he 
is of a cool temper ; according as anger, malice, 
or ambition prevail, he is of a fierce^ chttrlish^ 
or haughty temper; the influence of the softer, 
passions of love, pity, and benevolence, forms 
a s\vecty sympathizing y and courteous temper ; 
and when all die passions are duly poized, and 
the milder and pleasing ones prevail, they make 
what is commonly called, a quite good natured 
man. 

2. So that it is the prevalence or predom- 
inance of any particular passion which gives the 
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urn or tincture of a man's temper, by which he 
s disiinguished, and for which he is loved or 
steemed, or shunned and despised by others. 
^o\v what this is, those we converse with are 
«on sensible of. They presently see the faults 
rf our temper, and order their behavior accord- 
ngly- If they are wise and well mannered, 
liey will avoid striking the string which they 
enow w ill jar and raise a discoril within us. If 
hey are pur enemies, they will do it on pur- 
pose to set us on tormenting ourselves. And 
Dur friends we must sailer sometimes with a 
^ntle hand to touch it, either by way of pleasant 
radUery or faithful advice. 

3.. But a man must be greatly unacquainted 
with himself, if he is ignorant of his predomin- 
ant passion, or distinguishing temper, when 
every one else oI>serves it. And yet how com- 
mon is this piece of self ignorance ? Hic two 
apostles, James and John, discovered it in that 
very action w^herein they meant to express 
nothing but a hearty zeal for their Master's 
honor : which made him tell them, that they 
hiev) not ivhat manner of spirit they %vere of. 
Luke ix. 55. i. e. that instead of a principle of 
bve and genuine zeal, for him, they were at that 
time governed by a spirit of pride, revenge, and 
cruelty ; and yet knew it not. And that the 
apostle . John should be liable to this censure, 
whose temper seemed to be all love and sweet- 
ness, is a memorable instance how difficult a 
thing it is for a man at all times to know hisr 
DWn spirit : and that r/wr passion, which seems 
to have the least power over his mind, may ont 
some occasions insensibly gain a criminal as- 
cendant there. 14* 
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and romance do most entertain it, the soul 
then a trifling turn ; if the pleasures of sci( 
or intellectual improvements are those it isiD( 
fond of, it has then a noble and refined tast 
but if its chief satisfiictions derive from reli) 
and divine contemplation, it has then its 
and proper taste ; its temper is as it should 
pure, divine, and heavenly ; provided thes 
satisfactions spring from a truly religious prin-l 
ciple, free from that superstition, bigotry, and 
enthusiasm, under which it is often disguised. 

10. And thus, by carefully observing what 
it is that gives the mind the greatest pain and 
torment, or the greatest pleasure and entertaiiw 
ment, we come at the knowledge of its reigning 
passions, and prevailing temper and disposition;^ 
" Include thyself, then, O my soul, within thCi 
compass of thine own heart ; if it be not large, 
it is deep, afid thou wilt there find exercise 
enough. Thou wilt never be able to sound it ; 
it cannot be known, but by him, who tries the 
thoughts and reins. But dive into this subject 
as deep as thou canst. Examine thyself; and 
this knowledge of that which passes within 
thee, wdll be of more use to thee, than the 
knowledge of all that passes in the world. 

11. Concern not thyself with the %varsand 
quarrels of public or private persons. Take 
cognizance of those contests which are between 
thy flesh and thy spirit ; betwixt the law of thy 
members, and that of thy understanding. Ap^ 
pease those differences. Teach thy flesh to be 
in subjection. Replace reason on its throne; 
and give it piety for its counsellor. Tame thy 
passions, and bring them under bondage* Put 
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' little state in good order. Govern wisely 
I holily those numerous people which are 
itained in so little a kingdom ; that is to say, 
t multitude of affections, thoughts, opinions, 
I passions which are in thine h<?lirt." 

— ■ MASON. 

hurlish Ascendant Sense Cheerful Predominance....... 

)aang!..,CounBe\\oT....Ititeliectual? Nature? Courteous? c^g.? i.e.? 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GOD'S ADDRESS TO JOB. 

"I . 

1. THE Lord answered Job out of the 
irlwind, and said, Who is this that darken- 
counsel by words without knowledge ? Gird 
now thy loins like a man ; for I will demand 
thee, and answei: thou me. Where wast 
u when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
Glare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath 
I the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? or 
o hath stretched the line upon it ? Where- 
in are the foundations thereof fastened ? or 
o laid. the corner-stone thereof ; when the 
itiing stars sang together, land all the sons of 
d shouted for joy ? or who shut up the sea 
h doors, when it brake forth, as if it had is- 
d out of the womb? When I made the cloud 

garment thereof, and thick darkness a swad- 
ig band for it, and brake up for it my de- 
ed^ place, and set bars and doors, and said, 
therto shalt thou come, but no further : and 
•e shall thy proud wavesi^e stayed ? 

2. Hast thou commanded the moniing since 
f days ; and caused the day-spring to know 
i place ; that it might take hold of the ends of 
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the earth, that the wicked might be ste 
of it? It is turned as clay to the seal ; 
stand as a garment. And from the wicl 
light is withholden, and the high arm 
broken. Hast thou entered into the sj 
the sea ? or hast thou walked in the s 
the depth ? Have the gates of deadi beei 
unto thee ? or hast thou seen the doo 
shadow of death ? Hast thou percei 
breadth of the earth ? Declare if thou 
it all. Where is the way where light d 
and as for darkness, where is the place 
that thou shouldest take it to the bour 
of, and that thou shouldest know the 
the house ther^f? Knowest thou it, 
thou wast then bom ? or because the 
of thy days is great ? 

3. Hast thou entered into the tre; 
the snow ? or hast thou seen the trea 
the hail, which I have reserved against 
of trouble, against the day of battle a 
By what way is the light parted, whigli 
cth the east wind upon the earth? \\ 
divided a water-course for the overflc 
waters, or a way for the lightning of t 
to cause it to rain on the earth where 
is ; on (he wilderness, wherein there is i 
to satisfy the desolate and waste grou 
to cause the bud of the tender herb t 
forth ? Hatji the rain a father ? or who 
gotten the drops of the dew ? 

4. Canst thou bind the sweet influ 
the Pleiades, or loose the ban^s ol 
Canst thou brinpr forth Mazzaroth in 
son ? or canst thou guide. Arcturus } 
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8 ? Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? 
)st thou set the dominion thereof in the 
Si? Canst thou lift up thy voice to the 
ads, that abundance of waters may cover 
B? Canst thou send lightnings that they 
Y go, and say unto thee, Here we are ? 
f. Who hath put wisdom in the inward 
ts? or who hath given understanding to the 
rt ? Who can number the clouds in wis- 
n ? or who can stay the bottles of heaven, 
en the dust groweth into hardness, and the 
ds cleave fast together ? Wilt thou hunt the 
y for the lion ? or fill the appetite of the 
mg lions, when they couch in their dens, 
I abide in the covert to lie in wait ? Whopro- 
eth for the raven his food? when his young 
;s cry unto God, they wander for lack of 
at. 

5. Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom, and 
itch her wings toward the south ? Doth the 
fie. mount up at thy command, and make her 
\t on high ? She dwelleth and abideth on the 
:k, upon the crag of the rock, and the strong 
ce. From thence she seeketh the prey, and 
: eyes behold afar oft*. Her young ones al- 
suck up blood : and where the slain are, there 
she. Moreover, the Lord answered Job, and 
d, Shall he that contendeth with the Almigh- 
instruct him ? He that reproveth God, let 
n answer it. Then Job answered the Lord, 
i said. Behold, I am vile ; what shall I an- 
er thee ? I will lay my hand upon my mouth, 
ice have I spoken ; but I will not answer : 
a, twice ; but I will proceed no further. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A DIALOGUE, EXHIBITING SOME OF THE PR^r 
CIPLES AND PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES 
MODERN INFIDELITY. 

CHARACTERS. 
CHRlSVlANUSj ABSJLQMf 

PlIlLSMONy SESVASr^ 

TlIEORETj OFFJCEBj ISTc, 

^OPERUS. 

Scene Opens — Christianus and Philemon enter\ 
' Christianus. Alas, Philemon ! what si 
we do ? Theoret my nephew, whom you knoii 
with a father's care, and a father's love, I hai 
educated, is undone. Absalom my son, inj 
only son, is also by his example and influenc 
destroyed. I have but one daughter, andevi 
for her my soul is in constant alarm. Gaij 
aught be done to reclaim these dear chile 
and to bind up the wounds of my bleeding 
heart ? 

Philemon. O, Christianus, it is not for thj 
daughter only that ihou hast cause of alarm, 
nor is it the fate of these thy children that will 
alone agonize thy heart; tiie mischief is of wi- 
der extent. The youth of the wliole village 
are in danger. Theoret, subtile and insinua- 
ting, has read largely the productions of mod- 
ern infidels— imbibed their spirit, adopted their 
high-sounding epithets, and armed himself 
with their poisoned arrows of ridicule. Thus 
equipped, his grand object is conquest — hego- 
eth about seeking whom he may devour. To 
facilitate his object he conceals from public 
view the hideous features of his philosophy — 
avoids discussion with those who might with- 
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— ^but youth, innocent and unsuspecting, 
acks, confounds, poisons and destroys. 
r. This is more than I knew. My fears 
deed awake, and my heart wrung with 
sh for the children of others, as M^ell as 
y own. But, Philemon, thi^ is not the 
for weeping, but for action. ' Something 
be done— this wide-wasting pestilence 
be stayed, or every youth in the village 
fall before it. What methods can be 
I? 

iL We cannot hesitate. He profits by 
^ncealment ; he shoots his poisoned shafts 
behind the covert : he talks of philosophy, 
1, nature — of priest-craft, fanaticism, su- 
tion, and with such swelling words of 
^ dazzles, confounds and destroys the ig- 
t. His mask must be torn off — his place 
treat laid open — his horrid purpos€§_dis- 
1 in true colors ; and when the monster 
s confessed, the danger is over. He will 
espised and shunned by those whom he 
>eguiles. 

r. The advice is good, but how shall it 
duced to practice ? Who shall strip off 
sguise and expose him ? >^ 

//. That shall be my employment. In 
isguise of a youth, seeking instruction, I 
sk counsel at his lips. Animated by the 
ect of a proselyte, he will gi ? it—will 
aom himself : will bring out his treasures 
)mination. 

r. Thou shalt do it ; and may thy suc- 
)e equal to thy wisdom, and thy zeal. 

[Exeunt ChtUtionuh and Fhiltw^^. 

15 
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Scene tecond-^EnUr Theoret, 

Theo. ♦Rejoice, rejoice, O earth, 
time of thy emancipation is at hand ! T 
of six thousand years, has ended ! Re; 
mounted her throne ! — The march of 
begun ! Intellect hath pronounced the 
Philosophy hath lifted up her torch, 
clouds of ignorance are flying aw£ 
chains — the galling chains, the clankini 
of superstition, are now burst asunde 
mischiefs, the miseries, the tyranny, th 
ful, powerful, shameful, bloody tyi 
priest-craft is endedl Bigotry and sup 
stand aghast! Science hath broken 
and bolts of her dungeon ; the temple? 
posture are falling, and the temples 
son rising on tfieir ruins. Priests anc 
may rave, but our victory is complete- 
nature wills to be free 1 ! ! Behold, C 
philosophy, nature, your votary. I d 
the Bible — I declare war against pries 
tics and bigots. — My life, my fortune 
bor, my influence are yours 1 1 ! 

- Enter Philemon in disguise, 

PhiL Pardon this intrusion sir, mj 
Jonathan — I have come to inquire for 1 
Theoret. 

[ Tofi^rus^ partly intoxicated^ is not attended \ 

oret and Philemon.'} 

Top. Well, that's he — that's mast 
oret. .\ 

TAeo. My name is Theoret ; and i 
to think for one's self, to rise abov< 
prejudices, to cast off* the trammels o 
tidh, to. detect .error and extract the quir 
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of truth — ^if this be great, then I am indeed the 
great THeoret. 

Top^ So you be master, so you be. [Pa/- 
nng him, goes to the bottle and drinks.'] 
c Phil. I rejoice, sir, to meet you ; from this 
time lam to devote myself to study. lam 
jKHjng and inexperienced ; I need counsel and 
im determined to be a scholar ; I Hvish to be a 
fendeman, and could I hope the attainment, a 
l^losopher. 

». Theo. Most readily will I assist you ; and 
Sf by a few bold eflforts you can throw off the 
[prejudice of domestic education, will insure 
you success. 

Top. That he will Jon ; made me a philos- 
ppher and gentleman, in less than three days. 

PhiL I wait impatient to receive your 
counsels. Pray begin. 

4 Theo. To begin then, you must know that 
by science and philosophy, we do not mean the 
same things once intended by those terms — by 
science we mean a knowledge of those ever 
memorable discoveries, which modem sages 
have pushed into the very bowels of supersti- 
don ; and by philosophy we mean enmity to 
f^riest'Crqftj bigotry j fanaticism. 

Top. So we do master, don't we ? 

Phil. Whatever philosophy may mean, 
ivhatever study it may require, I am determin- 
ed to be a philosopher. 

Theo. Talk not, my friend, of hard study ; 
that would lead to superstition. Profound 
knowledge and accurate science is not to be 
jrour object. Great men are not made by turn* 
bg over musty iplios, but by stud>}vw^ nature. 
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There is an energy in intellect untramnfielleA j' 
by superstition, by which it can mount up, andfr 
seize at one comprehensive grasp the whdef 
system of truth. ) 

PhiL O, sir, that I could thus mount up. I 

Theo* You can ; you shall thus mount up, ^ 
I perceive in your soul the energies of nature— ^ 
the embr)'o of future greatness. 

Top. Don't you see in my soul too— ener- " 
gies of nature ? 

PhiL But sir, may I dispense with all. 
study ? 

Theo. Not entirely. You must be able to . 
read, or your mind could never be illuminated 
by the immortal works, of the. immortal philos- 
ophers'. 

Top. Yes, so you must, Jon, for I've heard 
about Tom Paine and Mr. Godwin, and lA 
them. 

Phil. And will this suflGice ? I can read al- 
ready. 

Theo. You must possess some knowledge 
of geography, and natural history , or how could 
you decipher from stratas of lava, and beds of 
oyster-shells the era of creation, to prove that 
Moses was a liar. You must know also that 
some men are black, and some white, or how 
would you ridicule the scriptures for pretending 
that all men descended from one pair. And if 
you know nothing of the Andes, and their 
height, how could you prove that the Almighty 
could not get water enough to cover them, at 
the time of the flood ? History also, you must 
read, or converse with those that have read 
it; for it is here thai yoM fl^ehold the hor- 
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fid wars, plots, conspiracies, and massacres 
which the christian religion hath commande(|, 
and which Christians have ^executed. And 
you must know something of oratory — some- 
thing, did I say ? You must be an orator, or 
how could you brkig out these stores of your 
knowledge? Vour soul must be on fire — your 
eye must lighten ; your voice thunder. Tor- 
rents of eloquence must pour forth to the as- 
tonishment of the vulgar^ and the confusion of 
■priests. 

Top. Confusion of priests — that's the best 
word in the whole on't. 

. PhiL Pray, sir, why may I not, when my 
mind mounteth up, pounce all at once upon this 
knowledge like an eagle on his prey ? This I 
understood you to say, was the best method of 
becoming learned and great. 

Top.^ So you may, Jon ; 'twas the way I 
got all my knowledge. [^Returns to the bottle 
and drinks} 

Theo. Perhaps I did say so, but before we 
proceed any further, I must tell you never to 
compare what a philosopher has said, with what 
he now says. We say too much, and our 
march of mind is too rapid to render it practi- 
cable to explain all we have left behind. Our 
hearers must march with us, and must live 
every day upon the balmy truth, which distils 
fi'om our lips. 

Top. Little rum with it, master TTieoret 

{^Steals ufi and drinks. 1 

PhiL All this, sir, relates to philosophy. — 
The character of a gentleman is what I greatly- 
desire to possess.. 

15^ 
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Theo. To this many dungs are requi^lfc 
ahd first of aU you must put o£F that shi 
look, and mincing walk, and look big and 
important. You must manifest contempt 
your former companions, who work at 
trades, or follow the plough — poor chmsy 
lows. 

Top. Poor — clumsy— fellows* 

Phil. All this I can do already ; for 
is not one in ten of them that ever saw the in- 
side of an academy, as I do. i 

Theo. Old men, you must consider as igno* I 
rant old fellows; especially your father, whont^ 
you should sometimes astonish with your learn- 
ing. 

Phil. Thank heaven, Pve got none of that 
to learn ; I understood it at all long ago. 

Theo. Priests, above all men, you must 
despise and ridicule in all companies. The 
words knave, fool, priest-craft, superstition 
must be at your tongue's end, and season and 
embellish all that you say. There is some- 
thing amazingly nvitty in the very essence of 
these words, so that you may safely use them, 
and ofteny whether you understand them or not 

Top. So you may, Mr. Jonathan. 

Phiu This is all easy, I can sooa learn it — 
but will this make me a gentleman? 

Theo. To become a gentleman, a scliblar, 
and a philosopher at once, you n^ust lay iside 
the prejudices of education, respecting religion. 
You must believe, and if you do not yoi/must 
profess to believe, that the Bible is all a pack 
of nonsense — a cunningly devised feme, the 
work of fools and knaves. 
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^ Top. Fcx>ls and knave» — ^Mr. Jonathan 
ktad that out long ago— go— did — 
i^hiL Why this, it appears, to me, is the 
iKot difficult rule you have given. I would 
ilt he^tate to declare my belief that the Bible 
ik'pack of nonsense, but how I could add that 
; was cunningly devised, I do not see. 1 
DDld call the writers knaves, but how I could 
am about and call them fools, I don't perceive. 

^hea. This is all extremely easy. Before 
ie vulgar you must hide the contradiction, by 
be fife and smoke of your eloquence ; and 
efore^the learned, you must call them knaves 
t one time, and fools at another — they will 
ever remember. 

Top. That's right, master Theoret ; I 
houid have told him just so. 

Phil. Why that I can do, but I never 
hould have thought of it. How wise philoso* 
hy makes men ! ! But is this all ? I am greatly 
ncouraged — It is not half so difficult as I 
xpected. 

Theo. It is difficult to none who will see 
nd think for themselves ; but the climax of 
xeetlence is still to be sought and obtained, 
•om the doctrines of the immortal Godwin. 
t is these which have broken the chains of 
uperstition ; the bands of prejudice — which: 
ave opened the eyes of men, and poured upon- 
leir souls the eflFulgent beams of truth. Study 
lese, practise these, and you are perfect ! 

Top. {Staggering along"] Made me perfect 
)ng ago — go^— did — 

P/iil. Let me knpw, sir, in what these 
OGtrines consist. 
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Theo* Why, sir, this illustrious philosq; 
Ais friend of the whole world, has discow 
that all civil government, all laws, all penal 
all restraints, are only engines of tyj'anny- 
means of making men ignorant and wick 
the^clog9 and cramps of genius. Thai 
whole business of separate families, and 
relations of husband and wife, parent and 6 
brother and sbter, and all the particular di 
and aflfections growing out of these, are 
relics of that abominable superstition — [ 
'Bominable superstition] — which has so -. 
tormented the earth ; and that, like so n 
tigers, they should be hunted from society. 

Top. Did you ever hear the like, 
Jonathan ? 

Phil. Sir, tliese are great discoveries. 

Theo. Yes, but they are not all. He 
discovered that mankind are by nature as 
and as virtuous as tbe.wild beasts of th^ wi 
ness ; and *ihat if it were not for religion, 
human laws, thev would like the beasts i 
promiscuous, and feast joyfully upon 
bounties of nature. 

Top. O nature — don't you think natu 
part rum, Mr. Theoret ? \,go€S to the be 

Phil. Then, sir, I think there could h 
priest-craft ; no superstition ; no lanaticii 
JsiX hien would be free. 

Top. All men would be free — ^free — 

[noddii 

Theo. This is precisely the opinion of 
man. Therefore, to cultivate filial affec 
chastity, gratitiide, family government and 
government^ is only to perpetuate the thral 
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man, put off to a distant day the blissful 
iod when every man, woman and child, shall 

-iust as they please. 

Top. Devil take priest-craft, superstition, 

ri all that — do as I please now. 
_ PhiL O, sir, I must stop here. If all this 
|r necessary to become a philosopher, I can 
ifever become onei My attachments, are too 
hrong. My fether — I cannot but love him. 
ply mother — my sisters — how could I live 
kwiout such friendships ? 
I TAeo. These, my friend, are the struggles, 
lot of nature, but of superstition. O supersti- 
hion, how hateful is thy form 1 how deadly is 
Hijr influence ! 

Top. I say just so, master. 

TAeo. But thy power is broken — ^thy end 
Iniweth nigh. O nature, how potent is thy 
energy ! Kings and priests, thrones and altars, 
tremble and fell down before thee ! 
• Top. So they do, master. 
' Theo. This same energy shall help thee, 
friend Jonathan, eradicate thy prejudices, open 
thy blind eyes, and pour upon thy soul floods 
of light. 
~ Phil. But pray, sir, whom must I love ? 

TAeo. Nobody in particular, but the world, 
the whole world ; yea, the whole universe in 
general. Note my words, you ought never to 
think of loving less than a world full at a time. 

Top. * ' World full at a time, ' ' that's it, Mr. 
lon^dian. 

TAeo. O, benevolencje, how sweet thy sen- 
sation ! how delightful on thy wing to rove 
among the spheres^ — to waft from Mercurjfi 
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Venus, from Venus to Earth, from Earth/ 
Mars, from Mars to Jupiter, and from Ju] 
to stretch through the boundless expanse- 
visit and rejoice with myriads of happy worl 
scattered through the wide domain of nati 

Top. Master, master, don — 't go — y< 
never'U get back again. 

PhiL Sir/ there are two difficulties whk 
strike my mind forcibly — first, I don't sec 
it is possible to love a world full of people, 
yet not love one of the individuals that 
up this world full ; and in the next place, I M 
not see how it is possible to promote the hap-^ 
piness of a world full, let us wish them ever sd 
well, without attending to the minute necessitki 
of individuals. I cannot, for my life, see a waf 
to make a world full happy at a dash. But, 
sir, what in this great experiment could I do 
with my conscience ? 

Theo. Your conscience ? — I-et it alone ! 

Top. Eeasiest thing in the world. 

PhiL But what if that will not let me alone I 

Theo. Why still, I say, you must let il 
alone. Conscience was made by habit, and 
habitual resistance will unmake it. This ] 
know by actual experience. 

Top. So do I, master. 

Phil. I am still embarrassed with difficul 
ties. Pray how is morality to be preserved oi 
the plan of your philosophy. You would ad 
vocate morality, I conclude ? 

Theo. Morality ? Indeed I would ; whei 
we have pulled down and removed civil anc 
religious institutions, dispelled the clouds o 
envr, and let in upon tlie mind the light c 



>* 
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NC shall have laid a proper foundation for 

\ For my life I cannot perceive how. 

Can't see how ? Master Theoret cart 
u 

'. Why you must know, that men are 
ly good, very good indeed; they are 
ricked only by constraint, by the rod of 
and priests ; and when they are driven 
[le right way, they long to come back 

So they do. 
K AH the whips and scorpions, the 
nd tortures, and chains, and bolts, and 
" superstition and priest-craft are neces- 
keep them back, and make them wicked, 
nd ecclesiastical laws are a part of this 
us system. Now sweep these away and 
jhing captive will spring with joy, and 
:k to virtue. 

^Staggering'] Know that by experi^ 
^r. Jonathan. 

'. This, I must confess, is new ; I never 
it of it before. 

7. It is new, but it is. a most glorious 
^r}'^ ; for in this case we not only render 
ble for men to be moral hut we render it 
ble for them to be otherwise. Immoral- 
breach of law, human or divine ; but 
J these laws and men cannot break thejn. 
I Sir, I believe I understand your senti- 
and I cannot express to you how much 
r them. They appear to the none other 
e doctrine of devils. They would ban- 
m. society every vestige of enjoyment^ 
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and spread over the whole earth the n 
hell. Yes, Theoret, when you and y 
succeed, farewell happy fields, whei 
virtue reign — hail horrors, hail infem 
With hasty step I came to seek wisi 
your lips, but with equal haste I fly 
Your breath is the pestilence, the pois 
is under your tongue. 

Theo. Deceiver ! I perceive wha 
A'fanatic— a bigot. Yes, spite of yoi 
I behold Philemon, the friend of CI 

Phil. Theoret, I am justified ir 
cealment of my character. Your s« 
like the Bohqn Upas, were pois< 
atmosphere and scattering death, 
wise, who could detect their fallacy, 
cealed them ; but, like the lion for 
you lay in wait to deceive and de 
guarded youth-— but you are detecte 
ster, your mask is off. Mv end is ac 
ed — I have you. \Exit Pi 

[TheOret solus] Where now is 
-—he was this moment to meet me. 
is no longer shaded by ignorance, nc 
by scruples ; the friend of reason, \ 
and man, he is prepared for daring e 

Enter Maalom, 

Theo. Absalom, what course sha 
to replenish our purse ? Can you g€ 
from the old bigot, your father ? 

Abs. No more — he $ays he has 
our last farthing. 

, Theo. Can we borrow of any frie 
ly, and never pay him ? 
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?. Our credit is as low as our purse, we 

►t borrow. 

€0. Shall we then give up our pleasures, 

iJde our philosophy, and tamely creep 

gh life with vulgar minds ? 

f. No, I'll die first. 

€0. Shall we rise up then, assert the dig- 

)f our nature, and by some bold stroke 

lish our exhausted treasury ? 

p. Point out the means ; you know my 

f^. Then hear me— does not our philos- 
teach that all property, more than what 
dividual needs, is an unjust monopoly; 
lay of right be taken from him, by any one 
leedsitmore? 
?. It does. 

fd?. Can you then hesitate ; are not our 
^ays full of these monopolizers, whose 
ts also are full of money ? 
?. They are. 

f(7. Would it be amisj to ask some one 
ide his treasure with us^? 
r. Perhaps he will refuse. 
?^. Be careful to ask him in a Convenient 
and then, if he refuses, apply such forci- 
guments as he shall not be able to Vfesist. 
?. I understand you— ^biit will you not 
ipanyme ? 

?(7. At present I haire upon my hand an 
ture. The next sally shall be mine. ' 

\Eticii Ah9. ' 

eo. Where now can be that bldcklitoil 
rus ? -Drunk, I dare say ; but I must find 
-even philosophy cannot work without 
. 16 \Exit. 
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{^Enter Toperus^ staggering'] Rejoice- 
joice, \JalU ; then partly rises] O, 
good days these be ! Much rum as a bod; 
drink — ^no work — no hell ; capital fellow, 
ter Theoret, yes — just so as he told me. 
son got on ^er throne, ) es — superstition, p 
craft broke the chain — chain— chain — 
think of the rest. [^Lies dawn and goes toi 

Scene third'^^Enter Philetnoru^fierceive9 Tojm 

Phil. Whaf beast is this ?— O, it's 1 
rus ; a practical philosopher, the discipl 
Theoret. Reason it seems has tumbled 
her throne ! If I thought he had slept a 
fumes of his philosophy, I would awake 
Hallo ! friend, has the sun of reason set? 

\Toperus nvakes, rubbing his eyes] 
man? No, it's just rising. If you'll just 
me up a little, I'll tell you all about it. 

[^Philemon gives htvi his hand and he \ 
You must know then, Mr. Wat's^your i 
I'm a philosopher! 

Ph'iL So it seems. 

Top. . An enemy to priest-craft, supers! 
and all tluit. 

Pfyil^ I should think so ; pray how 
since you got your eyes open ? 

Top. Ever since, I can't tell when 
you must know from a child I was no con 
genius. I could beat my mother long a] 
I can remember, and she always said I si 
make a great man. 

PhiL Well, did you answer her exp 
tions? 
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Top* That I did. When I wan't more 
an twelve or fourteen and so, I could drink, 
id swear, and bawl through the streets, and 
xp into windows, and turn over carts, and 
oise-bk)cks, and harrows, and smalMiouses, 
ad all them things. There wan't nobody like 
ie — I wan't afraid of nobody, 'thout 'twas the 
^\\ and some sich. Well, I can't tell half — 
It you must know I got me a wife ; and now, 
ys I to myself, says I, I must be more steady ; 
r I lov'd Susan, as my life. So I reformed, 
id we liv'd very well. We work'd hard, had 
lildrenfast, but laid up a little stilU against a 
et day ; and when a friend come to see me, I 
w^ays had a bit to give. We were very clever 
-read our Bible, and went to meeting, and all 
at ; and I don't know but should have kept 
that foolish way yet, if it hadn't been for 
aghbor Joe. 

Fhil. What did neighbor Joe do ? 
Top. Why he persuaded me to go to the 
vem, and when I went once he was amind I 
iould go again, and so I went till I begun to 
) of my own accord* But I lov'd Susan and 
y children, and I tho't 'twas wicked to get 
•unk, and that there was a day of judgment, 
id a devil, and a hell, and all that — so I didn't 
lie to go much — but neighbor Joe told me as 
)w John told him — ^that Peter told him — that 
^ihebodv told Tom Paine, that there wasn't 
ly hell^nd devil and sich, and you can't think 
>w it help'd me. But I scorn 'd to pin my 
ith upon any body's sleeve, and so I sot 
ason to work, and it look'd so unreasonable 
At God should punish us poor creatures, for 
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just playing a little, that I most b'liev'd ll 
ivouldn't. But I was always afraid to gQi 
ftie dark alone, till, I sec Mr. Theoret ; but; 
told me, you can't think how plain, all about! 
— ^as how it was all priest-craft and as how 
Godwin had prov'd we ought not to love 
wives, and children, and all that. So I thoi 
I would do as near right as I could, and so 
tho't if Susan belonged to every body, as ^ 
Godwin said she did, then every body mij 
help to take care on her ; and so I should hav 
more money to buy rum — and so now I've 
clear of all shackles — I don't b'lieve nothinj 
I an't afraid of nothing. Mr. Theoret finds loel 
rum, and I help him, and so we go. 

Phil Well, Toperus, I have but litUe IQ 
say to you, and there is little reason to exped 
that what I shall say will do you any good. Th 
man who has abandoned the blessings of domes 
tic life for the pleasures of the cup, is past fed 
ing. His god is his belly — his e;nd is destruc 
tion. Farewell ; I shall not probably see yo 
again till I behold you on the day of judgmen 
trembling at the left hand of your judge. 

\^Exit Philemon. 

Top. Confound it all! how that he sa; 
makes me feel. I wish master Theoret wj 
here. \_Enter Theoret] Glad — glad to s< 
you master ; can't think how I feci all over. 

Theo. What's the matter ? 

Top. Why Mr. Jonathan said such wore 
to me, and look't so at me, that I trembled a 
over like a leaf, and felt weak as water, and 
tho't as how I wanted to ask you, again, if yo 
knew certain there wasn't ^ny devil and all thai 
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Thco. Know ? to be sure I do ; why how 
sun you be such a fool — I thought you had 
become a man of courage ? 

7op. So I have master, but I had just been 
asleep, and hadn't drunk 'd adropsince I wak'd 
up, and a man can't have courage without rum, 
you know. 

Th€o. Well, Toperus, I have got a piece 
of work for you. Will you engage ? 

Top. Let me hear — I'll try. 

Theo. Well, you know that the old codger 
of an uncle who bro't me up, has got a 
daughter ? 

Top. Yes. 

Tneo. Well, you know with what supersti- 
tious notions he has fiU'd her head? 

Top. Yes. 

Tneo. Well, you know she. is beautiful as 
an angel to look upon ? — 

Top. That I do, if there be any angels — 
but if there be handsome ones, I'm plaguy 
'fraid there are homely ones too — ^the devil^ 
and bis angels, and all them. 
■ Theo. Pshaw — adone with your nonsense. 
—Now you know when one cannot persuade, 
ene loves to have it in his power to argue a 
little more forcibly* Your business therefore 
b to be with, my carriage in the road near the 
grove, where she takes her evening walk, pre- 
cisely at 8 o'clock. Will you be punctual ? 

Top. Never fear that — }igoing outj stops 
and looks back'] but do you know certain there 
an^t no devil ? 

TAeo. Yes, go along. [^Exit Toperus^ 
Now Christianus, talk of duiy^ c.o\\"sk\^\v^^> 

16* 
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gratitude — too long have I been degraded 
such notions, and I'll prove to thee that i 
soul now mounts above them. Thou hast I 
one daughter — Yes, and that daughter shall 
mine. \^Exit — the scene closes. 

Scene fourth'^ChriatianuB and Philemon^ 

Chr. O, my God ! did I not trust in tl 
how would these waves of sorrow ovcrwb 
my soul. 

Phil. My dear Christianus, what me 
this grief ? 

Chr. Philemon, my sorrows are unutti 
ble — my son, my dear and only son, has for 
ed his life. He has robbed on the highway, 
it is supposed has committed murden H 
arrested in his flight, and ere this is pluB 
into the dreary dungeon. On this day, ; 
my cup were not full, has my daughter, 
only daughter, been torn from my bosom, 
is hurried I know not where ; no pursuit 
overtaken her — no search discovered the f 
of her concealment. Even now, perh 
struggling with her destroyer, she calls ii 
her father — she faints. O, my daughter, 1 
distracted ! 

PhiL Tell me Christianus, who has 
petrated this horrid dt*ed ? 

Chr. Ah ! thou hast racked my souj ' 
new torture. If an enemy had done it, I o 
have borne it, but it is Theoret, my nephew 
dear image of my brother, now no more, 
last words to me when dying, were, Chri 
nus, remember my son. He was then an 
ferit — his mother just gave him an existec 
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eld him, and expired. , 1 took him to my 
om. O, Theoret, what did I embrace I 
it didst thou rob me of thyself ; and while 
heart was still bleeding for thee, again didst 
J cause it to bleed for my son. Yes, 
^oret, thou hast destroyed my son ; and 
I should survive the stroke, my daughter, 
last consolation hast thou torn from me — 
now my God I come to thee. Life hath 
charms — heaven alone can end my sorrows, 
ure, my friend, is exhausted ; my days arc 
inct, the graves are ready for me. {_Over» 
€ with griefs he sits dawn. Absalom J^om 
md the scene coming in speaks^ Wretch, that 
i! where is my father? where is my father? 
iters. ■ ChristianuSy rising, falls upon his 
t and exclaims — ] O Absalom, my son, my , 
f would to God 1 might die for thee. O,. 
>alom, my son, my son I 
tbs. [^^ifter a short pause"] Father, I have 
led against Heaven and in thy sight, and am 
nore worthy to be called thy son. I have 
cited my life. I fled from the hand of 
ice— I might have escaped, but all at once 
thousand terrors burst in upon my guilty 
1. I stood aghast — ^the scales fell froni my 
3. In hideous forms my sins beset me — in 
idful thunders the law pf God denounced 
doom, and I expected instant death, n In 
awful moment it pleased the God of all 
cies to reveal to my astonished soul the 
•ies of his Son I 

Ihr. My Savior, it is enough: — my prayers 
answered, my tears are dried up— praise the 
d, O my soul, and all that is witliin me, 
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gratitude — ^too long have I been degraded by 
such notions, and I'll prove to thee that mjr 
soul now mounts above them. Thou hast but 
one daughter — Yes, and that daughter shall be 
mine. [Exit — the scene closes. \ 

^ I 

Scene fourth'^ChriatianuB and Philemon^ i 

Chr. O, my God ! did I not trust in thee, f 
how would these waves of sorrow overwhelm L 
my soul. i- 

Phil. My dear Christianus, what means b 
this grief ? c 

Chr. Philemon, my sorrows are unuttera- h- 
ble — my son, my dear and only son, has forfeit- ^ 
ed his life. He has robbed on the highway, and ^ 
it is supposed has committed murder* He is : 
arrested in his flight, and ere this is plunged > 
into the dreary dungeon. On this day^ as if - 
my cup were not full, has my daughter, my . 
only daughter, been torn from my bosom. She 
is hurried I know not where ; no pursuit has 
overtaken her — no search disC^overed the place 
of her concealment. Even now, perhapSy 
struggling witli her destroyer, she calls up(Hi# 
her father — she faints. O, my daughter, I am 
distracted ! 

Phil. Tell me Christianus, who has per- 
petrated this horrid dt-ed ? 

Chr. Ah ! thou hast racked my sou) with 
new torture. If an enemy had done it, I could 
have borne it, but it is Theoret, my nephew, the 
dear image of my brother, now no more. His 
last words to me when dying, were, Christian 
nus, remember my son. He was then an in- 
lum — Ins mother just gave him an existence ; 
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beheld him, and expired. . 1 took him to my 
bosom. O, Theoret, what did I embrace I 
; First didst thou rob me of thyself ; and while 
my heart was still bleeding for thee, again didst 
thou cause it to bleed for my son. Yes, 
Theoret, thou hast destroyed my son ; and 
Jest I should survive the stroke, my daughter, 
my last consolation hast thou torn from me — 
and now my God I come to thee. Life hath 
DO charms — heaven alone can end my sorrows. 
Mature, my friend, is exhausted ; my days arc 
extinct, the graves are ready for me. [^Over- 
come jviih gritffy he sits down. Absalom from 
behind the scene coming in speaks"] Wretch, that 
[am! where is my father? where is my father? 
[^Enters. ■ ChristianuSy risings fails upon his 
neck and exclaims — ] O Absalom, my son, my , 
jon, would to God 1 might die for thee. O,, 
Absalom, my son, my son 1 

Ads. [After a short pause"] Father, I have 
sinned against Heaven and in thy sight, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son. I have 
forfeited my life. I fled from the hand of 
justice— I might have escaped, but all at once 
ten thousand terrors burst in upon my guilty 
boul. I stood aghast — ^the scales fell fronl my 
eyfes. In hideous forms my sins beset me — in 
dreadful thunders the law of God denounced 
my doom, and I expected instant death. In 
this awful moment it pleased the God of all 
mercies to reveal to my astonished soul the 
glories of his Son 1 

Chr. My Savior, it is enough — my prayers 
u^ answered, my tears are dried up— praise the 
Lord, O my soul, and all tliat is within me, 
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praise his holy name ! Now my son, I can gifc t 
thee up — I I^ve no more to ask, let the will of ^ 
God be done. 

Enter Servant. f_ 

Serv. Sir, Lucinda is rescued— she waits r 
to embrace you. 

Jbs. My sister, how ! what ! who ! 

Chn The wicked Theoret, my son.. 

jibs. Horrid ! ." 

Sero. Yes, sir, horrid — but he has paid for g 
it. He is dead. ' 

Chr. Dead ! didst thou say ? 

Sero. Yes, sir, dead. — We overtook him 
in his flight — he fought desperately, but the 
prey was rescued, himself was wounded. We 
sprang upon him — in a moment we secured 
him. But it was too late ; he had plunged the 
fatal dagger into his own bosom. 

Chr. Did he die instantly — did he say 
nothing ? 

Serv. Sir, his language was awfully profane. 
— Torrents of curses poured from his lips-r-a 
half uttered oath died on his murmuring tongue. 

{Exit Servant. ^ 

Chr. Dear deluded youth! thy li/e hath 
tortured my soul, but thy death hath filled it 
with double agony. Still did I hope — still did 
I plead for thee at the throne of God. But 
thou art dead — the scene is closed — ^I follow 
thee no further. 

Enter Tofierua. 

Top. O, sir, Mr. Theoret is dead ! Mr. 
Theoret is dead ! I see him die. O dreadful ! 
dreadful ! how it made me feel. O, I'm a 
wicked man — a wicked man%— There is a hell 
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— ^I know there is ; and Mr. Theoret has gone 
there — Pm 'fraid he has, and Tm a-going there 
too. O, sjir, I'm very wicked. I left my 
wife — I left my children. O, sir, there is no 
mercy for me. 

C/ir. Say not so — your sins are indeed 
great, but Christ is a great Savior. Behold 
his power ! This is Absalom, my lost and ruined 
son. Christ has had mercy upon him,, and 
whosoever confesseth and forsaketh his sins, 
shall find mercy. 

Top. O, sir, I do confess. I will — I will 
forsake. 

Chr. My friends, we have passed through 
bteresting scenes of joy and wo — full of won- 
der, and full of instruction. We behold, in 
living colors, the destructive influence of modern 
infidelity ; and how much good one sinner, 
inspired with such principles, may destroy. 
Look at my family — all is order, peace and love. 
Look at it again — all is confusioi^ and distress. 
My son in a dungeon, my daughter torn from 
my embrace, my nephew dead, my son about 
to die. Whence this sad reverse ? — Why, 
Theoret, my nephew, became acquainted with 
infidel companions. They gave him infidel 
books — he read — he was poisoned. The poi- 
son spreads, my son is infected ; iny prayers 
are unavailing, my counsels are despised, my 
heart is wrung with anguish, and my gray hairs 
brought with sorrow to the verge of the grave. 
Look at the family of that poor man — he loves 
his wife, loves his children, is sober, industrious 
and happy. Return and behold the change ! 
The husband and the father has become a sot^ 
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A genius which no chain controls 
Roves \vith oclight, or deep, or high : 
Swift 1 survey the globe around. 
Dive to the centre, through the solid ground^ 
Or travel o'er the sky. WAi 

Tyraniie88.M.SchooL...SouL.«.ControU...^olid. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

VIRTUE MAN'S HIGHEST HONOR, RICHES 

HAPPINESS. 

1. A CELEBRATED wretch when I behok 
Wheii I behold a genius bright, and base, 

Of towering talents, and terrestrial aims ; 
Methinks I see, as thrown from her high sphere^ 
The glorious fragments of a soul immortal. 
With r^bbish mix'd, and glittering in the dust. 
StriidL at the splendid, melancholy ^ght 1 
At^nce compassion soft, and envy, rise- 
But wherefore envy ? Talents, angel-bright, 
If wanting worth, are shining instruments 
In false ambition's hand, to finish faults 
Illustrious, and give infamy renown. 

2. Great ill is an achievement of great powei 
Plain sense but rarely leads us far astray. 
Reason the means, affections choose our end ; 
Means have no merit, if our end amiss. 

If wrong our hearts, our heads are right in Vain 

What is a Pelham's head, to 'Pelham's heart ? 

Hearts are proprietors of all applause. 

Right ends and means, make wisdom : wordly«v 

Is but half-witted, at its highest praise. 

Let genius then despair to make thee great ; 

Nor flatter station z what is station high ? 

'Tis a proud mendicant ; it boasts, and begs ; 

It begs an alms of homage from the throng, 

And oft the throng denies its charity, 

3. Monarchs, and ministers, are awful names 
Whoever wear them, challenge our devoir. 
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^ion, public order, both exact 
;rnal homage, and a supple knee^ 
»eingft pompously set up, to serve 

measest slave ; all more is merit's due, ^ 

sacred and inviolable right ; 

ever paid th^ monarch, but the man. 

hearts ne*ef bow but to superior worth ; * 

ever fail of their allegiance there. 

s> indeed, drop the man i^l their account, 

vote the mantle into majesty. 
the small savage boast his silver fur ; 
royal robe unborrow'd, and unbought, 
own, descending fairly from his sires. > 
11 man be proud to wear his livery, 
I souls in ermine scorn a soul without ) 

place or lessen us, or aggrandize ? 
[nies are pigmies still, though perchM on Alps; 
[ pyramids are pyramids in vales. 
h man makes his own stature, builds himself: 
tue alone out-builds the pyramids ; 
' monuments shall last, when Egypt's fall. 
. Of these sure truths dost thou demand the cause ? 
t cause is lodg'd in immortality, 
ir, and assent. Thy bosom burns for power ; 
lat station charms thee ? Til instal thee there ; 
I thine. And art thou greater than before I 
m thou before wast something less than mikn. 
i thy new post betray'd thee into pride ? 
It treacherous pride betrays thy dignity ; 
it pride defames humanity, and calls 
^ being mean, which staves or strings can raise, 
it pride, like hooded hawks, in darkness soars, 
m blindn^s bqld, and, towering to the skies, 
I born of ignorance, which knows not man : 
angePs second ; nor his second, long. 
}ero quitting his imperial throne, 
I courting glory froto the tinkling string, 

faintly shadows an immortal soul, 
Lh empire's self, to pride, or rapture, fir'd. 
obler motives minister no cure, 
n vanity forbids thee to be vain. 
'• High worth is elevated plac^ : 'tis more i 

17 
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It niakes the post stand candidate for thee ; 
Makes more than monarchs, makes an honest manij 
Though no exchequer it commands) 'tis wealth ; 
And though it wears no ribband, 'tis renown ; 
Renown that would not quit thee, though disgrac'd). 
Nor leave thee pendent on a master's smile. j 

Other ambition nature interdicts ; i 

Nature proclaims it most absurd in man^ 
By pointing at his origir^ and end ; 
Milk and a swathe, at first, his whole demand ; 
His whole domain, at last, a turf or stone ; 
To whom, between, a world may seem too small. , 

6. Souls truly greati dart forward on the wing 
Of just ambition, to the grand result, 

The curtun's fall ; there, see the buskin'd chief 

Unshod behind this momentary scene, 

Rediic*d to his own stature, low or high, 

As vice or virtue, sinks him, or sublimes ; 

And laugh at this fantastic mummery, 

This antic prelude of grotesque events. 

Where dwarfs are often stilted, afid betray 

A littleness of soul by words o'er-run, 

And nations lidd in blood. Dread sacrifice 

To Christian pride I Which had with horror shock'd 

The darkest Pagans, oiTer'd to their gods. 

7. O thou most Christian enemy to peace I 
Again in arms ? Again provoking fate ? 
That prince, and that alone, is truly great, 
Who draws the sword reluctant, gladly sheathes ; 
On empire builds what egipire far outweighs^ 
And makes his throne a scafibid to the skies. 
Why this so rare ? Because forgot of all 

The day of death ; that venerable day. 

Which sits as judge ; that day, which ^hall pronotiD< 

On all our days, absolve them, or condemn. 

Lorenzo, never shut thy thought against it ; 

Be levees ne'er so full, afford it room, 

And give it audience in the cabinet. 

That friend consulted, (flatteries apart) 

Will tell thee fair^ if thou art great or mean. 

8. To doat on aught may leave us, or be left, 
Is that ambition I Then let flames descend^ 
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>int to the centre their inverted spires, 

nd learn humiliation from a soul, 

''hich boasts her lineage from celestial fire. 

5t these are they, the world pronounces wise ; -^ 

he world, which cancels nature's right and wrong, 

nd casts new wisdom : ev'n the grave man lends 

is solemn face to countenance the coin. 

iTisdom for parts is madness for the whole. 

liis stamps the paradox, and gives us leave 

call the wisest weak, the richest poor, 
lie most ambitious, unambitious, mean ; 

1 triumph, mean ; and abject, on a throne. 
-t>thing can make it less than mad in man» 
'o put forth all his ardor, all bis art, , 
^nd give his soul her full unbounfled flight« 
Mi reaching him, who gave h^r wings to fly." 
Vhen blind ambition quite mistakes her road^ . 
tnd downward pores, for that which shines above, 
ubstantial happiness, and true renown ; 
"hen, like an idiot gazing on the brook, 
Ve leap at stars, and fasten in the mud ; 
ki glory grasp, and sink hi infamy. ■ 

9. Dost court abundance for the sake of peace ? . 
«eam, and lament thy self-defeated scheme : 
tiches enable to be richer still ; ,•:- ^ 
knd, richer still, what mortal can resist ? 
^hus wealth (a cruel task-miaster ;) enjoins . -rti^ 
Tew toils, succeeding toils, an endless train ! 
md murders peace, which taught it first to shine. 
'he poor are half as wretcljed, as the rich ; 
Vhose proud and painful privilege it iSf 
kt once to bear a double load of wo ;. '.'^ 
'o feel the stings of envy, and of wanti 
)utrageous want 1 both Indies cannotgcutet.'- -jf 

10. A competence is vital to content*> "*"■;>-: 
Inch wealth is corpulence, if not disease } .j^ 

ick, or incumber'd, is our happiness. ' ■% 

i competence is all we can enjoy. M 

) be content, where Heaven can give no more ! ^ 

4ore, like a flash of water from a lock, 

Quickens our spirit's movement for an hour ; 

Jul soon its force is spent> nor rise our joys vtj. r^ ^ 
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AboTe our native temper's common stream. 
Hence disappointment lurks in ev'ry prizcy 
As bees in flowers ; and stings us with success. 
The rich man, who denies it, proudly feigns ; 
Nor knows the wise are privy to the lie. 

II. Much learning shews how little mortals knofi 
Much wealth, how little worldlings can enjoy : 
At best, it babies us with endless toys, 
And keeps us children till we drop to dust. 
As monkeys at a mirror stand amaz'd, « 

And fail to finds v^hat they so plainly see ; 
Thus men, in shining riches, see the face i 

Of happiness, nor know it is a shade ; 
But gaze^ and toucliy and peep, and peep agun. 
And wisfaj and won&nr k is absent still. tousoi 

\Vreteh.MiRibband.....Competence»..Caiicel8...Savage.«.Quitl]i^ 
'..Treaeherout ? Reluctant? lAggrandize? Grotetquc ? Faradox 



CHAPTER XVII. 
EVE'S DREAM. 

1. O ^OLE in whom my thoughts find all repos 
My glory, my perfection, glad I see 
Thyfiice,and morn return'd ; for I this night 
(Such night till this I never pass'd) have dream'd, 
If dreamM, not as I oft am wont, of thee, 

Works of day pass'di or morrow's next design. 
But of oflRsDise i^d trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irksome nigbt^ 

2. Methougbt close at mine ear one call'd me for 
To walk with gentle voice, I thought it thine ; it sal 
Why sleep'at thou Eve ? Now is the pleasant time, 
The cooljlhe silent, save where silence yields 

To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-labor'd song ; now reigns 
Full orb'd the moon, and with more pleasing light 
'Shadowy sets off the face of things, in vain. 
It none fegard ; Heav'n wakes with all his 6yes, 
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'horn to behold but thee, nature's desire ? 
whose sight all things joy, with ravishment 
Ltracted by thy beauty still to gaze. 

3. I rose as at thy call, but found thee not ; 
> find thee I directed then my walk ; 

id on, raethought, alone I pass'd through ways 

lait brought me on a sudden to the tree 

* interdicted knowledge : fair it seem'd, 

uch fairer to my fancy than by day : 

id as I wondering look'd, beside it stood 

le shap'd and wlng'd like one of those from heaven 

f us oft seen ; his dewy locks distiird 

nbrosia ; on that tree he also g^z'd ; 

id O fair plant, said he, with iiruit surcharged, 

signs none to ease tjiy load and taste thy sweety 

3r God, nor man ? Is knowledge so despia'd ? 

r envy, or what reserve forbids to taste ? 

»rbid who will, none shall from me withhold 

mger thy offer'd good, why else set here ? 

4. This said, he. paus'd not, but with vent'rous arm 
; pluck'd, he tasted ; me damp horror chill'd 

; such bold words vouched with a deed so bold ? 

It he thus overjoy'd, O fruit divine, 

?^eet of thyself, but much more sweet thus cropt, 

rbidden here, it seems, as only fit 

>r gods, yet able to make 9odsx>f men r 

id why not gods of men, since good, the more^ 

immunicated more abundant grows, 

le Author not impaired, but honor'd more ? 

^re, happy creature, fair angelic Eve, 

irtake thou also ; happy though thou arty 

ippier thou may'st be, worthier canst not be t 

iste this, and be henceforth among the gods 

lyself a goddess, not to earth confined, 

It sometimes in the air, as we, sometimes 

icend to heav'n, by merit thme, and see 

bat life the gods live there, and such live thou. 

5. So saying, he drew mgh, and to me held, 
^'n to my mouth of that same fruit held part 
'hich he had pluck'd ; the pleasant savory smell r 
r quickenM appetite, that I, methought, 

luld not but taste. Forthwith up to the clouds 
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With him I flew, and underneath beheld 

The earth outslretch'd immense, a prospect widt 

And various : wond'ring at my flight and chan;^i 

To'this high exaltation ; suddenly 

My guide was gone, and I, methought* sUnk do\ 

And fell asleep ; but O how glad 1 wak\l 

To find this but a dream I 

6. Thus Eve her night . 
Related, and thus Adam answer'd sad. 
Best image of uajself and dearer half, 

The trouble of ihy thoughts this night in sleep 
Aflccts me equally ; nor can 1 like 
This uncouth dream, of evil sprung I fear ; 
Yet evil whence ? In thee can harbor none, 
Created pure. But know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chief; among these fancy next 
Her oflice holds ; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, airy shapes, 
Which reason joining or disjoining^ frames 
All what we afTirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion ; then retires 
Into her private cell when nature rests. 

7. Oft in her absence mimic fancy wakes- 
To imitate her ; but misjoinmg shapes, 
Wild works produces oft, and most in dreams, 
III matching words and deeds long past or late^ 
Some such resemblances methinks I find 

Of our last evening's talk, in this thy dream, 
But with addition strange ; 'f^t be not sad. 
Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
. No spot or blame behind : which gives me hope 
That what in sleep thou didst abhor to dream, 
Waking thou never wilt consent to do. 

8. Be not disheartened then, nor cloud those h 
That wont to^be more cheerful and serene, 
Than when fair morning first smiles on the worl 
And let us to our fresh employments rise 
Among Ihe groves, the Ibuntains, and th€ fi^owers 
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bom to behold but thee, nature's desire ? 

whose sight all things joy, with ravishment 

racted by thy beauty still to gaze« 

. I rose as at thy call, but found thee not ; 

find thee I directed then my walk ; 

i on, raethought, alone I pass'd through ways 

It brought me on a sudden to the tree 

interdicted knowledge : fair it seem'di 

:h fairer to my fancy than by day : 

I as I wondering look'd, beside it stood 

: shap'd and wing'd like one of those from heaven 

us oft seen ; his dewy locks distiird 

brosia ; on that tree he also g^z'd ; 

I O fair plant, said he, with fruit surchai^'d, 

gpis none to ease tliy load and taste thy sweety 

God, nor man ? Is knowledge so despis'd I 
envy, or what resenre forbids to taste ? 
bid who will, none shall from me withhold 
ger thy offer'd good, why else set here ? 
. This said, he, paus'd not, but with vent'rous arm 
pluck'd, he tasted ; me damp horror chill'd 
such bold words vouched with a deed so bold ? 

he thus overjoy'd, O fruit divine, 
:et of thyself, but much more sweet thus cropt^ 
bidden here, it seems, as only fit 
gods, yet able to make godsx>f men r 
1 why not gods of men, since good, the more^ 
amunicated more abundant grows, 
i Author liot impaired, but honor'd more ? 
e, happy creature, fair angelic Eve, 
take.ibou also ; happy though thou arty 
»pier thou may'st be, worthier canst not be z 
te this, and be henceforth among the gods 
^self a goddess, not to earth confined) 
sometimes in the air, as we, sometimes 
end to heav'n, by merit thme, and see 
at life the gods live there, and such live thou* 
. So saying, he drew mgh, and to me held, 
3 to my mouth of that same fruit held part 
ich he had pluckM ; the pleasant savory smell 
juickenM appetite, that I, methought, 
)d not but taste. Forthwith up to XYvq dtraib^ 
17* 
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With him I flew, and underneath behekl 

The earth outstretch'd immense, a prospect wide 

And various : wond'ring at my flight and chanc,e 

To- this high exaltation ; suddenly 

My guide was gone, and I, methought> simk dowc 

And fell asleep ; but O how glad 1 wak'd 

To find this but a dream I 

6. Thus Eve her night . 
Related, and thus Adam answer'd sad. 
Best image of loyself and dearer half, 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night in sleep 
Aflccts me equally ; nor can I like 
This uncouth dream, of evil sprung I fear -, 
Yet evil whence ? In thee can harbor none, 
Created pure. But know that in the soul 
Are many lesser Caculties, that serve 
Reason as chief ; among these fancy next 
Her oflice holds ; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, airy shapes. 
Which reason joining or disjoining^ frames 
All what we aflirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion ; then retires 
Into her private cell when nature rests. 

7. Oft in her absence mimic fancy wakes- 
To imitate her 'f but misj^inmg shapes^ 
Wild works produces oft, and most in dreams, 
III matching words and deeds long past or late« 
Some such resemblances methinks I find 

Of our last evening's^ialk, in this thy dream> 

But with addition strange ; ^t be not sad. 

Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapprev'd, and leave 

No spot or blame behind : which gives me hope 

That what in sleep thou didst abhor to dream, 

Waking thou never wilt consent to do. 

8. Be net disheartened then, nor cloud those loo 
That wont to be more cheerful and serene. 

Than when fair morning first smiles on the world 
And let us to our fresh employments rise 
Among ihe groves, the fountains^ and the fl^pwers 
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That open now their choicest bosom'd smells^ 
ReservM from nighty and kept for thee in store. 

MILTON. 



Dewy — Deigns Worthier £arth.....Mimic Barely Lia- 

tigc....Jnterdict ? Mendicant? Terrestrial? Jggrandise} 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ON BAD BOOKS. 

1. WORDS, (^ys Mr. Addison) are the 
transcript of those ideas which are in the mind 
of man : writing and printing are the transcript 
of words. As the Supreme Being has expressed, 
and| as it Were, printed his ideas in the creation, 
men express their ideas in bo6ks ; which, by 
this great Invention of latter ages, may last as 
long as the svin and moon, and perish only in 
the general wreck of nature* Books are the 
legacies which a great genius leaves to mankind, 
and which are delivered down from generation 
to generation, as presents to the posterity of 
those who are yet unborn. 

2. Now, if writings are thus durable, (contin- 
ues he) and may pass from age to age, through- 
out the whole course of time, how careful should 
an author be of committing any thing to print, 
that may<ccuTupt posterity, and poison the minds 
of men with vice and error ! Writers of great 
talents, who employ their parts in propagating 
immorality, and seasoning vicious sentiments 
with wit and humor, are to be looked upon as ' 
the pests of society, and the enemies of manj^ 
kind. They leave books behind them (as it is 
said, of those who die in distempers whicU breed 
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ill efiects from it : in short, that he mij 
satisfied, his performance could do n 
mischief after his death, than it ha( 
whilst he was living. 

' 8. To which he added, for his fartl 
isiaction, that he did not believe any, 
the author's particular friends and acquai 
had ever been at the pains ofreading.it ; 
any body, after his deatti, would ever 
after it.'* The atheistical writer Luci 
reported, by two ancient authors, to h 
mad, and to have killed himself. 

9. What a blessing to mankind, 
self, and in his writings, was the ing 
humble, and pious Mr. Boyle ! What 
mon pest to society was the fallacious, 
and impious Hobbs ! Accordingly v 
the former bad adieu to this world with 
most serenity, honor, and hope ; while 
er went out of it in the dark, with an 
on his name, as well as with terrible ap 
sions of an unknown future. 

10. He had been an instrument 
prince of darkness, in poisoning manj 
gentlemen and others with his wicked 
pies, as the Jate earl of Rochester (he: 
mentioned) confessed with extreme grit 
hours of afRiction. It is remarked b 
who critically observed the author oi 
Leviathan,** that though, in a humor ol 
do, he would speak vcrv strange and un 
ing thin^ of God, ye.t m his study, in tl: 
and in his retired thoughts, he trembled 
him. 

11. What could make this strani 
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Sp(ke in such terror .and amazement, if his 
jOdle happened to go out in the night, but 
M he was unable to bear the dismal reflec- 
fctis of his dissolute and gloomy mind, and 
»cause he neither knew how quite to extin- 
Itosh, nor yet how to bear the light of con- 
%nce, that " candle of the Lord,'' within 
ill ? Many, ^as ! appear like Atheists in their 
fcirth, in wine and company, who are quite of 
^ber sentiments in their sickness, and the 
loom of solitude. 

12. How remarkably careful the ancients 
ere of what books they let their children read, 
tay be seen in that amiable writ^ RoUin. 
alerius Maximus, in particular, informs us, 
lat the Lacedemonians commanded the books 
' the poet Archilochus to be removed from 
leir city, as judging the reading of them high- 
improper for their youth, and subversive of 

jcency and good manners. Thus that wise 
ition, held in little esteem the elegance and 
it of his writings ; which, however they might 
fine the imagination, were but too likely to 
irt the mind, and contaminate the principles 
' their children. 

13. On his death-bed the penitent earl of 
ochester was (as we have just observed) 
^uched with very strong compunction for 
te various indecencies he had diffused from 
is pen ; accordingly, we have seen how ex- 
emely solicitous he was, if it were possible, 
I suppress and stifle them, as suited only to 
Srve the cause of vice and profaneness. 

14. He ingenuously declared, " that that 
^surd and foolish philosophy which tlie world 
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had so much admired, as propagated bjr 
late Mr. Hobbs and others, had undone 
and many more of the best talents in the 
tion:" while his sense of the past, and 
hearty concern for the pious education of 1 
children, made him wish, " that his son mij 
never be a wit ; that is (as he himself explaii 
it) one of those wretched creatures who pr-j,^ 
themselves in abusing God and religion, 
denying his being or his providence ; but 
er that he might become an honest and 
gious mian, which alone could render him 
support and blessing of his femily.'* 

15. Above all, he was remarkably h( 
in his endeavors to be serviceable to thorf^ 
about him. On which head, we cannot ps 
by that most fervent and passionate exclama- 
tion of his to a gentleman of some character, 
who came to visit him in his last illness. "0 
remember, (said he) that you contemn God no 
more ! He is an avenging God, and will visit 
you for your sins ! will, in mercy, I hope, 
touch your conscience sooner or later, as he has 
done mine ! You and I have been friends and 
sinners together a great while ! therefore I am 
the more free with you. We have been all 
mistaken in our conceits and opinions : our 
persuasions have been false and groundless ; 
therefore God grant you repentance !" 

16. And, seeing, the same gentleman next 
day again, he said to him, '' perhaps you were 
disobliged by my plainness to you yesterday : I 
spake the ^yords of truth and soberness to you;" 
and (striking his hand upon his breast with 
great emotion) said, '* I hope God wijl touch 
your heart.'* - 
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.7. There are, perhaps, few instances in all 
tory that can parallel these keen convictions 
in awakened mind. Dr. Young, in the cel- 
ated work above quoted, observes, 

"A death-bed's a detector of the hearts 
Trutli \s deposited with ihan's last hour. 
An honest hour, and faithful to her trust : 
\ Men may /tWfools, but fool^ they cannot die,'* 

18. Louis XIV. of France, who was not 
td of books, asked' Montausier, his son's tu- 
; why he was always reading, and what good 
lid him? " Sir, (replied he) good books have 
; same effect upon my mind that the par- 
Iges your majesty is so good as occasionally 
send me have upon my body ; they support 
i nourish it.'' 

BEAUTIES OF BISTORT. 

Legacies Obnoxious Despair ......Ser%'iceable......£xtr«m'e 

^oisoning..... Ancient Agomea..^.Contaminat€ ?,..,. Atheist P..,. 

toiute ^..«.. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MESSIAH.— A sacred eclogus. 

, YE nymphs of Solyma ; begin the song : 
heav'niy themes sublimer strains belong, 
s mossy fountains and the sylvan shades* 
e dreams of Pindus and th* Aonian maids, 
light no more. O Thou, my voice inspire, 
lo touch'd Isaiah's hallpw'd lips with fire V" 
pt into future times, the bard begUQ : 
virgin shall conceive, a virgin^bear a son ] 
>tn Jesse's root behold a branch ari«e, 
hose sacred fiow'r with fragrance fills the skies : 
• ethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move, ' • 
id on its top descends the mystic dove< ' 
18 
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S. Yc hcav'«s ! from high ^e dewy nectar pew 
And in soft dlence shed the kindly sbow'r i 
The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
AH crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall M 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o*er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white robM innocence from heav'n descend. 
' Swift fly the years, and rise th' expected morn ! 
Oh spring to light 1 auspicious babe, be born 1 
See nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring. 
With all the incense of the breathing spring ; 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 
See nodding forests on the mountains danc'C} 
See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfume the skies ! 

3. Hark 1 a glad voice the lonely desert cheei 
Prepare the Way I a God, a God appears I 

A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply. 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 
Lo, earth receives him from the'bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and ye valleys, rise i 
with heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way I 
The Savior comes ! by ancient ba|*ds foretold ; 
Hear him, ye deaf I and, all ye blind, behold i 
lie from thick films shall purg^ the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eye-bafl pour the day : 
'Tis be th' obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
At)d leap exulting ike the bounding roe. 

4. No sigh, no murmuri the wide world shall 
From ev'ry face he wipes oflF ev'ry tear. 

In adamantine chains shall. death be bound. 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th* eternal wpund. 
As the good shepherd lends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air, 
Exploi'es the lost, the wand'ring sheep directs^ 
By day o'ersees tbem^and by night protects ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 
Peeds from bis hand, and in his bosom warms ;^ 
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1 us shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
le promis'd father of the future age. 

5. No more shall nation against nation rise, 
>r ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

wv fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, 
fce brazen trunrpets kindle rage no more ; 
It useless lances into scythes ^hall bend, 
id the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 
len palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 
all finish what hi§ short-liv'd sire begun ; 
"ieir vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
id the same hand that sow'd, shall reap the field. 
le swain in barren deserts with surprise 
:es. lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 
id starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
2w falls of water murm'ring in his ear. 

6. On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
le green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods ^ 
aste sandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 
le spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

» leafless shrubs the flow'ring palms succeed, 

id od'rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

le lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

td boys in flow'ry bands the tiger- lead ; 

le steer and libn at one crib shall meet, 

id harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet ; 

le smiling infant in his hand shall take 

le crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

;as'd, the green lustre of the scales survey, 

id with their forky tongues shall innocently play. 

r. Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise ! 

alt thy tow'ry headj and lift thy eyes I 

s, a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 

2 future sons, and daughters yet unborn, 
crowding ranks on ev'ry side arise, 
:nianding life, impatient for the skies I 
e barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 
alk in thy light, and in thy temple1)end ; 

e thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings, 
id heap'd with products of Sabsean springs ! 
3r thee Idume's spicy forests blow, 
nd seeds of gold in Ophir'^ mo\«v\.ivtvs ^o\i. 
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2. Ye heav*ns ! from high the dewy nectar poiir, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly show'r ! 

The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, ^ 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail^ 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white rob'd innocence from heav'n descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise th* expected morn ! 
Oh spring to light i auspicious babe, be born i 
See nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of the breathing spring ; 
S^e lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding forests on the mountains dancej 
See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 
And Carmel's flow'ry topperfumfc the skies ! 

3. Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers.; 
Prepare the Way ! a God, a God appears I 

A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply. 
The rocks proclaim th* approaching Deity. 
Lo, earth receives him from the'bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and ye valleys, rise I 
with heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way,l 
The Savior comes ! by ancient bards foretold ; 
Hear him, ye deaf 1 and, all ye blind, behold i 
Tie from thick films shall purg^ the visual ray^ 
And on the sightless eye-bafl pour the day : 
'Tis he th' obstructed paths of sound shall cleary 
And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting ike the bounding roe. 

4. No sigh, no muvmuri the wide world shall hea 
From ev*ry face he wipes oflF ev'ry tear. 

In adamantine chains shall. death be bound. 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wpund» 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air, 
Explores the lost, the wand'ring sheep directs, 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 
Feeds from his band, and in hia bosom warms ;. 
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2, But though Greece and Rome km 

•xiothing of duelling, it exists. It exists amoi 
'%js : and exists at once the most rash, t 
»nost absurd and guihy practice that ever d: 
p:^aced a Christian nation. Guilty — becairae 
js a violation of the taw. What law ? The h 
of God. Thou shalt not kill. This prohil 
tion was delivered by God himself, at Sinai 
the Jews. And, that it is of universal and pc 
petual obligation, is manifest from the natu 
of the crime prohibited not only, but also fro 
■ the express declaration of the Christian Lai 
giver, who liath reci^nized its justice and ddd< 
to it the sanctions of his own authority. 

3. " Thou shalt not kill." Who"? Tho' 
creature. I the Creator, have given life, ar 
thou shalt not take it away ! When and und 
what circumstances may I not take away lift 
Never, and under no circumstances, wiihoi 
jny permission. It is obvious that no discr 
lion whatever is here given. The prohibitic 
is addressed to every individual where the la 
of God is promulgated, and the terms mac 
use of are express and unequivocal. So di 
life cannot betaken under any pretext, withoi 
incuniiig guilt, mik-ss by a permission sani 
tioned by the same authority which sanctior 
the general law prohibiting it. 

4. From this law it is granted there are ej 
eeptions. These exceptions, however, do n< 
result from any sovereignty which one creatui 
has over the existence of another ; but firoi 
the positive appointment of that eternal Beinj 
whose " is the world and the fulness thereo 
ii whose hand is tiie soul o£ every living cce; 

18* 
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ture, and the breath x)f all mankind. '^ Eve 
the authority which we claim over the lives A v 
animals is not founded on a natural right, b||di 
on a positive grant made by the Deity hi 
to Noah and his sons. This grant con] 
our warrant for taking the lives of aniinalsl|i] 
But if we may not take the lives of anima 
without permission from God, much less 
we the life of man, made in his image. 

5. In what cases then has the Sovereign 
life given this permission ? In rightful Hoar* 
by the civil magistrate^ and in necessary self 
defense. Besides these, I do not hesitate toj 
declare, that in the oracles of God there are M^ 
other. He therefore who takes life in any 
other case> under whatever pretext, takes it un<. 
warrantably, is guilty of what the scriptures' 
call murder, and exposes himself to the male- 
diction of that God who is an avenger of blood, 
and who hath said, " At the hand of every 
man's brother will I require the life of man. 
Whoso sheddeth man's blood by man shall his 
blood be shed." 

6. The duellist contravenes the law of God 
not only, but the law of man also. To the 
prohibition of the former have been added the 
sanctions of the latter. I^ife taken in a duel by 
the common law is murder. And where this 
is not the case, the giving and receiving of a 
challenge only, is by statute, considered a high 
misdemeanor, for which the principal and Ms 
second are declared infamous and disfranchised 
for twenty years. Under what accumulated 
circumstances of aggravation does the duellist 
icopardise his own' life or taka xSaa Ufe of his 
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2. But though Giwcc and Rome knew 
nothing of duellings it exists. It exists among 
us : and exists at once the most rash^ the, 
most absurd and guilty practice that ever dis- 
graced a Christian nation. Guilty — because it 
is a violation of the law. What law ? The law 
of God. _ Thou shah not kill This prohibi- 
ticMi was delivered by God himself, at Sinai to 
the Jews. And, that it is of universal and per- 
petual obligation, is manifest from the nature 
of the crime prohibited not only, but also from 
the express declaration of the Christian Law- 
giver, who hath recognized its justice and kidded 
to it the sanctions of his own authority. 

3. " Thou shalt not kill/' Who ? Thou, 
creature. I the Creator, have given life, and 
thou shalt not take it away ! When and under 
what circumstances may I not take away life ? 
Never, and under no circumstances, without 
my permission. It is obvious that no discre- 
tion whatever is here given. The prohibition 

'* is addressed to every individual where the law 

of God is promulgated, and the terms made 

^ tase of are express and unequivocal. So tliat 

* life cannot be taken under any pretext, without 
incurring guilt, unless by a permission sanc- 

^ tioned by the same authority which sanctions 
|[ the general law prohibiting it. 
u 4. From this law it is granted there are ex- 
|l. ceptions. These exceptions, however, do not 
5^" result from any sovereignty which one creature 
; has over the existence of another ; but from 
L the positive appointment of that eternal Being, 

* whose " is the world and the fulness thereat 
Ja whose hand is the soul o£ ^ve:x>} \vnv«?,cx^^- 

18* 
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It snatches him from h]s friends and 
forts. Terminates his state of trial, 
cipitates him, uncalled for and perhaj 
pared, into the presence of his Jud|: 
will say the duellist feels no malice. 
Malice, indeed, is murder in princij 
there may be murder in reason, an 
where there is no malice. Some unwj 
passion or principle may lead to the 
taking of human life. The highwayr 
cuts the tliroai and rifles the pocket of 
ing traveller, feels no malice. And c 
with equal ease and no greater danger 
tion, have secured his booty without it 
he would have stayed his arm over the 
ing bosom of his victim and let the i 
suppliant pass. 

10. Would the imputation of c 
have been inevitable to the duellist if a 
had not been given or accepted ? The 
tion of want had been no less inevitab 
robber if the money of the passing tra^ 
not been secured. Would the duel 
been willing to have spared the life of 1 
onist if the point of honor could others 
been gained ? So would the robber if 
pf property could have been. Wh( 
that the motives of the one are not as i 
the motives of the other^ and the n 
which both obtain the object of their w 
the same. 

11. Thus, according to the di< 
reatson, as v/ell as the law of God, the I 
man and the duellist stand on grounc 
vntenabk ;. and support xYv^\t ^wSkv^ ^ 
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the human race by aiguments equally fellacious. 
Is duelling guilty ? So it is absurd. It is ab- 
surd as a punishment, for it admhs of no pro- 
portion to crimts ; and besides, virtue and vice, 
guilt and innocence are equally exposed by it, 
to death or sufferinsj. As a reparation, it is 
still more absurd, for it makes the injured liable 
to'a still greater injury. And as the vindica- 
tion of personal ciiaracter, it is absurd even 
beyond madneiis. 

12.' One m:in of honor by some inadver- 
tence, or perhaps with design, injures the sen- 
sihitity of another n\an of honor. In perfect 
character the injured gentleman resents it. He 
challenges the offender. The offender accepts 
the challenge. Tlie time is fixed. The place 
is agreed upon- The circumstances, with an 
air of solemn mania are arranged ; and the prin- 
cipals', with their seconds and surgeons, retire 
under the covert of sbmfe solitary hill, or upon 
the margin of some unfrequented beach, to 
settle this important question of honor by sub- 
bing or shooting at each other. 

13. One or the other or both the parties 
fall in this polite and gentlemanlike contest. 
And what does this prove ? It proves that one 
or the other or both of them, as the case may 
be, are marksmen. But it affords no evidence 
that either of them possesses honor, probity or 
talents. It is true that he who falls in single 
combat, has the honor of being murdered : 
and he who takes his life^ the honor of a mur- 
derer. Besides this, I know not of any glory 
which can redound to the infatuatedcombatants 
except it be what results from Wn'hv^ cx.xssAsA. 



i 
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the circle of wretched widows, and added to the ! 
number of hapless orphans. ^ ^ ! 

14. And yet, terminate as it will, this f 
frantic meeting, by a kind of magic influence, i 
entirely varnishes over a defective and smutty * 
character. Transforms vice to virtue, cow. 
ardice to courage, makes falsehood truth, guilt ^ 
innocence. In one word, it gives a new com^ ^ 
plexion to the whole state of things. The I 
Ethiopian changes his skin, the leopard his ^ 
spots, and the debauched and treacherous — 
having shot away the infamy of a sorry life, 
comes back from the field oi perfectability quite 
regenerated and in the fullest sense an honora-* 
ble man. He is now fit for the company of . 
gentlemen. He is admitted to that company^ 
and should he again by acts of vileness stain' 
this purity of character so nobly acquired, and 

' should any one have the eflFrontery to say that 
he has done so, again he stands ready to vindi- 
cate his honor, and by another act of hdmicide, 
to wipe away the stain which has been attaclied 
to it. 

15. I might illustrate this article by exam- 
ple. I might produce instances of this"mysteri. 
ous transformation of chahicter, in the sublime 
circles of moral refinement, furnished by the 
higher orders of the fashionable world, which 
the mere firing of pistols has produced. But 
the occasion is too awful for irony. Absurd ' 
as duelling is, were it absurd only, though we 
might smile at the weakness and pity the 'folly 
of its abettors, there would be no occasion for 
seriously attacking them. But to what has 

been said, I add, that dueWVrv^ v^ rasK and ^tc* 
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umptuoiis. Life is the ^ft of God, and it was 
:ver bestowed to be sjjorteti with. To each 
e Sovereign of the universe has markedout-a 

iphere to move in and assigned a part to act. 

This part respects ourselves not only but others 

also. Each lives lor the benefit of all. 

16. As in the system of nature the sun 
shines, not to display its owii brightness and 
answer its own eonvenience, but to warm, 
enlighten and bless the worid ; so in the sys- 
tem of animated beings, there is a dependence, 
a correspondence and a relation through an 
infinitely extended, dying and reviving universe 
• — In ivhich no man livclh to himseif and no 
man dleth to himstlf. triepd is related to 
friend. The father to his family ; the indi- 
vidual to community. To every member of 
which, having fixed his station and assigned his 
duty, the God of nature says, " Keep this 
trust — defend this post." For whom? For 
thy friends — thy family — thy country. And 
iiaving received sue!) a charge, and for sych 
a purpose, to desert it is rashness and temerity. 

1 7. Since the opinions of men are as they 
are, do }'ou ask, how you shall avoid the im- 
putation of cowardice, if you do not fight when 
you are injured ? Ask your family hoW you 
will avoid the imputation of cruelty — ask your 
conscience how you will avoid tlw imputation 
of guilt — ask God how yitiu wilt avoid his 
malediction if you do ? These are previous 
questions. Let these first be answered, and it 
will be easy to reply to any which may follow 
them. 

18. If you only accept a challenge when 
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you believe in your conscience that duelling is \ 
wrong, you act the coward. The dastardly ] 
fear of the world governs yout Awed by its J 
menaces you conceal your sentiments, appear in | 
disguiseandact irt guilty conformity to principles ' 
not your own, and that too in the most solemn i 
moment and when' engaged in an act which 
exposes you to death. But if it be rashness to ■ 
accept, how passing rashness is it, in a sinner, . 
to give a challenge? Does it become him, 
whose life is measured out by crihies, to be- 
extreme to mark and punctUious to resent 
whatever is amiss in others ? - ' 

19. Mustjhe duellist, who no^ disdainii^ 
to forgive, so imperiously demands satisfiiction 
to the uttermost — must this man, himself trem- 
bling at the recollection of hisoflenses, present- 

' ly appear a suppliant before the mercy seat oC 
God ? Imagine this, and the case is not imag- 
inary, ■ and you cannot conceive an instance of 
greater inconsistency or of more presumptuous ' 
arrogance. Wherefore avenge not yoiirsehes \ 
hut rather give place unto turath ; for ve/igcance 
is mine, Iviill repay it, saith the Lord. Do 
yoa ask then, how you shall conduct towards 
your enemy who hath lightly done you wrong? 
If he be hungry, feed him ; if naked, clothe 
him ; if thirsty, give him drink. Such,^ had 
you preferred your question to Jesus Christ is 
the answer he had given you. By observing 
which, you will usually subdue, and always act 
more honorably than your enemy. 

20. I feci my brethren, as a minister of 
Jesus and a teacher of his gospel, a noble ele- 
vation on this article. Compare the conduct 
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of the christian, acting in. conformity to the 
principles of religion, and of the duellist, acting 
in conformity to the principles of honor, and let 
reason say which bears the marks of the most 
exalted greatness. Compare them, and let 
reason say which enjoys the most calm serenity 
of mind in time, and which is likely to receive 
the plaudit of his Judge in immortality. - God, _ 
from his throne, beholds not a nobler object on 
his footstool, than the man who loves his ene- 
mies, pities their errors, and forgives the inju- 
ries they do him. This is indeed the very 
spirit of the heavens. It is the image of his 
benignity whose glory fills them* nott. 

Duelling..... Warrant Oracles....»Misdeineanor Sargeon 

.iVretched Abettors..., PunctUious.....Usuany.....Wrong',....C7«ftfn^ 

ohU? Combutawt? Infatuated? Temerity? Jffomicide ? Mai- 
faction # Arrogance ? Effrontery ? 



CHAPTER XXL 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 

1 . OH ! ho^ shall rash and ignorant man pvesume 
To judge for God, aiid on his narrow scale 

rhink to nacte out, by limits and degrees^ 
Immeasurable mercy I Who can tell 
(iow high the sorrows of man's sufi^ring heart 
/Vscend tow'rds JMaren, hdw swift contrition fiies; 
What words iirap&ssage to the throne of grace> 
What in mid-way are lost, dispersed ki air^ 
And scatter'd to the winds \ 

2. Oh I that my harp 

Could sound that hsppy note, which stirs the string 
Responsive, that kind nature hath entwinM 
About the human heart, and by whose chie 
Repentance; heavenly momtress> reclaims 
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The youthful wand'rer from his dang'rous maze 
To tread her peaceful paths, and seek his God*: 
So could my fervent, my effectual verse 
Avail, posterity should then ^engrave ^ 

That verse upon my tomb, to tell the world 
1 did not live in vain. 

3. But heedless mai), 

&eaf to the music of the moral song. 
By mammon or by Belial led from sin 
To sin, runs onward in his mad career, 
Nor once takes warning of his better guide, 
Till, at the barrier of life's little span 
Arriv'd, he stops : Death opens to his view 
A hideous gulf; in vain he looks around 
For the lost seraph, Hope ^ beside hira stands 
The tyrant fiend and urges to the brink ; 
Behind him black despair with threatening frown 
And gorgon shield, whose interposed orb 
Bars all retreat, and with its shade involves 
Life's brighter prospects in one hideous night. 
So Judas iell ; so like him every wretch, 
By the same filthy mammon lur'd, shall fall. 

4. Meanwhile the vengeful demon unappeas'd* 
Pond'ring the warning of his Stygian lord 

Late driv'n from earth, and mindful that the charf 
And conduct of hell's host, on him devolv'd, 
Now claim'd his wariest thoughts, upon the wing 
Sets forth full saJl to summon his compeers, 
As many as in that quarter might be found, 
And them apprise of their foul loss incurr'd 
By their great captain's fall, and what despatch 
. Behoves them now put forth timely to 'scape 
Impending danger of th€ir chief foreseen. 
If Christ's death hour should unawaflM surprise 
Them idly stationed, or with curicoi^aze 
Hovering about his cross. 

5. So forth he goes : 

But first to spy the land he wheels his flight 
Athwart Mount Calvary, and there on gua>d 
A file of heavenly warriors he descries, 
Covering the sacred hill, and at their head 
Gabriel, in golden panoply array'd, . 
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Ti'd at all points) commander of the band. 
e fate of Satan and the recent sight 
Chemos' ghastly wound, with guilty fears 
jnting his cowaVd fancy, warn'd him fly 
^ond the range of that strong^pear, from which 
rit more warlike than himself had fied. 

cumberla>:d. 



^ CHAPTER XXII. 

GDE TO THE BENEVOLENT HOWARD. 

. F A V'RITE of Heaven, apd friend of earth I 

lanthropy, benignant power I 

lose sons display no doubtful worthy 

2 pageant of the passing hour ! 

ich me to paint, in deathless song, 

tie darling from thy filial throng, 

lose deeds no party rage inspire, 

fill th' agreeing world with one desire, 
echo his renown, responsive to my lyre ! 
. ♦Ah J whither lead'st thou ?— whence that- sigh ? 
lat sound of wo my bosom- jars I 
ly pass, where misery's hollow eye 
res wildly through those gloomy bars I 
irtue sunk in these abodes, "^ 

lere keen remorse the heart corrodes : 
lere guilt's base blood with frenzy boils, 
i blasphemy the mournful scene embroils ? — 
m this infernal' gloom my shudd'ring soul recoils. 

But whence those sudden sacred beams ? 
)ression drops his iron rod I 
1 all the bright'ning dungeon secerns 
speak the presence of a God. ♦ ^ 
ianthropy's descending day 
uses unexpected ray ! 
eliest of angels !— at her side 

favorKe votary stands ; her English pride, 
ough horror's mansions led by this celestial guide;. 
. Hail, genv*vous Howard ! though thou.bcar 
ame which glory's hand sublime 
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Has blazon'd oft, with guardian care^ 
In characters that fear not time ; 
For thee she fondly spreads her wings ; 
For thee from paradise she brings, 
IMore verdant than her laurel bough, 
- Such wreaths of* sacred palm, as ne'er till now 
,The smiling seraph twin'd around a mortal brow. 

5. That hero's praise shall ever bl6om, 
Who shielded our insulted coast ; 

And launch'd his lightning to consume 

The proud invader's routed host. 

Brave perils rais'd his noble name : 

Bat thou deriv'st thy matchless fame 

From s(ienes, where deadlier danger dwells ; - 

Where fierce contagion, with affright, repels 

Valor's advent'rous step from her malignant cells* 

6. Where in the dungeon's loathsome shade. 
The speechless captive clanks his chain, 
With heartless hope to raise that aid 

His feeble cries have call'd in vain : 

Thine eye his dumb complaint explores ; 

Thy voice his parting breath restores j 

Thy cares hjs ghastly visage clear • 

From death's chill dew, with many a clotted tear, 

And to hrs thankful soul returning life endear. 

7. What precious drug, or stronger charm, 
Thy constant fortitude inspires 

In scenes, whence, muttering her'alarm, 
jMed'cine, with selfish dread, retires- 1 
Nor charm) nor drug, dispel thy fears : 
Temperance, thy better guard, appears : 
For thee I see her fondly fill 
Her crystal cup from nature's purest rill ; 
Chief nourisher of life I best antidote of ill I 

8. I se^ the hallow'd shade of Hales, 
Who felt, like thee, for human wo, 
And taught the health-diffusing gales 
Through horror's murky cells to blow, 
As thy protecting angel wait ; 

,To save thee from the snares of fate, 
Commissioned from the eternal throne : 
/ hear him praise, in wonder's vj wtu^^x. \ot\^^ , 
The virtues of thy heart) xaove w:\!vn^X\v^iv\C\^ w?cw 
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7. Thy soul supplies new funds of health 
That fail not in the trying hour f 
Above Arabia's spicy wealth , "^ 

And pharmacy's reviving power. 
The transports of the generous mind, 
Feeling its bounty to mankind, 
Inspirit every mortal part ; 
And, far more potent than precarious art, 
Give radiance to the eye, and vigor to the heart. 

10. Blest Howard I who like thee can feel 
This vital spring in all its force ? 

New star of philanthropic 2seal ; 

Enlight'ning nations in thy course l ^ 

And shedding comforr-s heavenly deiw 

On meagre want's deserted crew I 

Friend to the wretch, whom friends disclaim, 

Who feels stern justice in his famish'd frame, 

A persecuting fiend beneath an angel's name. ^ 

11. Authority! unfeeling power, 
Whose iron, heart can coldly doom 

The debtor, dragg'd from pleasure's bower, 

To sicken in the dungeon's gloom I 

O nfight thy terror-striking call. 

Profusion's sons alone enthral ! 

But thou canst want with guilt confound r 

Thy bonds the man of virtuous toil surround; 

Driv'n by^alicious fate within thy dreary bouncl; 

12. How savage are thy stern decrees ! 
Thy cruel minister I see 

A weak, laborious victim seize,- 

By worth entitled to be free I a 

Behold in the afflicting strife,, ' - 

The faithful partner of his life, 

'jn vain th][ ruthless servant court, 

To spare her little children's sole support; 

Whom this terrific form has/righten'd from their sport; 

13. Nor wteps she only from the thought, 
Those infants must no longer share 

His aid, whose daily labor bought 
The pittance of their scanty fare. 
The horrors of the loathsome gaol^ 
Ii£r iaJy-bleeding heart aaseiU : . 

19*" 
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E'en now her fear8> from fondness bred. 

See the lost partner of her faithful bed 

Drop, in that rourd'rous scene, his pale, expiring hea^ 

14. Take comfort yet in these keen painsi 
Fond mourner I check thy gushing tears I " 
The dungeon now no more contains 

Those perils which thy fancy fears : 

No more contagion's baleful breath 

Speaks it the hideous cave of death : 

Howard has planted safety there ; 

Ture minister of light I his heavenly care 

Has purg'd the damp of death from that pollttted air. 

15. Nature! oh thy maternal breast 
For ever be his worth engrav'd ! 

Thy bosom only can attest 

How many a life his toil has sav'd : 

!Nor in thy rescued sons a1one> 

Great parent 1 this thy guardian own I 

His arm defends a dearer slave ; - ^. 

Woman, thy darling 1 'tis his pride to save 

From evils, that surpass the horrors of the grave.' 

16. Ye sprightly nymphs, by fortune nurst. 
Who sport iij joy's uncloinled air, 

!Nor see the distant storms, that burst 

In ruin on the humble fair ; • , 

Ye know not to what bitter smart 

A kindred form, a kindred heart, 

Is often doom'd, in life's 'low valci 

Where frantic fears the simple mind assail, 

And fierce affliction j-press, and friends and fortune faik 

17. See yon' swe^rustit, ^rownM in tears I 
It is not guilt— 'tis^miltry's i^d,* 

While dire suspicion's charge she hears. 

Of shedding infant, filial biood : 

Nature's fond dupe I but not her foe 1 

That form, that 4ce. the fsQsehood shew t 

Yet law exacts her stern demand ; 

She bids the dungeon'a grating doors expand. 

And the young captive faints beneath the gaolfcr^s han^.. 

18. Ah, ruffian I cease thy savage aim !. 
She cannot 'scape tby harsh control ; 

SJiaJI iron toad tJbat tendex fram^> 
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:jaA enter that too-yielding soul ? 

la^eeiing wretch I of baset mind ! 

»- misery deaf) to beauty blind ; 

mite thy victim vainly plead ; 

iior the worst fiend of hell's malignant breedf 

Ktortion grins applause, and prompts thy ruthless deetl. 

Id. With, brutal force, and ribbald jest, 
by. manacles I see thee shake ; 
^yoking the merciful request,' 
liat modesty and justice make ; 
^^n nature's shriek with anguish strong, 
uils to suspend the impious wrong ; 
|ll*Howard's hand, with brave disdain, 
jE^rows far away this execrable chain : 

Dature, spread his fame thro' all thy ample reign 1 

SO. His care, exulting Britain found 
^re first display'd, not here Gonftn'd ! 
m single tract of earth could bound 
he active virtues of his mind. 
m all the lands, where'er the tear, 
hat mourn'd the prisoner's wrong severe, 
id pity'if glist'ning cheek* impearl'd, 
Bger he steer'd, with every sail unfurl'd, 

friend to every clime I a patriot of the world t 

21. Ye nations through whose fair domam 
ur fiying sons of joy have past, 
f pleasure driven with loosen'd reiii,^ 
•tonish'd that they fiew so fast. 
«w did the heart improving sight 
lirake your wonder an,d delight, 
T'hen, in her unexampled ch^e, '- ' . 
hilanthropy outstript ke^M pleasure's pace, 
Fhen with a warmer soUl she ran a nobler race I 
"Sa. Where'er her generous Britain went, 
rinces his supplicants became : 
e secm'd the inquiring, angel, sent - 
o scrutiaixetheir secret shame. 
aptivity, Wfatre he appear'd 
.er languid head with transport cear'd ; 
aid gazing on her godlike guest, 
ike those of old, whom Heaven's pure servant bles^>^ 
i^eD by hj8 shadow seem'd of demons ^bi^o^^^&X* 
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23. Amaz'd her foreign children cry. 
Seeing their patron pass, along ; 

" O ! who is he, whbse daring eye 

Can*8earch into our hidden wrong ? 

What monarch's heaven -directed mindi 

"With royal bounty unconfin'di 

Has tempted freedom's son to share 

These perils ; searching with an angel's care 

Each cell of dire disease, each cavern of despair ?"^ 

24. No monarch's word, nor lucre's lust, 
Nor vain ambition's restless fire, 

Nor ample power, tl^at sacred trust 

His life-diffusing toils inspire : 

Rous'd by no voice, save that whose cries 

Internal bid the soul arise 

From joys, that only seem to bless. 

From low pursuits, which little minds possess,. 

To nature's noblest, aim, the succor of distress ! . 

25. Taught by that God, in mercy's robe, 
Who his celestial throne resign'd. 

To free the prison of 4Lhe globe 

From vice, th' oppressor of the mind,. 

For thee, of misery's rights bereft, 

For thee, captivity ! he left 

Inviting ease, who, in her bower, 

Bade him with smiles enjoy the golden hour,^ 

While fortune deck'd his board 

With pleasure's -festive flower. 

26. While to thy virtue's utniost scope 
I boldly strive my aim to raise 

As high as mortal hand may hope 

To shoot the glittering shaft of. praise ; 

Say, Howard, say ! What may the rni^se, "* 

Whose melting eye thy merit views, 

What guerdon may her love design ? 

What may she ask. for thee, from power divine. 

Above the rich rewards which. are already. thine ? 

27. Sweet is the joy, wfien science flings 
Her light on philosophic tnought ; 

When genius, with keen ardor, springs 
To. clasp the lovely Irulh \\4 &o\i^l\l ; 
Sweet is the joy, when T»pU\T^*^^^-, 
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3 from the spirit of the If re ; 

n liberty aiid virtue roll 

g-tides of fancy o'er the poet'ft soul, 

waft his flying barque thro' seas above the pok. 

Sweet the delight, when (he gall'd heart 
consolation's lenient hand 
nK§ the wound from fortune's dart, 
friendship's life-supporting band 1 
sweeter still, and far above 
B fainter joys, when purest love 
ioul his willing captive keeps I 
n he in bliss the melting spirit steeps, 
drops delicious tears, and wonders that he weeps) 

But not jthe brightest joy, which arts, 
ods of mental light, bestow ; 
nrhat £rm friendship's zeal imparts, 
antidote of bitterest wo ! ' ' :^ 

those that love's sweet hours dispense, *^'* . 

:qual the ecstatic sense, 
n swelling to a fond excesfs, 
grateful praises of relievM distress, 
:hoed thro' the heart, the soul of bounty blei9* 

These transports, in no common state, 
emely pure, sublimely strong, 
e the reach of envious fate, 
Howard i these to thee belong : 
le years increasing o'er thee roll, 
; may this sunshine of the soul 
vigor to thy frame convey ! 
idiance through thy noon of life display, 
with serenest light adorn thy closing day ! 
. And when the power, who joys to save, 
laims the guilt of 6arth forgiv'n ; 
calls the prisoners of the grave 
11 the liberty of heav'n ; 
lat bright day, whose wonders blind 
eye of the astonish'd mind ; 
;n life's glad angel shall resume 
ancient way, announce to death his doom, 
from existence drive that tyrant of the tomb. 
I. In that blest hour, when seraphs sing 
triumphs ^in'd in hutn^n stnte -, 
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And to their new associates bring 

The wreaths of everlasting life; 

May'st thou in glory's hallow'd blaze, 

Approach the eternal fount of praise, 

With those who lea4 the angelic van, Jj 

Those pure adherents to their Savior's plan, -* 

"Who liv'd but to relieve the miseries of man^*^ 

HAYLmB. 



CHAPTER *XXIII. 
JOSEPH RECOGNIZED BY HIS BROTHERS: 

A. COMEDY.-^IN TWO ACTS.- 

' ■ I 

CHARACTERS, 

.. 

yoseph, (under the name of OrasU) Minister and favorite of 
Pharaoh, King of Egvpt, and son of Jacob send Rachel 
JBenjamin, Son also of Jacob and Rachel. 
Simeon,! Brothers to Joseph and Benjamin and sons of Jacob ' 
J^euben, 5 and Leah. * 

Four other Brothers of Joseph. ' 

Phasear, Friend to Joseph. 
Zares, One of the Domestics of Joseph. 

^^ct I. The theatre re/iresenta the inside of a salodn. 

Scene I. Phasear and Zares, 

Pha. YES, Zares,.I wish to converse witb'V 
your master without a witness. 

Za. At this moment his duty detains him ; 
with the king. * • 

Pha. I will wait for him. But tell me» 
Zares, why does he refuse to see these HebrewSt » 
on whom he has bestowed so many favors ? I 

Za. I do not know, my lord, and I am ? 
the more surprised, since he seems to take so ; 
lively an interest in their welfare. These stran- 
g€rs have pourtrayed in a wrkU^g^ which I pre- 



^- 
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\ to him, the particulate of the famine 
\ desolates their country/ Orasis appeared 
I affected. I saw him shed tears. He 
ed me to question the Hebrews respecting 
father, and he rejoiced ih l^Vl^g that the 
lan had not suiFered in the gen^ii calamity. 

hear a noise — somebody j|^proaches. It 

no doubt. 

ha. Leave us, Zarefe. fExit ZaresJ 
ha. (alone) I am going to avenge 
f of my perfidious brother ! Orasib knows 
i ingratitude : «ke will not refuse to serve 

The friendshiPwhich unites us, will make 
partake in the just resentment that ani- 
; me. 

tf II. Joseph (under the name qfOrada) and 

Fhaaear. 

ha. Ah, my lord, I have waited im- 
itly for you 1 You can render me an im- 
nt service. 

s. Speak, dear Phasear. 
\a. (drawing a paper from his pocket) 
know the hand- writing of Cleophis ; read 
Drd. 

IS. Yes, this is the writing of your 
er. 

a. My brother ! Ah, do not call by 
lame the most ungrateful of men. You 
Dt ignorant that Cleophis was indebted to 
3r his fortune : you know how he has 
i my affection and benevolence : he want- 
destroy me. All the ties that united us 
:vered. 
?. (afte^ haloing read) This imprudent 
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billet imforms me, that deluded by a fo 
passion, Cieophis is the rival of his lord, 
that he dares to love the object of Phai 
affections. But how did this writing fall 
your handM» 

Pha. f^mt^ the confidence of the i 
who was emptmjred in tlus intrigue. 

Jos. And what do you wish ? 

Pha. I wish to avei^c myself of 
traitor. I wish the king should know, this 
day, that he is betrayed : you only, Qi 
have the right to approachjind to speak to 
at all hours. Carry thislAlet to him. 

Joz. If any one conspired against 1 
if the least danger threatened the state Q 
person, I would fly to inform him, evenal 
risk of my life. But why should I dc 
him of an illusion, perhaps necessary to his 
piness ? 

Pha. So then, Orasis, you refuse to 
me? 

Jos. What do you require of me ? a 
tion which would degrade both you and 

Pha. I ask of you only a service ^ 
I would render to you without hesitation i 
were in my situation and I in yours. 

Jos. No, Phasear, passion deceives ] 
without the error into which hatred and r< 
ment have plunged you, you would 
like me. 

Pha. You, whom I have seen revolt a 
proceedings of Cieophis, can you oppos 
desire of just vengeance? 

Jos. Cieophis is an ingrate, but he is 
brother. A sincere friendship^ an inti 
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ence, those pleasing ties, the effect of 
nieiice and habit, these you may sever ; 
3w is it possible to break the indissoluble 
3rmed by nature ? Cieophis must have 
ed the appellation of friend, but no'Jiing 
privc liim of that of brother. The sacred 
iter of brother is indelible : although your 
are divided, how many ties unite you 
Honor and gloiy are advantages in com- 

both of you ; if your brodier dishonors 
If, his disgrace recoils on you : if you 
" essential services to your country, in 
rtalizing your name, you render hisillus* 

In vain would you separate one from 
:hcn The will of Heaven, the voice of 
!, the opinions of mankind, reason, even 
lice, all conspire to bind you to each 
; all invite you to love and serve eash 

a* Ah, my lord,*how easy it is to con- 
hatred when w^e have never experienced 
iseness of ingratitude ! If like me you 
een sliamcfuUy betrayed by a brother ! — 
'. O, Phasear ! But at least your brother 
)t attempted your life — and if he had been 
le of such a crime — yes, believe me, I 

1 tell you even then, do not avenge your- 
he is your brother, 

as. You would soon change your semi- 
were you in my situation. Finally, my 
will you refuse me the favor I solicit ? 
•. In the name of our friendship, dear 
ar, be not precipitate at least ; give your- 
me to reflect — 

a. Wei], my lord, 1 shuW \\'2\V \xyv>C\ V:^. 
20 
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nlorrow ; but if you then persist in your refusal, r 
I declare to you that I will go myself and pre- ^ 
sent this writing to the king. } 

Jos. Would you dare to be yourself the 
accuser of your brother? 

Pha. I dare do any thing to be revenged. 

Jos. Such an action would tarnish your 
reputation. ^ ., 

Pha. And you would be the cause of it. 

Jos. If I performed this act for you, would ! 
you therefore be the less culpable ? 

Pha. Enough of this, my lord ; to-mor- v 
row you will inform me of your last resolution \ 
respecting this affair : let us change the topic 
of conversation. These Hebrews whose mis- | 
ery you have alleviated, have had recourse to ! 
me to obtain for them a moment- s audience. | 

Jos. What do they require of me ? 

Pha. Deeply affected by your benevolence, 
they wish to express to you the gratitude with 
which they are penetiatcd. 

Jos. Let them depart, that they may return 
to their venerable fether. I cannot receive them * 
— And you, sir, have you seen these strangers? ^ 

Pha. Yes, my lord, and I confess that the . 
youth and beauty of the youngest of them lias " 
deeply interested me. 

Jos. f Affected J (Aside J What! should 
they have brought with them the youngest of 
their brothers ? — f Aloud J Do you know the \ 
name of this child ? 

Pha. He is called Benjamin. 

Jos. f Aside J What do I hear, Benjamla 
with them ! — f Aloud J Well, sir, to please yott ; 
/ will see this child, and 1 wVsJcv owe of his | 
brothers to britig him to m^. 
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Pha. They are all assembled near the pal- 
ace. I will go myself and communicate your 
answer. 

Jos. When I shall have dismissed them>: I 
wish to speak with you. 

Fha. I shall attend, my lord. 

Jos. You will find me in this palace again. 

Scene III. Josephs (Solus) 

O you, my real brother, you whom Rachel 
bare, darling child, whom I have only seen in 
the cradle, how shall 1 dissimulate the lively 
emotions your presence will cause. What ! 
undertake so young a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney ! and in what hands, great God, hai^ he 
been placed ! It is to the sons of Leah that Ja- 
cob confided Benjamin ! But, alas ! my father 
could not have known these envious and cruel 
men who conspired my loss. 

. Ah, if Benjamin is cherished by Jacob, if he 
is beloved as Joseph was, I must fear much for 
his life ! I shall take care to place him beyond 
the reach of the dark jealousy of his inhuman 
brothers ! How ! can it be that these barbarians 
are also my brethren ? Ishall not, without pain, 
behold him who is to conduct Benjamin to me. 
But, what will be his feelings when he learns 
that this Orasis, who governs Egypt, that this 
minister and favorite of a powerful king, is the 
same Joseph who was sold like a vile slave ? 
I tremble! this painful remembrance causes 
me still to start with horror ! 

At the moment I see again one of these trai^ 
tors, I shall feel more than ever the hated fury, 
and terror of that day when I discovered mv 
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brethren to be a gang of assassins. Metbinks '; 
I hear their tumultuous cries, their terrible and ^ 
threatening voices. Methinks I see them in- j- 
spired Avith a furious and mad rage, repulsing j^: 
remorse, yielding to crime, surrounding me, t 
seizing me, and plunging me into that dark pit }^ 
which they had chosen fop my grave ! ! 

From the bottom of this abyss, I implored '_ 
the God of Abraham and Jacob, and my feeble > 
voice ascended to Heaven. Thou hast pre-f 
served me, great God, and I cannot better ac- 
knowledge thy mercy than in forgetting the 
outrages I have experienced. To triumph over 
a just resentment, to imitate thy clemency, and 
to pardon, these are the most agreeable sacri- 
fices in thy eyes ; and the most worthy homage | 
wliich my gratitude can offer thee. 

Somebody is coming ; it is Benjamin, no 
doubt : my heart flies to meet him^: let me 
withhold myself : I must not fey that his con- 
ductor will recognize me in the rank I now fill, 
and beside age, time, and this burning climate 
have changed my features. They approach. 
I tremble — what different sensations arise at 
once in my soul. Ah, let me dissimulate, if 
possible, the excess of my anguish and emo- 
lions, which alone can betray mc. 1 

Scene IV. Joaefihj Bevjamin and Simeon, 

Jos. (alone^ looking at Benjamin) It is 
he ! it is Benjamin ! O, affecting image of a 
beloved mother, what do you not remind me of? \ 
(aloud^ turning to Simeon) Approach. 

6»?/. Ah, my lord, it is at your feet that we 
must express to you our gratitude. 
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(^raising him up J What do you do ? 
ere in want of succor : I could serve you : 
fulfilled only the duty which humanity 
sd on me. If compassion was not a stran- 
your soul, you would cease to admire so 
I an act. 

. (aside J What a usual voice ! his fea- 
his severe reception, his language, all 
) confound me. 

What is your name ? 
. Simeon, my lord. 

And this child's name ? 
• His name is Benjamin. 
. Is he your brother ? . 
. Jacob is our father : but the beautiful 
I, his mother, was not my mother. 

And Rachel, had she no other chil- 
>ut this one ? 

. Alas ! she had another son ! 
. What is his name ? ' 

Joseph. 

Is he with you ? 

. Ah, mv lord ! 

. You seem confused. 

. Deign, for pity's sake, not to inter- 

me concerning this unfortunate. 

And how, was he unworthy of his 
perfidious and cruel towards you ? Has 
rited your hatred? — 
. He was innocent and virtuous ! — 

I see you shed tears. 

My lord ! unknowingly you rend my 

("alone J His remorse ajfFects me ! Let 
ase to afflict him — f aloud J approach. 
20* 
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Benjamiit! Answer me in turn : iriwishe 
retain you here sometime in Egypt, would 
consent to remain with me ? 

Jicn. How can I, my lord ; my &tharl 
in the land of Canaan? 

Jos. It would l^ easy for metoproi 
you a splendid fortune. 

Ben. What fortune could be a substi 
for the :Oss of a father, and to console hk 
his old age and be ever with him, 

Jos. Ah, I conceive this natural sentinM 
it renders you more interesting in myc 
But you shatl see Jacob again. Let ] 
brothers depart : they will inform him the 
son w hy you are left in Egypt, and when 
desire, I will seixl you back to die coil 
which he inhabits. 

Sim, Ah, my lord, what do you prop( 
Since Jacob has lost the first son of Rai 
Benjamin has become the object of his 
derest affection . In confiding to us this dai 
child, he made us promise by oath to t 
him back again : without Benjamin, we 
not come into his presence. The relatioi 
your goodness towards Benjamin will ap 
to him but an imposition ! He would ac 
us of having concerted the loss of his son. 

Jos. You, brother to Benjamin, you w 
cc rtainly be sheltered from so horrid an a 
sation ! and how could your father suspect 
of such barbarism which makes nature ti 
ble? How could any one imagine that 
would be inhuman enough to unite and to 
\ourseif against an innocent brother, wh( 
I'lwavs loved vou? No, this ferociousness 
^ot cxiiit ! 
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Sim. ' (aside) Every word he pronounces 
confounds and. oppresses me ! 

Jos. But I see you persist in your refusal. 
Benjamin, I wish not to constrain or to force 
you ; depart with your brethren : I ask you 
only to remain a little longer in this palace : 
this is the hour my friends meet : the banquet 
is now preparing, and I invite you, with all your 
brethren, to it ; when I have fulfilled this duty 
of hospitality towards you, I shall not detain 
you any longer ; you may then depart. 

Sim. My lord, overwhelmed with your 
favors 

Jos. Go seek your brethren ; go. 

(Simeon goea out and Benjamin followa hirh,) 
Scene V. Joaefih. fSoiusJ 

Jos. Jacob prefers Benjamin to the chil- 
dren of Leah ! Ah, no doubt, Benjamim is the 
object of envy and hatred to his brothers ! It is 
not for the purpose of returning Benjamin to 
bis father that they refuse to leave him ; they 
::annot see, without Jealousy, the favors that 
[ should bbstow on him : thev have meditated 
some dark plot against him. But I hope to 
save him frosi their power. 

Benjamin! how dear he is to. me ! What 
loble sentiments he has expressed ! How sweet 
it is to love a brother with that tender afi'ecticHi 
kvhich nature inspires ! Beloved child, he only 
reinstates me in his father's affections ! He has 
•eceived all a father's blessing, all the paternal 
caresses, of which the treachery of my brothers 
lave deprived me I 

O, my father, notwithstanding the favors 
vhicli fortune has bestowed on me, how warmly 
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do I feel our separation ! But, fixed to a fon 
country by the most sacred ties, minister 
sovereign, my bene&ctor, can I . aban 
Egypt, the gorernment of which he has cc 
ded to mc ? Can I leave the spouse he has c 
sen me, the children Heaven has given 
Vi^hen I cannot re-appear in my native coui 
without unveiling the crime of my breth: 
without carrying trouble, disorder and sorr 
into the bosom of my family I But, I hear 
voice of Phasear : let me complete the ex^ 
tion of the design I have formed. 

Scene VI. Joseph and Pkaaear, 

Jos. Come, dear Pliasear, come ; I an 
want of you. 

Fha. Command me, my lord. 

Jos. Can I be assured of inviolable 
crecy ? 

F/ia. Do you doubt my feithfulness ? 

Jos. Time is precious: listen, Phas 
The Hebrews who have been speaking ^ 
me will return with their brethren ; before 
allow them to depart, I wish to give thei 
splendid feast in this palace : I shall not api 
at the banquet, but you must *be there ; 
must act for me : I shall order my golden 
to be placed before Benjamin, and when he 
parts you must artfully conceal it in the t 
which he carries on his shoulders : this is 
require of you. 

F/n7. How, my lord, shall I conctr' 
cup, as though it were taken by stealth ? 
not comprehend you. Is it a present v..-: 
going to make him ? 

J^(?s. No : take care wot. \.o V>^ oVovvwl 
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ha. But what is your design ? 
OS. Scarcely shall they arrive at the gates 
[emphis, when they shall be arrested by my 
r, demanding from them my cup^ which 
then be found in the sack of Benjamin : 
will then be brought back to the palace 
criminals guilty of the vilest offenses. 
ha. O, heaven, what do I hear ! 
IS. I see your surprise, and shall augment 
ill : know then my entire secret :— These 
igers, which interest you so. much, are 
brothers ! 

ha. What do you say, great God ! 

OS. Yes, my brethren ! but inhuman and 

Jierous brethren, who united to destroy 

They first intended to deprive me of 

ttiy youth, my innocence, my prayers, 

ing could move them ; they condemned 

to a tedious and excruciating death ; they 

me into a deep pit, and enclosed me alive 

is horrible grave ; they resisted the feelings 

ity and remorse, as well as the voice of na- 

; their cupidity alone saved my life. Sonfie 

laelitish merchants passing by the fatal spot, 

issassins conceived the design of selling 

I was taken from the abyss into which ha- 

had plunged me, and delivered as a slave 

hese strangers, who conducted me into 

pt. 

^ha. You make me tremble ! The crime 
trocious and unheard of; but, my lord, 
)rtunate men are your brethren : in cover- 
them with ignominy, in delivering them up 
le rigor of the law, consider that their dis- 
e wiJJ reflect back on you* 
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Xos. If I had an idea of avenging mjrself, I 
could do it without participating in their dis- 
grace : they will not recognize me themselveSy 
and all the world are ignorant that they are tnjr 
brothers. | 

F/ia. But you, my lord, do you not know : 
it ^ 

^os. Is it you, Phasear, who speaks? You »> 
who burn with a desire of ruining your broth- • 
er? You who have conjured me to aid your ^ 
projects of vengeance ! l 

Pha. Consider how criminal the action is •, 
you require of me. 

Jos. Have you not asked me to denounce 
a man who never was my enemy ? If I shew ■ 
to the king the billet you have intercepted, j 
Cleophis will be lost without remedy. ' 

Pha. I . use at least no calumny to ruin 1 
himi ! 

Jos. Have you not employed fraud and 
treason to seduce the slave from whom you ob- 
tained this billet ? And can you compare your 
situation with mine? Cleophis has betrayed 
the duties of friendship and gratitude; but did 
he wish to destroy you, has he attempted your 
life and libertv ? What must be the excess of ; 
my resentment, when yours is so violent? 
And if I accuse my assassins and persecutors 
of an imaginary ofiense, have they not commit- 
ted a crime a thousand fold more detestable 
than the one I impute to them. 

Pha. But the yotingest of them, this 
charming and innocent child, you cannot hate 
him : he has not shared in the crime of his un- 
f<5i'tunate brethren. 
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?. Ah, believe me, he is dear to me ! I 

:e Benjamin? 

^. What caprice, then, induces you to 

e him with stealing the cup ? 

?. You shall know this evening : in the 

m be easy respecting him : he has noth- 

» fear from me, depend on it. 

a. I believe I see through your design : 

;ish to accuse the Hebrews of the double 

, of having carried off the cup and en- 

>ring to throw the crime on Benjamin, 

would hmiself suppose them guilty, and 

A'ould then doubtless participate in your 

1 towards his brethren, and abandon them 

•ut regret, 

y. However that may be, do you con- 

:o do what I require of you ? 

\a. These miserable men have implored 

)rotection ; can I dien enter into a plot to 

hem? Orasis, you just now exhorted me 

get offenses, would it not be worthy of 

:o set me this noble example ? 

y. Will you follow it ? 

\a. (after a moment^ s silence J After all, 

• was resentment better grounded than 

;• Your brothers are monsters unworthy 

istence — however, I flatter myself even in 

^ vengeance, you will listen tp the voice 

:ure and humanity, which pleads for them. 

their death you require ? 

s. Undoubtedly not. 

la. Swear that their lives shall be pre- 

d. 

s. I promise it to you, and I swear to it 
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Pha. Wiiat other chastisement you may , 
inflict on them, it cannot be too severe for the . 
crime they have committed — Well Orasis, my ' 
friendship for you triumphs over my scruples: ;' 
but I have a right to demand of you a convin- ' 
cing proof of an attachment similar to the one - 
you inspire me with. '^ 

Jos. I understand you : give me Cleo- 
phis' billet. .^ 

Pha. f Taking it Jrom his pocket J Here j; 
it is. Do you engage to deliver it to the king? 

Jos. Yes, to-morrow morning, if you are 
then in the same disposition. 

Pha. {Giving him the billet) There it is* 
I put into your hands the instrument of my re- j 
venge, and I charge myself with the executiou ■ 
of yours. \. 

Jos. Let us not lose time : I am going to ?■ 
give the last orders necessary to the success of 
my design. Do you go and look for Benja- 
min and his brothers, and charge yourself with 
the duty of receiving them. 

Pha. Depend on me, and do not forget 
your promise. [£x//.]. \ 

Scene VI II. Joee/ih, {^ione] 

Into what fatal blindness does passion plunge j 
us ? With what imperious force does it drive 
Phasear to the excesses which his reason de- 
tests, and which he would abhor in another! 
O, thou, who seest my heart, eternal being! 
God of my fathers, deign to fiivor my design ! 
condescend at least to shelter Benjamin from 
the dangers which threaten him, from those 
terrible dangers from which thou hast rescued 
inc. [£xit'] 
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Jict H. Scene L Phaaear, (Alone) 

JPha. It is done then ! I have conapleted 
is criminal engagement. I cannot allay the 
xnorse that attends me — these miserable stran- 
?ils, penetrated with gratitude, have left the 
dace blessing Orasis, the cruel Orasis, who 
]is bestowed unbounded favors on them only 
> cover them with ignominy. 

This man, favored by Heaven, the deliverer 
r Egypt ; this Orasis, so famous for his ge- 
L\is, for his fortune, how little have I known 
Lih ! I admired him, I loved him, and I feel 
fcat he has forfeited all claim to my affection. 
Eow could he believe that he is indebted to our 
i.endship for this fetal service I have rendered 
im. No. I have become his accomplice ; I 
Eive ceased to be his friend. Yet, what have 

to reproach him with ? A desire of vengeance 
^ith which I myself am consumed. But, 
^hat^ver he may say, my hatred is better 
tended than his. 

If his brethren have committed a horrid 
rime, it was the impulse of a moment of dclu- 
ion; and, far from having sustained' a loss by 
:, Orasis is indebted alone to that accident for 
is present elevation and happiness ; wliilst I^ 
nworthily traduced by a brother who is in- 
•ebted to me for his fortune, have found in him 
•ut an ambitious rival, and one who has defcat- 
d all my designs for mimy years, and who, 
Dining insolence to ingratitude, sets me at defi- 
nce, and does not regard my hatred or resent- 
hent. 

Ah, can I pay too great a price for the 
pleasure of humiliating and cotvSovmOav\^\v\\\v\ 
21 
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However, to-morrow I shall be avenge 
Somebody is coming : it is Orasis ! Lex n 
conceal the feelings that involuntarily agitate in 

Scene II. Phaaear and Joaefih^ 

Jos. I was looking for you, Phasear; 
^vished to inform you of thd* success of oi 
artifice. Zares has told me tiiat my cup. w 
missing. I immediately ordered B^njam 
and his brothers to be pursued ; and they w 
doubtless soon be here. 

Pha. Ah, my lord ! 

Jos. What then ? 

Pha. What is your intention ? What r 
ven.^e do you meditate ? 

Jos. I have already told you that yc 
should ^now it before we separate. But wh 
Phasear, are you so troubled ? 

Pha. In vain I wish to dissimulate ; for 
reproach myself of having abetted in your hatr© 

Jos. And do you not desire me to secoi 
}'ours ? If you still wish the ruin of Cleophi 
conceal your remorse from me. 

Pha. f aside J Ah, that word restores all n 
courage, f aloud J Yes, let us take vengeaac 
To confound villany, to punish perfidy, \ 
means are legal : Why then do we experien^ 
all this remorse ? Do we oppress innocence 
To war with crimes, is imitating Heaven : it 
becoming tl^e instrument of its formidable ju 
tice. I see in your brethren nothing but vi 
assassins : their crime has deserved death. Yc 
grant them life. Can 1 pity them ? Can I coi 
demn yOw ? Cleophis owes to me all his fortun 
his favor, his credit •. Vi^ w^'& \xv\^rateful ar 
treacherous : have I nol 21 \\^X\.o ^^y^\nOk 
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of the advantages he holds through me, smce 
he employs them only to injure me ? 

Jos. I hear a noise. It is the voice of 
Zares. No doubt he brings Benjamin back. 

Pha. f aside J Aawful moment ! How shall 
I support the presence of these wretched men ! 

Scene \\\, Phasear^Joiefih and Zares, 

Jos. Well, Zares? 

■Za. My lord, I have found the cup. 

Jos. Who was the thief? 

Za. The youngest of these vile Hebrews : 
but he has shown so much surprise and sorrow, 
that I can hardly believe him culpable : the 
crime has no doubt been committed by his 
brothers, and perhaps without his knowledge. 

Jos. Did his brothers deny the crime ? 

Za. They appeared confounded : they 
spoke of remorse, of celestial justice, and I 
could only draw from them incoherent sen- 
tences, rfghs and tears. 

Pha. f aside J My heart is torn ! 

Jos. Where are they ? 

Za. At the gate of the palace, guarded by 
your slaves. ' 

^ Jos. Go, bid them all come. I await them 
tRire. \^Exit Zares"] 

Scene IV. Josefih and Phascar, 

Jos. Where do you run, Phasear? 

Pha. Let rrfe fly, let me leave this palace ! 

Jos. No, stay — 

Pha. I cannot-7-Yes, the aspect of these 
unfortunate men! Ah, if you are unsusceptible 
of pity, can you not at least conceive it ? 

Jos. Unreasonable man ! Do you know it 
yourself? You seem to pity these straivv^et^ mi 
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assassins, and you are relentless towards a 
brother I 

Pha. I confess it ; this cruel reproach is 
but too well founded : but, let it be virtue or 
weakness, pity awakens in my heart remorse . 
which I find it vain to struggle against': his , 
no longer possible for me to dissimulate. 

Jos. I hear the voice of Benjamin ! Pha- f 
sear, do not leave me ; I exact it from your 
friendship. 

Pha. (aside) Yes, I will stay ; if it be only v 
to protect these unfortunate men ; if it be even \ 
at the sacrifice of my own vengeance,. { 

Scene V. Joscfihy Phaaeavy Simeon^ Reuben^ Benjcmiiij 
all the brothers of Josefihy and Zares. \ 

Za. Here are the culprits, my lord. j_ 

Jos. Leave us, Zares. (Exit Zares. Jo- i. 
scphy turning to his brothers J Miserable stran- \ 
gers, whom my kindness too easily received ! 
into this palace. You have violated ihe sacred * 
rights of hospitality : you are doubtless* the ac- ' 
complices of your younger brother : I could f 
deprive you all of the happiness of seeing your ! 
native country again, but I wish only to ret^n j 
him whose crime is attested to. Benjaimn 1 
shall not leave Egypt : you may depart, you * 
are at liberty to go. 

Pha. {asidcl^ Ah, I breathe again ! 

Sim. No, my lord, Benjamin is not culpa- 
ble : it is us you must punish ; it is us whom 
irritated Heaven pursues ! O, restore Benjamin 
to his country, to his father, and let the weight 
of your indignation fall on us alone. 

J^a/. Set Benjamm i\\. Vvbtny , and we ^rill 
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.{nibmit to slavery, as' an equitable chastisement 
we have but too well deserved. 

Sen. What do you say, my brethren ? Do^ 
ifou expect to justify me by accusing your- ' 
lelves : in losing your reputation can 1. recover 
time f And do you think to save me by sacri- 
ficing yourselves? No, no I I will participate 
in your fete. , - - ^ 

• JOS. How ! Simeon ! Reuben I Do you 
eonfess yourselves criminal ? [The brothers of 
^oseph^ nvuh the exception of Benjamin^ ex- 
daim at once'] We are all so. 

Sim. Benjamin is innocents 

JBen. O, my brethren ! 

Sim. Yes, the truth, my lord, shall be ex- 
pressed by my mouth ! Oppressed with re- 
fnorse, we have lingered out ^ lengthy and de- 

Slorable life ! — ^^One moment of delusioi#iind 
iry has deprived us fpr ever of innocence, 
happiness, and repose. 

. Persecuted by a consciousness of guilt, a 
beart-rending image is constantly before our 
fyts^ Gloomy presages, sinister presentments, 
aod a thousand imagmary tortures to the real 
Itifafortunes we suffer. Would vou believe it^ 
my lord, the sight of you alone sufljces . to fill 
our trembling hearts with terror and dismay t 
' Your features, the sound of your voice, 
PCCal to remetnbrance the object and „the cause 
of our crime and terrors. ' xes, it is you, my 
lord, whom Heaven has chosen to punish a 
mme, which the bitterest repentance cannot 
expiate ! Perhaps in offering ourselves to the 
le verity of justice, Heaven may restore to our 
Si^irts at /east the shadow o£ \i^3^^\V{ v 

21^ 
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Finally, my lord, let us undergo death or j J 
slavery ; dispose of us as you please ; but cast ii 
an eye of coni]tassion on this child, on Benja- .] 
min. Let his youtK, his innocence, move you. jk 
Deign to console a virtuous^ father ; that he 
may dry up. his tears; and tell him the unfiur^ 
tunate children of Leah have sacrificed them- 
selves for the last son of Rachel 

FAa. I O, generous Oralis, wlujt are you 
going to pronounce !. -- . 

Jos. {turning to his brothers'] Ah, this is 
too much ! How ! you experience such cutting 
remorse ?-~Wen, then, I forgive you ! — ^Re- 
cognize Joseph ! — Embrace yoiir brother ! — 
\^all the Hebrews start back with fear in , exp 
claiming] Joseph ! — O, Heaven ! 

Pha. I have found my friend again !. 

Jos. \jd his brothers] Banish this fear ! it 
offends me 

Simeon and his brothers [^throwing themsehd 
at the feet of Joseph] Ah^ my lord ! 

Jos. [raising them up] All is Torgotteo. 
Yes, I am your brother ! my heart is restored 
to you ! — Come all into my arms — \all his 
brothers surround him^ and he embraces them] 

Pha. What an affecting scene ! 

Jos. And you, Benjamin, darling child, 
how sweet it is to press you to my bosom. ^ O 
speak, give me the name I am enti^d to, call - 
me your brother 

Ben. Ah I my brother f— without having* 
known you, how often haye I deplored your 
death !-^ : partook of the grief pf my father;, 
judge then of the joy and happiness I esperi« . 
^nce qnL finding myse\£ \n thi^ ^xm^oC lose^^bt 



I 
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^os. Let us for ever bless Heaven, who has 
re-united us. My brothers, I have never form- 
ed the odious project of avenging myself : I 
anly wished to retain Benjamin, and to succeed 
[employed artifice : but at last I have seen your 
[learts and all my fears are dissipated. Depart ! 
[ confide Benjamin to you : conduct him to the 
uins of Jacobs I shall add to the favors you 
have received from the myiister of Pharaoh, the 
gifts of a brother who Ifts restored his affec- 
tions to you. 

Tell my father, indispensable duties detain 
me in Egypt, but that I can only enjoy my for- 
tune in sharing it with him and my brethren ; 
that he must come with all his family to me. I 
cannot doubt but he will consent to it. As for 
myself, deprived of the pleasure of seeing again 
the place of my birth, when my father and 
brothers shall have removed to Memphis, I 
will consider myself again in my native country. 

Sim. My lord, behold our tears! What 
language can express the sentiments of gratitude 
with which, we are penetrated. Joseph consents 
to. confide Benjam/m to our care ! Ah, my lord, 
the inquietudes dissipated by your generosity, 
may perhaps arise again before our return : we 
ought to insure tranquillity to our benefactor : 
suffer me to remain at Memphis, receive Simeoa 
for a hostage. 

^os. Distrust of my brothers is for eveF» 
banished fi-om my heart. 

Sim. I will not leave you. 

yos. Since you insist on it, I consent, and 
finom this moment, Simeon, enjoy in this palace 
all tbe priviJeges you possessed myowc ^fiaKC^. 
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house. But go, my brethren, and aM 
few moments in the portico, where I 
you ; and after having publicly decl 
artifice which has caused you so much 
i will give the final order for your d< 
and receive your farewell. 

^ [Exit the brothers of 

Scene VI. Joeefih and Phaaear. 

Pha. At length we are alone ! C 
and sublime friend, do you think that 
has in vain beheld your virtue ! Retun 
fatal billet. 

ios. {returning the billet'] Go : be 
that in receiving this billet from yoi 
confident you would ask it again from 
* Pha. \retaking the paper] I abjure 
hatred and vengeance : these baneful ei 
these guilty passions, the offspring of 
[he tears the billet in pieces] You hav< 
my eyes : you have shewn me the exte 
sacred duties of nature ; I have experie 
happiness which the glory of knowinj 
pardon procui^es. Yes! on that me 
day, when Pharaoh in the midst of 1 
received you, acknowledging you as the 
genius of his empire, you appeared to 
glorious, less happy, than at the mi 
saw you in the arms of your brothers 

ios. O, Phasear ! consent to fulfi 
wishes ; promise me to see Cleophis a 
to be reconciled to him ! 

PAa. With transport I engage t- 
Comt let us seek Beni^rnvw ^^^\w> nn^ 
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M : when you will have received their fiire- 
ell, you will go with me to my brother, 

Jos. Dear Phasear ! 

FAa. Come, let us not delay longer. 

G£NLIS. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

COLUMBIA. 

1. COLUMBIA ! Columbia ! to glory arise, 
he queen of the world, and the child of the skies ; 
hy genius commands thee, with raptures behold, 
/'hiie ages on ages, thy splendors unfold. 

hy reign is the last, and the noblest of time ; 

[ost fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime : 

et the crimes of the East, ne'er encrimson thy name, 

e freedom, and science, and virtue, thy fame. 

2. To conquest and slaughter let Europe aspire, 
/helm nations in blood, and wrap cities in fire ; 
hy heroes the rights of mankind shall defend, 

nd triumph pursue thee, and glory attend. 
. world is thy treasure, for a world be thy laws, 
niarg'd as thine empire and just as thy cause ; 
>n freedom's fair basis thine empire shall rise, 
.xtend with the main, and dissolve with the skies. 

3. Fair science her gates to thy sons shall unbar, 
tnd the East see thy morn hide the beams of her star, 
kw bards and new ages unrivall'd shall soar, 

*o fame unextinguished till time be no more : 
^o thee, the last refuge for virtuf^ design'd, 
hall fly from all nations ths best of mankind : 
[ere grateful to Heaven, with transports shall brin^ 
'heir incense, more fragrant than odors of spring. 

4. Nor less shall thy fair ones to glory ascend^ 
md genius and beauty in harmony blend ; 

^he graces of form shall wake pure desire, 
kud the charms of the soul still enliven the fire ; 
*heir sweetness unmingled, their manners refin'd, 
kud virtue's bright image impres^'d ot\ \.Vv^ wcA>k 
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With peace and soft raptures shall t«ach life to glowj - 
And light up a smile in the aspect of wo. 

5. Thy fleets to all regions thy power shall display, 
The nations admire, and the ocean obey ; 

Each shore to. thy glory its tribute unfold» ^ 

And the East and the South yield their spices and gold, - 
As the day-spring unbounded, thy splendors shall flow, ; 
And earth's mighty kingdoms before thee shall bow ; [ 
While the ensigns of union, in triumph unfurl'd. 
Hush the tumults of war, and give peace to the world. 

6. Thus as down a lone valley, with cedars over- 

spread, 
From war's dire confusion I pensively stray'd, 
The gloom from the face of fair heaven retir'dy 
The winds ceas'd to murmur, the thcmdera expir*d, 
Perfumes, as of Eden, flow'd sweetly along, 
And a voice, as of angels, enchantingJy sun'g9 
Columbia ! Columbia I to glory arise, 
The queen of the world, and the child of tbe skies. 

IXWIGHT. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE HERMIT. 

1 . AT the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness pi-ove ; 
When nought but the ton-ent is heard on the hill, 

And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove: 
Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war, 

He thought as n sage, tho' he felt as a man. 
^'u"w' ^^^' ^^^ abandoned to darkness attd y,^ . 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall I 
" For spnnj; shall return, and a lover bestow, 

" A"^ sorrow no longer thy bosom inihral. 

But if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, 

** Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee U 
niQurn ; 
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>oth him, whose pleasures like thine pass away : 
jU quickly they pass — but they never return. 
Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky, 
he moon half extinguished her cfescent displays : 
lately I mark'd, when majestic on high 
le shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze, 
on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
he path that conducts thee io splendor again ; 
man's faded glory what change shall renew ! 
h fool ! to exult in a glory so vain i 
ris night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 
nourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
morn is approaching, your charms to restore^ 
jrfum'd with fresh fragrance, and glitt'ring with 
dew. 

yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
ind natuce the embryo blossom will save : 
when shall spring visit the mould'ring urn ! 

when shall day dawn on the night of the grave ! 
Twas thus, by the glare of false science betray'd, 
hat leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles to blind ; 
thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to 

shade, 

estruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
ity, great Father of light, (then I cry'd) 
y creatiire who fain would not wander from thee! 
humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 
)m doubt and from darkness thou only canst free. 
And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 
lo longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
ireaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 
he bright and the balmy effulgence of mom: 
truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending, 
nd nature all glowing in Eden's first blooin I 
the cold cheek of death smiles and roses ape 

' blending, 
.nd beauty immortal awakes from the tpmb." 

BEATTIE. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

GOSPEL CHARITY. ' 

I • EVERY enterprise tending to meliorate 
the condition of man, reflects glory on its au- % 
thor. How many individuals have rendered 1 
themselves illustrious, and immortal, by deeds : 
of charity. But if benevolence appears divine, « 
%vhen visiting the prisoner's dungeon, and min- 1 
isteang around the sick man's couch, how must 
she appear when entering unsolicited, an inhos- 
pitable wilderness, inquiring for the habitations ^ 
of the wretched, and bearing to the unknown \ 
sufferers the cup of heavenly consolation ? ■ 

2. If to shed on the ignorant the light of 
science, and restore to the oppressed the joys 
of liberty, be magnanimous, by what words 
shall we express their magnanimity, whose zeal 
pours on the valley of death the liglit of salva- 
tion, and restores to the souls whom satan has 
enslaved, the privileges of the sons of God? 

3. My friends, can you conceive of any 
thing more glorious, than extending the bless- 
ings of Chribtianty to those tribes of wretched 
pagans who dwell upon your borders? You 
admit the object glorious : but the difficulties 
of attaining it discourage you. What difficul- 
ties ? Can the ingenuity of statesmen, or the 
infidelity of Christians, suggest difficulties in- 
superable to God? Arc there any intricacies in 

the WcW u'liich Omn\se\e',ve e^cwcvolUace ? Or 
mountains vihich Ommpovewi:^ cv\\\v\^x ^\v>tv'^. 
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. You say the natives are indolent, vicious, 
idoned to drunkenness, passionately fond of 
pleasures of the chace, impatient of restraint, 
utterly averse, not to the purity of the gos- 
only, but also to the restraints of civilized 
We admit this statement. They are 
«d subjects every wajr unpromising. But 
t be rememberedj that the dry bones, over 
3h Ezekiel prophesied, were no less so. 
\ yet ' these heard and lived. And who 
ws, but those also may hear and live ? 
. There are always difficulties to be en- 
itered when reformation is the object. And 
e always must be, while human nature 
ains perverse. Do you imagine, however, 
these difficulties excuse you from exertions? 

Asa reasoned thus, Israel had not been 
iimed. Had the apostles reasoned thus, 
land, Germany, and Britian, countries which 
; birth to our pious ancestry, had remained, 
his day, ignorant of the gospel and its 
*fits. 

Had the apostles reasoned thus, you, 
m I address as children of the light, and 
ikers of the liberty of the sons of God, 
Id now have been- enveloped in impenetra- 
terkness, and bound in accursed chains.—- 
I in place of thee, venerable house of God ; 
ou, holy altars- — ministers of grace and 
esses of Jesus, with which I am surrouud- 
mine eyes had beheld a pagan temple,. 
I altars, priests stained with blood, and 
ihippers paying homage unto idols. But 

did not reason thus. No ; blessed be 
. ! they did not. And yet their difficulties., 
22 
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in diffusing the knowledge of the Savior, for 
exceeded ours. 

1. In proof of this assertion shall I call back ; 
the scenes of apostolic sufferings ? Shall I r 
retrace those paths covered with the bodiest \ 
and stained with the blood, of the witnesses of } 
Jesus? Shall I lead you to the confessor's i 
dungeon, to the martyr's stake, and point to [ 
fires, and racks, and gibbets, means of cruelty \ 
and instruments of torture till now unknown? ., 
In addition to the obstinacy of those whom 1 
they sought to christianize, such were the ^ 
difficulties with which the early friends of the i 
Redeemer struggled. ' ' 

8. Both Jews and Gentiles obstructed their 
course, and counteracted their influence. Em- 
perors persecuted, and princes combined to. 
crush them. But they combined in %'ain. ' 
Their love for Christ was stronger than death, - 
<\vA floods of ungodliness could not quench it. 
In prison and in exile ; on the scaffold, and 
from the cross, salvation was published, and 
multitudes were converted. 

9. Such were the exertions, and such the 
success of the primitive saints. And if our 
motives were as pure, and our exertions as 
vigorous, who knows but our success would 
be as great ? This, however, is not the ground 
on which I rest the argument. I dare not 
promise you immediate success. I know that 
the reign of Messiah will come, because God 
hath said it. But whether it will come in your 
day, and be introduced by your exertions, I 
know not. 

1 0. Inistead, therefore, of encouraging you by 
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iuch assurances, I propose a consideration of a 
iifferent kind — a consideration, which must 
subvert every objection which avarice or infi- 
Jelity can suggest ; it is this : That to fail after 
^ving made sincere endeavors in so good a 
sause, will be glorious. Zechariah did not 
succeed in Reforming Israel, but fell between 
the porch and the altar. He fell, however, 
covered with glory, and his name stands con- 
spicu<yus on the list of martyrs. 

11. WicklifF did not succeed ill rending 
the veil of Papal suj^erstition, arid yet the 
attempt added celebrity to his life, and iri the 
bosom of the church embalmed his memory. 
But why do I mention these instances ? Jesus 
Christ himself did not succeed in his mission 
ta the Jews. But though Israel were mi 
gathered^ yet was h^ glorious in the eyes of the 
Lordy and in the eyes of all his people. 

12. There are those who exclaim, whenever 
the salvation of the heathen is proposed. There 
is a lion in the ivay. And were it so, this 
would not diminish the propriety, nor would 
even feilure mar the glory of the attempt. The 
interposition of the Son of God in behalf of 
silaners, is the highest act of benevolence that 
the universe ever saw. Redemption 'by the 
cross — how admirable, how passing admiration. 
Creation assumes fresh loveliness, and the 
Creator shines in brighter glories wherever it 
is published. What then must be the glory of* 
its publishers ? What their glory who contri- 
bute to its publication ? 

13. Goid, from his throne, beholds not a 
nobler character on his fooXstoo\, ^^ccv. ^^ 
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fervent missionary, the man who, inspired with 
zeal, and burning with love, bids adieu to his 
friends, abandons his comfort, and his home, 
braves the perils of the deep, encounters hunger 
and thirst, and nakedness, and persevering 
through dangers and deaths, proclain>s the 
Savior to those who know him not. 

14. Yes ! venerable messengers of salva- 
tion, who preach Christ in deserts, and publish 
glad tidings on the islands of diiiitant seas, we 
admire your zeal ; we emulate your virtue, 
and by contributing to the object in which you 
are engaged, would become partakers in your 
glory ; and partakers we shall be if we truly 
aspire to it. In the estimation of Heaven our 
services are appreciated, not by the good we 
accomplish, but the sincerity, the stre^gthf and 
constancy of our exertions. Cease, then, 
Christians to object ; act worthy of yourselves^ 
and remember, that " they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many unto righteousness, ias the 
stars, for ever and ever. '^ - nott. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ON DyELLING. 



i. A REGARD to our own safety, as weB 
as respect to the authority of God, and an ah- 
Iiorrence of murder, should withhold our suff* 
rage from the duellist. When we trust life, 
and liberty f and property, in the hands of men, 
we desire some pledge oS xSwca ^t^sXsX'j * ^m1 
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i^hat pledge can the duellist give? His religious 
principle is nothing — his moral principle is 
lothing. His^honor is your only security, 

2. But is this suflicient ? Are the tempta- 
ions of power so feeble ; is the public and pri- 
vate interest so inseparable ; are the opportuni- 
ies of fraud so few, that amid the projects of 
imbition, the cravings of avarice^ and the con- 
licts of party, there is no need of conscience 
:o guarantee the integrity of rulers ? The law 
>f honor,, were its maxims obeyed perfectly, 
?rould afford no security. 

3. " It is a system of rules constructed by 
people of fashion, and calculated to facilitate ^ 
;heir intercourse with one another, and for no 
Dther purpose.'* It is the guardian of honor- 
ible men only. The public good is out of the 
question — right and wrong are terms unknown 
n this code. Its sole object is to enable un- 
>rincipled men to live together with politeness 
ind good humor — men, whom neither the laws 
3f their country nor the retributions of eternity 
:ah restrain from acts of mutual outrage ; who, 
)y the expectation of instant death, by the pis- 
:ol at the breast only, are restrained from un- 
christian provocation, and drilled into good 
behavior. It is for the interest of this 7iobk 
)oriion of the human race that honor legislates. 
3ut for you, the common people, the igmble 
mlgafy it has no concern. 

4. Hence the honor of a duelling legislator 
loes not restrain him in the least from innu- 
nerabl| crimes, which aflFect most sensibly the 
>eace of society. He may contemn the Savior 
)f men, and hate and oppose the religion of his 

22* 
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country. He may be a Julian in bitternesi 
and by swearing cause the earth to mourn. I 
passion a whirlvvind< — in cruelty to tenants, t 
servants and to his family, a tiger. He may b 
a gambler, a prodigal, a fornicator, an adulterei 
a drunkard, a murderer, and not violate th 
laws of honor. Nay, honor not only tolerates 
but in many instances it is the direct and onl] 
temptation to crime. 

5. What has torn yonder wretches fron 
the embraces of their wives and their children 
and hurried them to tlie field of blood*— to tin 
confines of hell? Look! What nerves thos< 
arms, rising to sport with life and heaven f I 
is honor — the pledge of patriotism*-*the evi 
dence of rectitude I Ah, it is done ! The blooc 
streams. The victim welters on the ground 
And see, the victor savage running from th< 
field, and hasting to the embraces of his coun- 
try, to offer his services, and to pledge his honor 
that your lives and your rights shall be safe ir 
his hand ! 

6. Nor is this the only case where honoi 
becomes the temptation to crime ; it operates 
in all cases where the maxims of this infernal 
combination have attached'disgrace to the pe^ 
formance of duty, and honor to the perpetra- 
tion of iniquity. And beside the crimes whicb 
honor tolerates, and the scarcely inferior num- 
ber which it enjoins, there are a variety of cases 
where it will not restrain from treacheries 
confessedly dishonoraUe. 

^ 7. What security can a mere man of honor 
give that he will not betray your interest, in 
every case where it caov b^ doue without detec* 
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tion ? What shall secure you when the price of 
perfidy is so high as to compensate for the dis- 
grace of an honorable sak ? What, where at- 
tachment to the public good would saciifice 
popularity ? For in this case the more tender 
his regard to reputation and dread of disgrace, 
the more certainly will he abandon the public 
good and pursue his private interest. 

8. What also, when he may follow a multi- 
tude to do evil, and annihilating his disgrace by 
dividing it with many ? What, when his repu- 
tation is already gone, before his term of service 
or his ability to do mischief expires ? What, in 
those numberless cases where imagined ingrat- 
itude on the part of the people shall imix*! 
wounded pride to an honorable revenge ? What, 
where the disgrace of poverty, as often hap- 
pens, is more dreaded than the disgrace of a 
dishonest act ? 

9. It is said, I know, that a man's principles 
and his private character are nothing to us. If 
his ability be adequate, and his politics correct, 
and his public conduct as yet irreproachable, 
this is sufficient. But are you prepared to be 
the dupes of such wild absurdity ? According 
to this sentiment, a man may set his mouth 
igainst the heavens — he may be a drunkard in 
lie intervals of official duty, a prodigal, a 
yrant, a mere savage in his family ; and still 
3e trumpeted by unprincipled politicians and 
dectioneei*ing hand- bills, as the great champion 
rf liberty, the very Atlas on whose shoulders 
•ests the destiny of his country. 

10. But what is a man's political creed — 
livhat is his past conformity to your wishes^ 
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when his profli^te private life demonstrates 
that he is prepared to betray you the first mo- 
ment he shall find it for his interest ? Dis{)ense 
with moral principle and private virtue, and all 
is gone. You can find no substitute ; honor 
is a cobweb, and patriotism an empty name, in 
the hour of trial. The single circumstance that 
neither the interest nor the reputation of the 
duellist will come in competition with your in- 
terest, is your only security that, if able, he 
will not sport with your liberties as wontonly 
as he has sported, or is prepared to sport, with 
the life of his neighbor. 

1 1 . Admit thaWhere are instances in which 
men destitute of principle have acted with in- 
tegrity in public stations ; can you tell me how 
many thousands Aave betrayed their trust for 
want of it ? These are exempt cases. The 
persons did not happen to be tempted. But 

•do you desire no better pledge of rectitiade than 
the mere absence of temptation ? Will you 
confide in thieves and swindlers to legislate, be- 
cause two in a thousand, thoqgli utterly unprin- 
cipled, have found it for their interest not to 
ch.iq;^t you ? 

12. It is in trying emergencies, wheir the 
price of perfidy is high, and temptation impe- 
rious, that unprincipled men are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. And will you 
appoint cowards or traitors to command your 
armies, because they might answer in time of 
peace? Or intrust your lives to quacks in 
medicine, because, under slight indispositions, 
tliey might suffice to administer herb-drink ? 

13. Why does this lingering confidence in 
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duellist still survive the extinction of moral 
ciples ? One crime of equal magnitude in 
other case, would decide his fate for ever. 

failing merchant, convicted of dishonesty, 
corded a knave ; the receipt of a bribe is 
'ocable infamy ; perjury cancels for ever all 
idence ; the thi^f solicits in vain the public 
age ; tlie highway robber can find none to 
cise charity, none to palliate his crime ; 

the common murderer, might he live, 
Id be doomed to linger out a life of disgust- 
infamy. 
I. But the duellist, who, in cold blood, or 

bitter malice and burning rage, murders 
eighbor, can find enough to exercise charity 
palliate his crime ; a whole state, a whol^ 
)n to testify by their votes that they con- 
r it nothing. But, alas ! the duellist,yr^// 
, is overcome by temptation. He has pe- 
\T sensibilities, habits of education, and 
es of thinking, which in this one case lead 

astray, without inferring at all a general 
:iency of principle, religious or moral. 
5. In plain language, because the duellist 
^ucated a duellist the crime of wilful murder 
im is very small, and b consistent with reli- 
is and moral principle. If men, tlien, are 
' educated to thieving, assassination, and 
)ery — if, by habit and felse reasoning, they 
so familiarized to <:rime as tQ rob, and $teal, 
destroy life without much consciousness of 
t, then^ indeed, they are 'oery honest men^ 

are fit to superintend the a&irs of the 
Dn. 
5. But were it adnulted^ ^\^ \n^ ^^^^ 
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I '■" 

know that some one duellist ^vas in feet a man £ 
of principle, and overcome by stress of tempta- l 
tion only, would it be proper to confide in him ~ 
as a legislator? Would you, had his crime t 
been common murder, an act of robbery or 
perjury, though you knew he had been surprised . 
or thrust into it by powerful temptation ? - 
Would it not manifest him, if not unprincipled, 
at least too feeble and flexible to stand before « 
the numerous and powerful temptations to 
which his situation would expose him. A 
coward may be an honest man-, but certainly a - 
coward should not be intrusted with the com- 
mand of armies. 

17. Beside tliis lightly passing over crimes 
of the deepest die, I may even say this reward* 
ing them with the profits and honors of the 
state, confounds in the public mind the distinc- 
tions between virtue and vice, and weakens 
that abhorrence of crime which is the guardian 
of public morality. Elevate swindlers to oi&ce, 
and who shall guarantee the integrity of the 
common people ? Elevate adulterers, and who 
shall punish incontinence ? Elevate murderers, 
and who will be the avengers of blood ? 

18. But, waving all moral considerations, 
what security have we that the duellist will not, 
if intrusted with cur liberties, desert us in the ^ 
hour of danger ? What security can we have, 
when it is in the power of every factious rival 
who can shoot straight, to compel him to the 
field ; and by destroying his life, to derange, 
perhaps to annihilate, our government ? What 
if Washington, in the crisis of our fate, had 

/kllen in a duel? What/tfoMi §pN^Tv>syc^ i^vit 
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senator's, our judges, were so infatuated with 
the madness of honor, that in the moment of 
peril they could give us no security of their 
constancy, but that no person would tempt 
them to hazard their lives and jeopardy their 
country ? 

19. The practice of duelling is rapidly pro- 
gressing — disseminating its infection, and dead* 
ening the public sensibility. The effect already 
is great and alarming. If not, why does the 
crime shrink before the stern justice of New- 
England, and rear its guilty head in New- York, 
and stalk with bolder front as you pass onward 
to the south ? If the effect is not great, why this 
distinction in crimes of the same grade — why 
so alive to the guilt of robbery, assassination, 
and murder of one kind, and so dead to the 
guilt of duelling ? 

20. If the effect of duelling upon the public 
mind is not great, why is it that murder can be 
committed in open day ? the crime notorious, 
nay, detailed in the newspaper, and the mur- 
derer remain unmolested in his dwelling? 
Why does he not flee ? Why is he not ad- 
vertised ? Why are not rewards offered by 
diose authorized by the laws, and expresses 
hastened in all directions, to arrest and bring 
to justice the guilty fugitive ? Because no one 
is enough shocked at his crime to make these 
arrangements^ Because, if such measures 
Were taken, the public mind would awake 
from its torpor — duelhng would become a dis- 
graceful crime, and the criminal would be 
lost to himself and to his country. He could 
neither be governor, nor senator, nor judge^ 
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He would be exiled from public favor, immured 
in a dungeon, transported to the gallows, and 
launched into eternity. 

21. If the prevalence of duelling, has not, 
and to an awful degree, affected the public 
mind, why such a number of half apologists 
for the crime ; and how can we so patiently 
hear and candidly weigh, and almost admit 
their arguments ? Could you hear, with equal 
patience, assassination justified, though (as it 
well might be) by arguments equally conclu- 
sive ? Why is it, if this deadly evil has not al- 
ready palsied the feelings of the community, 
that even the members of our churches hove 
heretofore, with so little hesitation, voted for 
men of blood ? 

22. Is Christianity compatible with murder? J 
Can you patronize the murderer by granting ■• 
him your suffrage, and not become a partaker 
in his sin ? Admit as the mildest, and as in 
general the true construction, that this has been 
done by christians ignorantly, not knowing j^ 
often that those for whom they voted were du- 
ellists, or inconsiderately not realizing the enor- 
mity of the crime — why did they not know- 
why did they not consider ? 

23. The reason is obvious — 



" Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
** As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
" Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
" We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

This is precisely our alarming state. We have 
sunk through all these grades of moral degra- 
dation. We endure, we pity, we embrace 

Tnurderers. And wVval will be next ? A total 

apathy to crime. 
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34. If the widows and the orphans, which 
this wasting evil has created and is yearly tnuK 
dplyiog, might all stand before you, could you 
vitxiess their tears ; listen to their details of 
anguish ? Should they i>oint to the murderer^ 
of their &thers, their husbands, and their chil- 
dren, and lift up their voice and implore your 
aid to arrest an evil \(hich had made them deso- 
late— KX)uld you disregard their cry ? 

25. Before their eyes could you approach 
the poll and patronize by your vote the de- 
stroyers of their peace ? Had you beheld a dying 
&ther, conveyed bleeding and agonizing to his 
distracted &mily ; had you heard their piercing 
shrieks, and witnessed their frantic agony — 
Would you reward the savage man who had 
plunged them in distress ? Had the duellist 
destroyed your neighbor— had your own father 
been killed by the man who solicits your suf- 
frage-^fiad your son been brought to your 
door, pale in death, and weltering in blood, laid 
low by his hand — would you then think the 
crime a small one ? Would you honor with 
your confidence, and elevate to power by your 
vote, the guilty monster ? 

26. And what would you think of your 
neighbors, if, regardless of your agony, they 
should reward him ? . And yet, such scenes of 
unutterable anguish, are multiplied every year. 
Every year the duellist is cutting down the 
neigWx)r of somebody. Every year, and many 
times in the year, a father is brought dead or 
dying to his family, or a son laid breathless at 
the feet of his parents. And every year you 
are patronizing, by your voles^ \Jft.^\OR\N.x<^NS^ 

23 
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commit these crimes, and looking with cold 
indifFerence upon, and even mocking the sor- 
rows of your neighbor. Beware — I admionish 
you solemnly to beware, and especially such of 
you as have promising sons preparing for ac- 
tive life, lest, having no feeling for the sorrows 
of another, you be called to weep for your own 
sorrow ; lest your sons fall by the hand of the 
very murderer you vote for, or by the hand of 
some one whom his example has trained to the 
work of blood. 

27. With such considerations before you, 
why, in the name of heaven, do you wish to I 
^ote for such men ? What have they done for 
you — what can they do, that better men cannot 
as happily accomplish ? And will you incur all 
this guilt and hazard all these consequences for 
nothing ? Have you no religion — no conscience ; 
— no love to your country ? No attachment to 
liberty — no humanity — no sympathy— no re- 
gard to your own welfare in this life ; and no 
fear of consequences in the life to come ? Oh, 
my countrymen, awake! Awake to crimes 
which are your disgrace — ^to miseries which 
know not a limit — to judgments which will 
make you desolate. b e e c h e R . 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FORENSIC ELOQUENCE. 

EXTRACT OF A SPEECH ON THE BRITISH TREATY. 

1. TO expatiate on the value of public 
faith may pass with some men for declamation : 
to" such men I have nothing to say. To others 
I will urge, can any circumstance mark upon 
a people more turpitude and debasement ? Can 
any thing tend more to make men think them- 
selves mean, or degrade to a lower point their 
estimation of virtue and their standard of action ? 
It would not merely demoralize mankind ; it 
tends to break all the ligaments of society, to 
dissolve that mysterious charm which attracts 
individuals to the nation, and to inspire in its 
stead a repulsive* sense of shame and disgust. 

2. What is patriotism ? Is it a narrow af- 
fection for the spot where a man was born ? 
Are ''<! very clods where we tread entitled to 
this ardent preference, because they are greener ? 
No, sir, this is not the character of thq. virtue, 
and it soars higher for its object. It is ^n ex- 
tended self-love, mingling with all the enjoy - 
ments of life*, and twisting itself with the minu- 
test filaments of the heart. It is thus we oliey 
the laws of society, because they are the laws 
of virtue. In their authority we see, not the 
array of force and terror, but the venerable 
image of our country's honor. Every good 
citizen makes that honor his own, and cherishes 
it not only as precious, but as sacred. 

3 . He is willing to risk his life in its defepse ; 
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tind is conscious that he gains protection, while 
he gives it. For \\4iat rights of a citizen will 
be dpemcd inviolable, when a state renounced 
the principles that constitute their security ? 
Or, if his life should not be invaded, what 
would its enjoyments be in a country odious in 
the eyes of strangers, and dishonored in his- 
own ? Could he look with affection and vencr- 
ation to such a country as his parent ? The 
sense of having one would die within hirii ; he 
would blush for his patriotism, if he retained 
any, and justly, for it would be a vice: h€ 
would be a banished man in his native land. 

4. I see no exception to the respect that is 
paid among nations to the law of gctod faith. If 
there are cases in this enlightened period when 
it is violated, there are none when it is decried. 
It is the philosophy of politics, the religion of 
governments. It is observed by barbarians : a h 
whiff of tobacco smoke, or a string of beads, 
gives not merely binding force, but sanctity to 
treaties. P2ven in Algiers, a truce, ffiay be 
bought for money ; but, when ratified, even 
Algiers is too wise or too just to disown and 
annuFits obligation. 

5. Thus we see, neither the ignorance of 
savages, nor the principles of an association 
for piracy and rapine, permit a nation to 
despise its engagements. If, sir, there could 
be a resurrection fronii the foot of the gallovi^s, 
if the victims of justice could live again, i, 
collect together and form a society, they 
would, however loath, soon find themselves 
obliged to make justice, that justice under ] 
Which they fell, the fundamental law of their ! 
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$tate. They would perceive it was their inter- 
est to make others respect, and they would 
therefore sopn pay some respect themselves to 
the obligations of good faith. 

6. It is painful, I hope it is superfluous, to 
nqiake even the supposition, that America should 
iiimish the occasion of this opprobrium. No, 
t(t me wt even imagine, that a republican gov- 
ernilMent, sprung, as our own is, from a people 
mlightened and uncorrupted, a government 
whose origin is right, and whose daily discipline 
is duty, can, upon solemn debate, make its op- 
tion to be &ithles$ ; can dare to act what des* 
pots dare not avow, what our own example 
evinoes the states of Barbery are unsuspected 
of, ISTo, let me rather majce tl^e supposition, 
that Great Britain refuses to execute the treaty, 
after we have done every thing to carry it into 
effect. 

7. Is there any language of reproach pun- 
gent enough to express your commentary on 
Ihe fact ? What would you say, or, rather, 
what would you not say ? Would you not tell 
them, wherever an Englishman might travel, 
shajne would stick to him : he would disown 
his country. You would exclaim, England, 
proud of wealth, and arrogant in the possession 
of power, blush for these distinctions, which 
became the vehicles of your dishonor. Such 
a nation might truly say to corruption, thou art 
my father, and to the worm, thou art my moth- 
er and my sister. We should say of such a 
race of men, their name is a heavier burden 
than their debt. 

8. I can scarcely persuade my^^V^^ V»V\s.n^^ 

23* 
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that the consideration I have suggested require! 
the aid of any auxiliary ; but, unfortunately 
auxiliary arguments are at hand. Fivemillionj 
of dollars,, and probably more, on the score p 
spoliations committed on our commerce, de 
pend upon the treaty : the treaty offers the onl} 
prospect of indemnity. Such redress is prom 
ised as the merchants place some confidence in. 
Will you interpose and jFrustrate that hope, 
leaving to many families npthing but beggary 
and despair ? 

9. It is a smooth proceeding* to take a 
vote in this body : it takes less than half 
an hour to call the yeas and nays, and reject the 
treaty. But what is the effect of it ? What 
but this : the very men, formerly so loud for 
redress, such fierce champions, that even to 
ask for justice was too mean and too slow, now 
turn their capricious fury upon the sufferers, 
and say, by their vote, to them and their fami- 
lies, no longer eat bread : petitioners go home 
and starve : we cannot satisfy your wrongs, and 
our resentments. 

10. Will you pay the sufferers out of the 
treasury ? No. The answer was given two 
years ago, and appears on our journals. Will 
you give them letters of marque and reprisal, 
to pay themselves by force ? No. That is war. 
Besides, it would be an opportunity for those 
who have already lost much to lose more. Wil 
you go to war to avenge their injury ? If yoi 
do, the war will leave you no money to indem 
nify them. If it should be unsuccessful, yoi 
will aggravate existing evils : if successful 

your enemy will 1l\s^\c ivo Xx«:«isvix^ \s& to giY< 
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iur merchants : the first losses will be con- 
bunded with much greater, and be forgotten. 
11. At the end of a war there must be a negoti- 
ition, which is the very point we have already 
rained : and why relinquish it ? And who will 
>e confident, that the terms of the negotiation, 
ifter a desolating war, would be more accepta- 
ble to another house of representatives than the 
treaty before us ? Members and opinions may 
3e so changed, that the treaty would then be 
rejected for being what the present majority say 
it should be. Whether we shall go on making 
treaties and refusing to execute them, I know 
aot : of this I am certain, it will be very diffi- 
cult to exercise the treaty-making power on the 
new principle, with much reputation or advan- 
tage to the country. 

12. The refusal of the posts (inevitable if we 
reject the treaty) is a measure too decisive in 
its nature to be neutral in its consequences. 
From great causes we are to look for great ef- 
fects. A plain and obvious one will be, the 
price of the Western lands will fall : settlers will 
not choose to fix their habitation on a field of 
battle.' 

13. Those who talk so much of the inter- 
est of the United States should calculate, how 
deeply it will be afiected by rejecting the treaty ; 
how vast a tract of wild land will almost cease 
to be property. This loss, let it be observed, 
will fall upon a fund expressly devoted to sink 
the national debt. What then are we called 
upon to do ? However the form of the vote and 
the protestations of many may disguise the pro- 
ceedings our resolution is iu &uVi?>\.^WiK.^ -dxv^ '^ 
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deserves to wear the title of a resolution, to 
prevent the sale of the Wcrstem lands and the 
discharge of the public debt. . 

14. Will the tendency to Indian hostilities 
be contested by any one ? Experience giyes the 
answer. The frontiers were scourged with 
war, until the negotiation with Great Britain 
was far advanced ; and then the state of hostility 
ceased. Perhaps the public agents of both na- 
tions are innocent of fomenting the Indian war, 
and perhaps they are not. 

15. we ought not, however, to expect that 
neighboring nations, highly irritated against 
each other, will neglect the friendship of the 
savages. The traders will gain an iiifiuence, 
and will abuse it ; and who is ignorant that their 
passions are easily raised and hardly restrained 
from violence ? Their situation will oblige them 
to choose between this country and Great 
Britain, in case the treaty should be rejected : 
they will not be our friends^ and at the same 
time tlie friends of our eneniies. 

16. But am I reduced to the necessity of 
proving this point? Certainly the very men 
who charged the Indian war on the detention of 
the posts, will call for no other proof than the 
recital of their own speeches. It is remember- 
ed, with what emphasis, with what acrimony, 
they expatiated on the burden of taxes, and the 
drain of blood and treasure intq' the Western 
comitry, in consequence of Britain's holding 
the posts. Until the posts are restored, they 
exclaimed, the treasury and the frontiers must 
bleed. If any, against all these proofs, should 

waintaw, that the pesice mxV\ xW lv\dvi\\^ will be 
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table without the posts, to them I will urge 
inother reply. 

17. From arguments calculated to produce 
ionviption, I will appeal directly to the hearts 
)f those who hear me, and ask whether it is not 
already planted there ? I resort especially to the 
convictions of the Western gentlemen, whether, 
mpposing no posts and no treaty, the settlers 
mW remain insecurity ? Can they take it upon 
them to say, ihat an Indian peace, under these 
circumstances will prove firm ? No, sir, it will 
lot be peace, but a sword ; it will be no better 
:han a lure to draw victims within the reach of 
the tomahawk. 

18. On this theme, my emotions are unut- 
terable. If I could find words for them, if my 
powers bore any proportion to my zeal, I would 
swell my voice to such a note of remonstrance, 
it should reach every log-bouse beyond the 
mountains. I would say to the inhabitants^ 
wake from your false security : your cruel 
dangers, your more cruel apprehensions are 
soon to be renewed : the wounds, yet unhealed,, 
are to be torn open again : in the day time, 
your path through the woods vrill be ambushed ; 
the darkness of midnight will glitter with the 
blaze of your dwellings. 

19* You are a father — ^the blood of your 
sons shall fatten your corn-field : you are a 
mother — ^the war whoop shall wake the sleep 
of the cradle. On this subject you need, not 
suspect any deception on your feelings : it is a 
spectacle of horror, which cannot be overdrawn. 
If you have nature in your hearts, they will 
speak a language, compared with which all t 
have said or can say will be poor axvd lx\^^* 
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20. I rose to speak u nder impressions that 
I would have resisted if I could. Those who 
see me will believe, that the reduced state of 
my health has unfitted me, almost equally, for 
much exertion of body or mind. Unprepared 
for debate by careful reflection in my retire- 
ment, or by long attention here, I thought the 
resolution I had taken, to sit silent, was imposed 
by necessity, and would cost me no eflfort to 
maintain. 

21. With a mind thus vacant of ideas, fc 
and sinking, as I really am, under a sense of 
weakness, I imagined the very desire of speak- : 
ing was extinguished by the persuasion that I 
had nothing to say. Yet when I come to tlie 
moment of deciding the vote, I start back with 
dread from the edge of the pit into which we 
are plunging. In my view, even the minutes 
I have spent in expostulation have their value, 
because they protract the crisis, and the short 
period in which alone we may resolve to es- 
cape it. 

22. I have thus been led by my feelings to l 
speak more at length than I had intended. Yet 
I have perhaps as little personal interest in the 
event as any one here. There is, I believe, no 
member, who will not think his chance to be a 
witness of the consequences greater than mine. 
If, however, the vote should pass to reject, and 
a spirit should rise, as it will, with the public 
disorders to make " confusion worse confound- 
ed,'* even I, slender and almost broken as my 
hold upon life Is, may outlive the government 
and constitution of my country. , ames. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



BURKE^S DEFENSE. 



1. IT has been said, that in the questions 
)f the Irish trade I did not consult the interest 
>f my constituents, or, to speak out strongly, 
;hat I rather acted as a native of Ireland, than 
IS an English member of parliament. I cer- 
:ainly have very warm ^ood wishes for the place 
3f my birth. But the sphere of my duties is 
my true country. It was as a man attached tp 
rour interests, and zealous for the conservation 
rf your power and dignity, that I acted on that 
xcasion, and on all occasions. You were in- 
volved in the American war. A new world of 
>olicy was opened, to which it was necessary 
ive should conform, whether we would or not ; 
ind my only thought was how to conform to 
>ur situation in such a manner as to unite to this 
clingdom, in prosperity and in affection, what- 
ever remained of the empire. 
* 2. I was true to my old, standing, invaria- 
ble principle, that all things which came from 
areat Britain, should issue as a gift of her 
county and beneficence, rather than as claims 
"ecovered against a struggling litigant ; or at 
cast, that if your beneficence obtained no credit 
n your concessions, yet that they should appear 
he salutary provisions of your wisdom and 
bresight ; not as things wrung from you with 
TOUT blood, by the cruel gripe of a rigid neces- 
sity. The first concessions, by being (much. 
gainst my will) mangled and s\rv^^^ ^^ "^^ 
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parts which were necessary to make out theii 
jdst correspondence and connexion in trade 
were of no use. 

3. The next year a feeble attempt was 
made to bring the thing into better shape. This 
attempt, (countenanced by the minister) on the 
very first appearance of some popular uneasi- 
nesS| was, after a considerable progress through 
the house, thrown out by him. What was the 
consequence ? The whole kingdom of Ireland 
was instantly in a flame. Threatened by for- 
eigners, and, as they thought, insulted by Eng- 
land, they resolved at once to resist the power 
of France, and to cast off" yours. As for us, we 
were able neither to protect nor to restrain them. 
Forty thousand men were raised and disciplined, 
without commission from the crown. Two 
illegal armies were seen with banners displayed 
at the same time, and in the same country. 

4. No executive magistrate, no judicature 
in Ireland would acknowledge the legality of the 
army which bore the king's commission ; and 
no law, or appearance of law, authorised the 
army commissioned by itself. In this unexatn 
pled state of things, which the least error, tb 

'least trespass on the right or left, would hav( 
hurried down the precipice into an abyss o 
blood and confusion. The people of Irelanc 
demand a freedom of trade with arms in thei 
hands. They interdict all commerce betweei 
the two nations. They deny all new supply ii 
the House of Commons,^ although in time o 
war. They stint the trust of the old revenue 
given for two years to'all the king's predeces 

sors^ to six months. 
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5. The British parliament, in a former ses- 
sion frightened into a limited concession by the 
menaces of Ireland, frightened out of it by the 
menaces of England, was now frightened back 
again, and made a universal surrender of all that 
had been thought the peculiar, reserved, un- 
communicable rights of England ; — the ex- 
clusive commerce of America, of Africa, of 
the West- Indies — all the enumerations of the 
acts of navigation — all the manufactures — iron, 
glass, even tlie last pledge of jealousy and pride, 
the interest hid in the secret of our hearts, the 
inveterate prejudice moulded into the constitu- 
tion of our frame, even the sacred fleece itself, 
all went together. 

6. No reserve ; no exception ; nodebate ; 
no discussion. A sudden light broke in upon 
us all. It broke in not through well contrived 
and disposed windows, but through flaws and 
breaches ; through the yawning chasms of our 
ruin. We were taught wisdom by humiliation. 
No town in England presumed to have a prej- 
udice, or dared to mutter a petition. What 
was worse, the whole parliament of England, 
which retained authority for nothing but sur- 
renders, was despoiled of everj*^ shadow of its 
superintendence. It was, without any qualifi- 
cation, denied in theory, as it had been trampled 
upon in practice. 

7. 1 his scene of shame and disgrace has, 
in a manner whilst I am speaking, ended by 
the perpetual establishment of a military power, 
in the dominions of this crown, without con- 
sent of the British legislature, contrary to the 
policy of the constitution, contrary to tl\^ ds.^W 

24 
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ration of right : and by this your liberties an 
swept away along with your supreme authoritj 
— and both, linked together from the begin 
iiing, have I am afraid, both together perished 
for ever. 

8. What ! gentlemen, was I not to foresee, 
or foreseeing, was I not to endeavor to save 
you from all these multiplied mischiefs and ois- 
graces ? Would the little, silly, canvass prattle 
of obeying instructions, and having no opinion 
but yours, and such idle senseless tales, which 
amuse the vacant ears of unthinking men, have 
saved you from " the pelting of that pitiless 
sTorm," to which the loose improvidence, the 
cowardly rashness of those who dare not look 
clanger ip the face, so as to provide against it in 
time, and therefore throw themselves headlong 
into the midst of it, have exposed this degraded 
nation, beat down and prostrate on the earth, 
unsheltered, unarmed, unresisting ? 

9. Was I an Irishman on that day, that I 
boldly withstood our pride ? Or on the day 
that I hung down my head, and wept in shame 
and silence over the humiliation of Great 
Britain? I became unpopular in £ngland for the 
one, and in Ireland for the other. What then f 
What obligation lay on me to be popular ? I. was 
bound to serve both kingdoms. To b<^ pleased 
with my service was their affair, not mine. 

10. I was an Irishman in the Irish business, 
ju'jt as much as I was an American, when, on 
the same priticiple, I wished you to concede to 
America, at a time when she prayed concession 
at our feet. Just as much was I an Amerif an, 
nhai I wished patViameux. lo offSir terms in vie- 
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"tolry, aiid not to wait the well-chosen hour c 
defeat, for making good by weakness, and b] 
siipplication, a claim of prerogative, pre'-cmin 

^ncc^, and authority. 

11. Instead of requning it from me, as ; 
point cf duty, to kindle with your passions, ha< 
you all been as cool as I was, you would hav( 
been saved disgraces and distresses that an 

'\inutterable. Do you remember our commis 
sion ? We sent out a solemn embassy acros 
the' Atlantic ocean, to lay the crown, the peer 
age, tlie commons of Great Britain at the fee 
of the American congress. That our disgrac 
might want no sort of brightening and burnish 
* ing, observe who they were that composed tin 

- famous embassv. 

12. My lord Carlisle is among the fits 
l^nks of our nobility. He is the identical ma: 
who I)ut two years before liad been put forward 
at the opening of a session in the house of lords 
as the tnover of a haughty and rigorous addres 
agiiinst America. He was put in the front c 
the embassv of submission. Mr. Eden wa 
taken from the office of lord Suffolk, to whor 
he was then under.secretar)' of state ; ftom tli 
bffice of that lord Suffolk, who, but a few week 
before, in his place in pailiament, did not deig 
to inquire where a congress of vagrants was t 
be found. 

13. This lord Suffolk sent Mr. Eden t 
find these vagrants, without knowing where hi 
king's generals were to be found, who wer 
joined in the same commisbion of supplicatin 
those whom they were sent to subdue. The 
enter the capital of America only to abandon it 
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and these assertors and representatives of the 
dignity of England, at the tail of a flying army, 
If t fly their Parthian shafts of memorials and 
remonstrances at random behind them. Their 
promises and their oflers, their flatteries and 
their menaces, were alldespised ; and. we were 
saved the disgrace of their formal reception, 
only because the congress scorned to receive 
thcrn ; whilst the state-house of independent 
Philadelphia opened her doors to the public 
entry of the ambassador of France. 

14. From war and blood we went to sub- 
mission ; and from subniission plunged back 
again to war and blood ; to desolate and be 
desolated, without measure, hope or end. (\ 
am a royalist : I blushed for this degradation of 
the crown. I am a whig : I blushed for the 
dislionor of parliament. I am a true English- 
man : I felt to the quick for the disgrace of 
England. I am a man : I felt for the melan- 
choly reverse of human affliirs, in the fall of the 
first power in the world. 7 

15. To read what was approaching in Ire- 
land, in the black and bloody characters of the 
American war, was a painful, but it was a neces- 
sary part of my public duty. For, gentlemen, 
it is not your fond desires or mine that can alter 
the nature of things ; but contending against 
which what have we got, or shall ever get, but 
defeat and shame? I did not obey your in- 
structions ! No. I conformed to the instruc- 
tions of truth and nature, and maintained vour 
interest, against your opinions, with a constancy 
that became me. 

16. A representative worthy of you ought 
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be a person of stability, I am to look, in 
1, to your opinions ; but to such opinion 
Bs you and I must have five years hence. 

-;<ilras not to look to the flask of the day. I kne\ 
Ithat you chose me, in my place, along ivitl 
others, to be a pillar of the state, and not^i 
weathercock on the top of the edifice, exalte< 
he my levity and versatility, and of no use bu 
to indicate the shiftings of every fashionabL 
gale. Would to God the value of my senti 

-^ ments on Ireland and on America had been a 
this day a subject of doubt and discussion 
No matter what my sufferings had been, so tha 
this kingdom had kept the authority I wishe< 
it to maintain, by a grave foresight, and by ai 
equitable temperance in the use of its powei* 



CHAPTER XXX. 
WINTER. 

1. AH I Kttle think the gay licentious proud, 
"Whom pleasures, power, and affluence surround ;' 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth,. 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waste 1 

Ah i litUe think they, while they dance along. 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad Yariety of pain ; 
How many sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame ! How many bleed 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man J 

2. How many pine in want and dungeon gloomS) 
Shut from the common air, and common use 

Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery ! Sore piercM by wintry winds 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake 

24* -] 
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With all the fiercer tortures of the xnindy 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse. 
Whence, tumbled headlong from the height of life, 
They furnish matter for the tragic muse ! 
E'en in the vale, where Wisdom loves to dwell, 
With friendship, peace, and contemplation join'd, 
How many rack'd with honest passions, droop 
In deep-retir*d distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friendsi 
And point the parting anguish I 

3. Think fond man of these, and all the 
Thousand nameless ills that one incessant struggle 
Render life one scene of toil, of suffering, and of &kf 
Vice in his high career would stand appali'd, 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heart of charity would warm. 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 
The social tear would rise, the social sigh i 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Refining still the social passions work. 

4. 'Tis done ! Dread Winter spreads its latestgloorfi^, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom Hes ! 
Now dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extendi 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man J 
See here thy piclur'd life !— Pass some fijw years, 
Thy flowering Spring — thy Summer's ardent 8treDgt)i*l 
Thy sober Autumn fading into age— 
And pale concluding Winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene. 

5. Ah ! whither now are fled ♦ 
Those dreams of greatness ? Those HBsolid hop^s 
Of happiness ? Those longings after fame ? 
Those restless cares ? Those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay-spent festive nights, whose veering though][^ 
Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life I 
/ '1 now are vanished I Virtue sole survives, 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high.— -And see I 
' Tis come, the glorious fuorn ! The second birtft 
Of heaven and earth ! Awakening nature hear^ 
77je neiK-creating word) wv4 ^\w\^ xa \ife I 
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In every heightcn'd form from pain 
And death for ever free. 

6. The great eternal scheme^ 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as their prospect wider spreads, 
To reason's eye refin'd clears up apace. 
Te vainly wise ! Ye blind presumptuous 1 Now- 
Coii^bunded in the dust, adore that Power, 

Anid^Wisdom oft arraign'd : see now the cause, 

Why unassuming worth in secret livM 

'"And dy'd neglected : why the good man's share 

-Id life. was. gall and bitterness of soul : . 

Why. the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 

In starving solitude : while luxury. 

In palaces, lay straining her low thought 

To form unreal wants : why heaven-born truth, 

And;moderation fair, woro the red marks 

Of superstition's scourge : why licens'd paini 

That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 

Imbitter'd sfil our bliss. 

7//. Ye good distress'd I • 

Yc^ noble-few i who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile 
And whset your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem'd evil, is no more : 
The storms of Winter time will quickly pass. 
And one unbounded Spring encircle all. 

THOM^N. 



CHAPTER XXXr, 
EARLY RISING. 

1. IT cannot be denied that early rising is 
conducive both to the health of the body and 
the improvement <rf the mind. It was an ob- 
servation of Swift, " That he never knew any 
man come to greatness and eminence who lay 
in bed of a mOrhing.'* Thougl\ Ui\a oh^^^^^- 
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tion of an individual is not received as a univer- 
sal maxim, it is certain that some of the most 
eminent characters that ever existed accustom- 
ed themselves to this excellent practice. It 
seemsy also, that people in general rose earlier 
in former times than now. 

2. In the 14th century, the shops in Paris 
were opened at four in the morning ; at present 
a shop keeper is scarcely awake at seven. The 
king of France dined at eight in the morning, 
and retired to his bed-chamber at the same hour 
in the evening. During the reign of Henry 
VIII. fashionable people in England breakfest- 
cd at seven in the morning, and dined at ten in 
the forenoon. In Elizabeth's time the nobility, 
gentry, and students, dined at eleven in the 
forenoon, and supped between five and six in 
the afternoon. 

3. Various have been themeans made us^ 
of to overcome the habit of sleeping long of a 
morning. BufFon, it is said, always rose with 
the sun ; he often used to tell by what means 
he had accustomed himself to rise early. " In 
my youth, (says he) I was very fond of sleep ; 
it robbed me of a great deal of my time ; but 
my poor Joseph (his domestic) was of great 
service in enabling me to overcome it. I prom- 
ised to give Joseph a crown every morning 
that he could make me get up at six. Next 
morning iie did not fail to awake me, and to 
torment me, but he only received abuse. 

4. The next day after he did the same, with 
no better success ; and I was obliged at noon 
to confess that I had lost my time. I told him 
that he did not kuow Yiow Xo tcvciiviai^^ h^ busK 
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ies8 ; that he ought to think of my promise, 
nd not to mind my threats. The day follow- 
ng he employed force ; I begged for induU 
;ence, I bid him begone, I stormed, but Joseph 
^rsisted. I was, therefore, obliged to comply, 
nd he was rewarded every day for the abuse 
irhich he suflfered at the moment when I awoke, 
>y thanks accompanied with a crown, which 
le received about an hour aften Yes, I am 
tidebted to poof Joseph for ten or a dozen of 
he volumes of my works." 

5. Frederick II. king of Prussia, rose very 
:arly in the morning, and in general allowed a 
^ry short part of his time to sleep. But as 
ige and infirmities increased upon him, his 
ileep was broken and disturbed ; and when he 
"ell asleep towards the morning, he frequently 
nissed his usual early hour of rising. This loss of 
ime, as he deemed it, he bore very impatiently, 
iDd gave strict orders to his attendants never to 
uffer him to sleep longer than four o'clock in 
he morning, and to pay no attention to his un- 
willingness to rise. 

6. One morning, at the appointed time, th^ 
>age whose turn it was to attend him, and who 
lad not been long in his service, came to his 
>ed, and awoke him. ** Let me sleep but a 
ittle longer: (said the monarch) I am still much 
itigued.'' *' Your majesty has given positive 
rders I should wake you so early,'' replied the 
age. " But another quarter of an hour more^" 
' Not one minute : (said the page) it has struck 
)ur ; I am ordered to insist on your majesty's 
ising." ** Well, (said the king) you are si 
rave lad : had you let me sleep on, you \vo>\V5t 
Hvc fared ill for your neglect." 
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7. Czar Peter, the famous philosopher, 4 
honort-d London so long with bis resideili 
whom Muscovy enjoyed so many years, I 
wliosc memory will ever be the admiration 
Europe, used constantly to rise beftire & 
and when he saw the morning bfeak, woi 
express his wonder that men should be so « 
pid not to rise every morning ^o behold ( 
of the most glorious sights in the univcr 
*' They take delight, (said he) in gazing oi 
picture, the trifling work of a mortal, and at 
same time neglect one painted by the h^n^ 
Deity himself. For my part, (added he) I 
for making my life as long as I can, and tlx 
fore sleep as little as possible.'' 

8. Dr. W. Gouge was very consciore 
in spending his time, from his youth to his > 
death. He used to rise very early both wi 
and summer. In the winter, he constantly 
long before day light ; and in the summer ti 
about four o'clock in the morning ; by w 
means he had done half a day's work b< 
others had begun their studies. If he hearc 
at work before he got to his study, he \v 
say (as Demosthenes did concerning the sr 
** that he was much troubled that any sh 
be at their calling before he was at his." 

9. Dr. Doddridge, in his Expositio 
Rom. xiii. 13. has these words : " I 
here record the observation which I have fc 
of great use to myself, and to which I ma) 
that the production of this work and mo 
my other writings is owing ; viz. that the 
erence between r\s\n^ vw. ?v\e ^Yvd ^i ^even o 
dock in the niormng for v\vc s\i^^^o\tatVN ^ 
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supposing a man to go to bed at the same hour 
at night, is nearly equivalent to the addition of 
ten years to a man's life, of wliich (supposing 
Ihe two hours in question to be spent) eight 
hours every day 'should be spent in study and 
devotion." 

10. The solemn stillness of the morning, 
just before break of day, (says a good author) 
IS fit and friendly to the cool and undisturbed 
recollection of a man just risen from his bed, 
fully refreshed and in perfect health. Let 
him compare his condition with that of half 
the world, and let him feel an indisposition 
to admire and adore his Protector, if he can. 
Hoyv many great events have come to pass since 
i have slept ! I feel my insignificance. 

11. The heavenly bodies have moved on; 
the great wheels of nature have none of them 
$tood still ; vegetation is advanced ; the seasoa 
is come forward ; fleets have continued sailing ; ^ 
councils have been held ; and, on the opposite 
side of the world, in broad noonday, business 
and pleasure, amusements, batdes ana revolu- 
tions, have taken place, without my concurrence, 
consent, or knowledge. — Great God! What am 

I in the world ? An insect — a nothing ! 

12. *' How many of my fellow creatures 
have spent the whole night in praying, in vain, 
for ten minutes sleep : how many, in racking 
pain, crying, ** Would God ii w^re morning!" 
How many \r\ prison ! How many in the com- 
mission of great crimes ! How many have been 
burnt out of house and home ! How many have 
been shipuTeckt^d at sea, or lost in uncrod !en 
ways \i\ the land 1 How many have been robbed 
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and murdered ! How many have died unpre- 
pared, and are now lifting up their eyes in tor- 
ment ! And here stand I, a monument of mer- 
cy, the Ihing^ the living toprai^ God. O Lord, 
thoo ixitient and merciful Being, unto thee will 
I look up : I will bemoan the vices and sym- 
pathize with the distresses of my fellow crea- 
tures : I will try this day to shew my gratitude 
to my Preserver, by taking care not to offend 
him.'^ 



LEARNING. 

!• WHILE some pride themselves in their 
acquirements, and assume a great degree of con- 
sequence from their superiority of knowledge, 
there are others who make it their business to 
depreciate learning ; and think no respect due 
to, or felicity to arise from, intellectual attain- 
^ ments. But as ignorance is no honor, so knowl- 
edge is no disgrace to a rational creature. It 
is true, indeed, " that many parts of what is 
called learning resemble the man's horse, which 
had but two faults ; he was hard to catch, and 
good for nothing when he was caught.'' 

2. But that knowledge which has the glory 
of the Divine Being, our own real improve- 
ment, and the good of others, for its object, 
should be sought by all ; and we should disdain 
to be upon a level with those, " who, like brutes 
inclosed in a narrow circle of sensations, never 
aspire to improve vheir faculty of intelligence, 
any fanher than as its improvement is necessary 
to the sensual enjoyment of a few gross gratifi- 
cationsp in which all thtir felicity is contained.** 
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READING. 

1. AMIDST the prctfusion of advantages 
wre enjoy in the present state, that of the art of 
minting must not be considered the least, 
befbr^this happy invention, it need not be said 
what difficulties were in the way to mental ac- 
quirements. This art is replete with a variety 
of pleasant and lasting effects, and though like 
all other favors, abused by the vicious and pro- 
fene, it will be considered by the pious and wise 
as a cause for great gratitude. 
.2. As to reading, the sacred oracles should 
occupy our attention, and be the subject of our 
study in preference to any other book whatever. 
Its sublime descriptions, historic relations, pure 
doctrines, and interesting sentiments, should 
not only be read but remembered by all. In 
the reading of other books, the same object ^ 
should be kept in view as in reading this ; I 
mean the improvement of our minds and the 
rectitude of our conduct. Some indeed, read 
only for amusement, and not for profit, and on 
this account it is that they prefer a novel to a 
book that is calculated for real instruction, not 
remembering that these works of imagination, 
while they tend to raise pleasing sensations, too 
oflen infuse the subtil poison of loose principles 
and baneful immorality. 

3. There are others who seem to have no 
taste for reading of any kind. Such we cannot 
expect to have enlarged minds or extensive 
knowledge ; nor can they, I think, be the most 
happy part of tlie human race. ** Sorrow, (as 
one observes) is a kind oil tws\- oS. ^^ %^xi^ 
25 
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which every new idea contributes in its pas- 
sage to scour away. It is the putrefaction of f 
stiignant life, and is remedied by exercise and ^ 
mot ion.'' By reading, the liiind is often re- 
freshed, the powers exerted and enlivened, and 
the judgment informed. Men of sense and of ^ 
religion have always delighted in it, and evea 
amidst the bustle of the gay world, and in the . ^ 
brilliant career of heroism, men have retained 
a taste for reading. 

4. Alexander was very fond of reading. 
Whilst he was filling the world with the feme 
of victories, marking his progress by blood 
and slaughter, marching over smoking towns 
and ravaged provinces, and though hurried on 
by fresh ardor to new victories, yet he found 
time hang heavy upon him when he had no 
book. Brutus spent among books all those 

1^ moments which he could spare from the duties 
of his office : even the day before the. celebrated 
battle of Pharsalia, which was about to decide 
the empire of the universe, he was busy in his 
tent, and employed till night in making an ex- 
tract from Polybius. 

5. Pliny the elder, while at his meals^ made 
some one read to him ; and, when he travelled, 
he had always a book and conveniences for 
writing along with him. Petrarch was always 
low spirited when he did not read or write. 
That he might not lose time when he travelled, 
he wrote in all the inns where he stopped. One 
of his friends, the bishop of Cavaillon, fearing 
that he would by his ardor injure his health, 
begged him one day to give him the key of his 

library. Petrarch cons^uX^d, xio\ V\\Qw\tcg;^Va!;. 
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ic was going to do with it. The bishop locked 
jp bis books, and forbade him to read or write 
for ten days. Petrarch obeyed, though with 
ftic greatest reluctance ; but the first day ap- 
peared longer to him than a year ; the second , 
ae had a head-ache from morning to night, and 
he third he found himself early in the morning 
^ery feverish. The good bishop, touched with 
lis condition, restored him the key, and at the 
ame time his health and spirits. 



EDUCATION. 

1. LYCURGUS esteemed it one of the 
greatest duties of a legislator to form regula* 
ions for the education of the Spartanr children, 
lis grand maxim was, ** That children were 
he property of the state, to which alone their 
ducation was to be entrusted.'* In their in- 
ancy the nurses were instructed to indulge them 
neither in their diet nor in those little forward 
lU mors which are so peculiar to that age; to 
mure them to bear cold and fasting ; to conquer 
heir fears, by accustoming them to solitude and 
larkness. 

2. Their diet and clothing were just suffi- 
knt to support nature, and defend them from 
he inclemency of the seasons. Their sports ' 
nd exercises were such as contributed to ren- 
ler their limbs supple, and their bodies com- 
>act and firm. Their learning was sufficient 
Dr their occasions; for Lycurgus admitted 
otbing but what was truly useful. They train- 
d them up in the best of sciences — ^tKe ^rlxvcv- 
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pies of wisdom and virtue, Agesilaus, 1 
of Sparta, being asked what he thought i 
proper for boys to learn, answered, *' V 
they ouglit to do when they come to be m( 
Thus useful, not extensive or^ ostentat 
learning is the best. 

3. In the education of young persons, ti 
is to be considered in respect to their teacl 
As such ought to be possessed of ability 
they ought to be encouraged. ** Pity i 
(says the great Mr. Ascham) that comm 
more care is had, yea, and that among very 
men, to find out rather a cunning man for 
horse, than a cunning man for their chile 
They say nay in word, but they do so in d< 
for to one they will gladly give a stipend of 
hundred . crowns by the year, and are lo 
offer to the other two hundred shillings. < 
that sitteth in heaven, laughed their choic 
scorn, and rewardeth their liberality as it sh( 
For he sufFereth them to have tame and ' 
ordered horses, but wild and unfortunate 
dren ; and therefore, in the end, they find i 
pleasure iA their horse than comfort in 
child." 

4. The moral principle of children o 
to be strictly attended to. They who wr: 
Japan, tell us that these people, though i 
heathens, take such an effectual course ii 
educatioa of their children, as to render 
and breach of faith above all things odioi 
them ; insomuch, that it is a very rare thin 
any person among them to be taken in a li( 
found guilty of breach of faith. What 

proacb is this to Chmtmvs \ Ho^ qmVjv^W 
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y, whether tutors or parents, who even for 
suffer a lie to pass unpunished or unre- 
■rpved. 

' 5. Plato, in several parts of his writings lays 
^own this great principle : That the end of the 
ducation and instruction of youth, as well as of 
Government, is to make them better ; and that 
■whosoever departs from this rule, how mferito- 
Sous soever he may otherwise appear to be in 
^lity, does not deserve either the esteem or 
^probation of the public. This judgment 
fiat great philosopher gave of one of the most 
Hustrious citizens of Athens, who had long 
^verncd the republic with the highest reputa- 
sjon ; who had filled the town with temples, 
:lieatres, statues, and public buildings, beauti- 
5ed it with the most famous monuments, and 
set it off with ornaments of gold ; who had 
flrawn into it whatever was curious in sculp- 
ture, painting, and architecture, and had fixed 
in his works the model and rule of taste for all 
posterity. 

6. ** But, (says Plato) can they name one 
single man, citizen or foreigner, bond or free, 
beginning with his own children, whom Peri- 
sles made wiser or better with all his care ?" 
He very judiciously observes, that his conduct, 
Dii the contrary, had caused the Athenians to 
Regenerate from the virtues of their ancestors, 
and had rendered them idle, effeminate, bab- 
blers, busy-bodies, fond of extravagant ex- 
penses, and admirers of vanity and superfluity. 
Whence, he concludes, that it was wrong 
to cry up his administration so excessively, 
since he deserved no more than a groom, who, 

25* 
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but the minute to be fixed, that the day might i 
not run out in the idleness of suspense. 

3. Of Sir William Blackstone we are in- 
formed, that in reading his lectures it could not 
be remembered that he ever made his audience j' 
wait even a few minutes beyond the time ap- i^ 
pointed. Indeed, punctuality in his opinioo, 
was so much a virtue, that he could not bring 
himself to think perfectly well of any one who 
was notoriously defective in this practice. 

4. The late Rev. Mr. Brewer, of Stepney, 
when a student under the tuition of the Rev. 
Mr. Hubbard and Dr. Jennings, was always 
punctual in attending the lectures, at the tutor^s 
house ; where the students, who then lodged 
and boarded in private families, were expected 
to assemble at set hours. One morning, the 
clock had struck seven, .and all rose up for j 
prayer : but the tutor looking round, and per- 
ceiving that Mr. Brewer had not yei come, 
paused awhile. Seeing him now enter the 
room, he thus addressed him : " Sir, the clock 
has struck, and we were ready to begin ; but 
as you were absent, we supposed it was too fast 
and therefore waited.*' The clock was actually 
too fast by some minutes. 

buck's MI8CX1.]iANI]&S^ 

CHAPTER XXXII. 
SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. 

1 . HE is the freeman whom the truth makes fr^c^ 
And all are slaves beside. There's not a chain 
That hellish foes, confed'ratc for his harm. 
Can wind around him> but V\e e^i^v^ \\. ^ 
With as much ease as S?ltu^oivYv\^ ^x^«i^Nfv\^^v» 
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He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and, though poor perhaps compared 

With those whose mansions glitter in his sights 

Calls the delightful scen'ry all his own. 

His are the mountains, ^ind the vallies his. 

And the resplendent rivers. 

2. His t' enjoy with a propriety^ that none can k^\p 
But who, with filial confidence inspir'd» 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say — " My father made them all 1** 
Are they not his by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphasis of int'rest his, 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted min^d 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That plann'd, and built, and still upholds, a world 
So cloth'd with beauty for rebellious man 1 

3. Yes— ye may fill youp garners, ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 

In senseless riot ; but ye will not find, 
In feast or in the chase, in song or dance, 
A liberty like his, who, unimpeach'd 
Of usurpation, and to no man's wrong, 
Appropriates nature as his father*s work, 
And has a richer use of your's than you. 
He » indeed a freeman. Free by birth 
Of no mean city ; plann'd or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains open'd, or the sea 
With all his roaring multitude of waves. 

4. His freedom is the same in ev'ry state ; 
And no condition of this changeful life. 

So manifold in cares, whose ev'ry day 
Brings its owji evil with it, makes it less : 
For he has wings that neither sickness, paiA, 
Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 
No nook so narrow but he spreads them there 
With ease, and is at large. Th' oppressor holds 
His body bound ; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 
And that to bind him is a vain attempt 
Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells. 

5. Acquaint thysilf with Ggd) li Jj^ou ^ wi\^ ^v\%sv^i^ 
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His works. Admitted once to bis embrace^ 
Thou siialt perceive that thou wast blind before : 
Thine eye shall be instructed ; and thine heart, 
IVIade pure, shall relish, with divine delight 
'Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought. 
Drutes graze the mountain-top, with faces prone 
And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 
It yields them ; or, recumbent on its broW| 
Ruminate heedless of the scene outspread 
Beneath, beyond, and stretching far away 
From inland regions to the distant main. 

6. Man views it, and admii*es ; but rest« content 
With what he views. The landscape has his praisfl) 
But not its AUTHOR. Unconcern'd who form'd 
The paradise he sees, he finds it such. 

And such well-pleas'd to find it, aska no more. 
Not so the mind that has been touch'd from Heav'sii 
And in the school of sacred wisdom taught 
To read his wonders, in whose thought) the worjdy 
Fair as it is, existed ere it was. 

7. Not for its own sake mcrjcly, but for his 
Much more who fashion 'd it, he gives it praise ; 
Praise, that, from earth resulting, as it oughty 
To earth's acknowledg'd sov'reign, finds at once 
Its only just proprietor in Him. 

The soul that sees him, or receives stiblim'd 
New faculties, or learns at least t' employ 
More worthily the pow'rs she own'd beforci 
Discerns in all things what, with stupid gaze 
Of ignorance, tillthen she overlook'd—- 
A ray of heav'nly light, gilding all forms 
Terrestrial in the vast and the minute ; 
The unambiguous footsteps of the God 
Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 

8. Much conversant with lieav'n, she often holdsy 
With those fair ministers of light to man, 

That fill the skies nightly with silent pomp, 
Sweet conference. Inquires what strains were they 
With which heav'n rang, when ev'ry star, in haste 
To ^Taf uJate the new-created earth, sent 
forth A voice> and all U\e uoiv^ oi Vi»%^ ^oMV&^lt^x '^^« 
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9. ** Tell me, ye shining hosts^ 
That navigate a sea that knows no stormB^ 
Beneath a vault unsullied with a cloudy 
If, from your elevation, whence ye view 
Distinctly scenes invisible to man. 

And 'Systems, of whose birth no 'tidings yet 
Have reach'd this nether world, ye spy a race 
Favor'd as our's ; transgressors fVom the womb) 
And hasting to a grave, yet doom'd to risej 
And to possess- a brigfhter heav*n than your*s ? 

10. "As one, who long detained on fofeign shores 
Pants to return, and when he sees -afar 

His country's weather-bleach'd and battcr'd rock9> 

Prom the green wave emerging, darts an eye 

Sadiant with joy towards the happy land ; 

So I, with animated hopes behold. 

And many an aching wish, your beamy fires, 

That show like beacons in the blue abyss, 

Ordain'd to guide th* embodieid spirit home 

Prom toilsome life to never-ending rest. 

Love kindles as I' gaze. I feel desires 

That give assurance of their own success, 

And that, infus'd from heav*n, must thither tend.** 

11. So reads he nature whom the lamp of truth 
Illuminates* Thy lamp, mysterious word ! 
Which Avhoso sees no longer wanders lost, 

With intellects bemazM in endless doubt, 
But runs the road of wisdom. Thou hast built, 
With means that were not till by thee employed. 
Worlds that had never been hadst thou in strength 
Been less, or less benevolent than strong. 
They are thy witnesses, who speak thy pow*r 
And goodness infinite, but speak in ears 
That hear not, or receive hot their report. 

12. In vain thy creatures testify of thee 
Till thou proclaim thyself. Their's is indeed 
•A teaching voice ; but 'tis the praise of thine 
That, whom it teaches, it makes prompt to learo, 
And w4th the boon gives talents for its use. 

Till thou art heard, imaginations vain 
Possess the heart, and fables false as hell \ 
Yet, decm'd oracular, iure down to dcBixVi 
Vhe uninfQrm'd end Jbeedless souls o£ Tsvexi^ 
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We give to chance, blind chance, ourselves as blinds 
The glory of thy work ; which yet appears 
Perfect and unimpeachable of blamci 
Challenging human scrutiny, and prov'd 
Then skilful most when most severely judg'd. 

13. But chance is not ; or is not where thou reign'st : 
Thy providence forbids that fickle powV 

(If pow'r she be that works but to confound) 

To mix her wild vagaries with thy laws. 

Yet thus we dote, refusing while we can 

Instruction, and inventing to ourselves 

Gods such as guilt makes welcome ; gods that slefpj 

Or disregard our follies, or that sit 

Amus'd spectators of this bustling stage. 

Thee we reject, unable to abide 

Thy purity, till pure as thou art pure ; 

Made such by thee, we love thee for that cau^e 

For which we shunn'd and hated thee before. 

Then we are free. Then liberty, like day, 

Breaks on the soul, and by a flash from heav'nr 

Fires all the faculties with glorious joy. 

14. A voice is heard that mortal ears hear not 
Till thou hast touch'd them ; 'tis the voice of song— ^ 
A loud hosanna sent from all thy works ; 

Which he that hears it with a shout repeatSj 
And adds his rapture to the gen'ral praise. 
In that blest moment nature, throwing wide 
Her veil opaque, discloses with a smile 
The author of her beauties, who, retir'd "^ 

Behind his own creation, works, unseen 
* By the impure, and hears his pow'r denied. 

15. Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, eternal Word ! 

Fro2A thee departing, they are lost, and rove 
At random, without honor, hope, or peace* 
From thee is all that sooths the life of man^ 
His high endeavor, and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But Oh thou bounteous giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown ! 
Give what thou can*st, without thee we are poor ; 
Aiid with thee rich) take -wWtiVvoMHtWN. vwvj, cw^^'v.^ 

THE Eiaii^ >v^ ^J\ 
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